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Original. 
ENTERING THE ARK. 


—_ 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


[See Engraving.] 


Tue reader, we think, cannot fail to be attracted and interested 
by the beautiful plate in the present number of this work. It is a 
graphic and highly suggestive embodiment of one of the most 
interesting and sublime passages in sacred history. It brings up to 
the mind with freshness and force, the whole story of the deluge, 
with all its wonderful, instructive, and appalling incidents. While 
looking at the picture, the whole scene of the one hundred and 
twenty years passes in review before us. 

We behold the earth peopled with inhabitants, as numerous, 
probably, as they are at the present day. We see the earth also 
filled with wickedness and violence ; ‘for all flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth.” We héar the great Jehovah, the Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, saying, ‘‘ My Spirit shall not always 
strive with man.”’? But in the midst of the general corruption 
and wickedness that filled the earth, we behold one “just man,” 
who ‘‘ walked with God.” It was the venerable patriarch Noah, 
who had lived to the age of fiye hundred years. We hear the 
Divine command to Noah, to make ‘an ark of gopher-wood,” 
and to ‘pitch it “vithin and without with pitch.” For “ behold, 
I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth to destroy all ° 
flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from under heaven; and éve 
thing that is in the earth shall die. But with thee will I establish 
my covenant; and thou shalt come into the ark, thou and thy sons, 
and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee. And of every living 
thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, 
to keep them alive with thee; they shall be male and female.” 

Then we behold the sublime spectacle of Noah’s unparalleled 
faith under the long trial of a hundred years. He commences the 
mighty structure; the great work goes steadily on from year to 
year; the multitude scoff and jeer at what they deem his folly and 
madness ; but the faith of Noah wavers not; he toils on year after 
year; the immense fabric gradually rises before him, and at the end 
of a hundred years, or, according to some commentators, a hundred 
and twenty years, the great work is completed. fies 

Then, by Divine direction, Noah and his household enter the 
ark, while the unbelieving world look on with scorn and ridicule. 
“ Of clean beasts, and beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, 
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2 Entering the Ark. 





and of every thing that creepeth upon the earth, there went in 
two and two unto Noah into the ark, the male and female, as God 
had commanded Noah.” The huge elephant with slow and 
solemn tread, the tall and beautiful camel-leopard, the patient 
dromedary, the fierce lion, the graceful tiger, the spirited horse, 
the quiet ox, with all the animals that walk the earth, and all the 
birds that wing the air, at least one pair of each kind, moved by 
divine impulse, found shelter in the ark, and were preserved alive 
upon the earth. Then “‘ were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened, and the rain 
was upon the earth forty days and forty nights.” 

‘And the waters prevailed, and were increased greatly upon 
the earth, and the ark went upon the face of the waters. And 
the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high 
hills that were under the whole heaven were covered. And all 
flesh died that moved upon the face of the earth, both of fowl and 
of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, and every man. All in whose nostrils was the 
breath of life, of all that was in the dry land, died. And Noah 
only remained alive and they that were with him in the ark.” 

It may seem remarkable to some, that it should have required a 
period of a hundred years or more to construct and complete the 
ark. But when the magnitude of the work is duly considered, 
the time will not indeed appear unreasonably long, if we suppose 
Noah to have been supplied with only ordinary and natural means 
of carrying on the work. It was much the largest structure ever 
formed by human hands to float on the waters. By the smallest 
computation of its dimensions, its length was four hundred and 
fifty feet, its breadth seventy-five feet, and its height forty-five, 
giving it a tonnage of upwards of forty thousand tons. A good 
sized merchant ship may be said to be four or five hundred tons 
burthen; so that the ark was of the capacity and could bear the 
burthen of a hundred merchant ships above the middling class. 

Again, it takes our government, with the national resources at 
command, years to construct a hattle ship of the line. But Noah’s 
ship was as large as a dozen or fifteen ships of the line put to- 
gether, and yet it was built entirely under his personal supervision 
and by his individual resources. it is not strange, therefore, that 
the work should have been protracted to a hundred years. 

What a subject for the imagination, to follow that lone ark, con- 
taining all of life there was on the whole globe, borne away for 
months upon the boundless expanse of waters, and carried whith- 
ersoever the winds of heaven listed. And what a reward for the 
obedience and long-tried but unshaken faith of Noah. But ‘¢ God 
remembered Noah—and after the end of the hundred and fifty days 
the waters were abated—and the ark rested upon the mountains 
of Ararat.” 
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Natural and Revealed Religion. 





Original. 


NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 





BY REV. R. S. ST. JOHN. 


renenneeel 


THERE are two principal methods by which the existence, attri- 
butes, and government of God, are made known to mankind. 

One is, the display of his works spread out before usin the mate- 
rial universe. The volume of nature is full of the richest instruc 
tion, and invites our study and admiration of its lessons, arranged 
in order, beauty, and grandeur. 

The other method of Divine revelation to man, is found in that 

lainer volume, the Holy Bible. Its luminous pages contain truths 

th simple and incomprehensible. It may be read and under- 
stood by the mere child, and the wayfaring man, and it propounds 
problems which the mind of the infinite God alone can’ solve. 

Between these two volumes—Nature and the Bible—there is 
perfect agreement. They never clash. They abound in mu- 
tual illustration and confirmation. For science frequently throws 
light upon the inspired page, while the Scriptures illuminate 
science. Indeed natural and revealed religion are but one and the 
same thing. The latter is i a republication of the former; 
a new edition with important explanations and additions. 

An acquaintance with the natural sciences, therefore, does not 
necessarily tend to infidelity, as many seem to suppose. The study 
of Nature, rightly prosecuted, leads one to Nature’s God. 

The undevout man of science is only a madman. 

There are certain principles, however, to be observed by every 
one engaged in this interesting study. I mention the following: 


The Book of Nature is not confessedly as plain as the Bible. 


Of course then, we ought not to expect as clear information from 
it as from the writings of Moses or Paul. 

It is probably not as plain now as it was before sin entered into 
the world. The apostacy of man resulted, not only in a derange- 
ment of his own mental and moral faculties, but also in a dreadful 
disorder of the whole framework of Nature. When the grand 
fatal act was committed, 

“ Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 


Sighing through all her works, gave signs of wo 
That all was lost.” 
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Before that. catastrophe, the face of the earth was a picture of 
Heaven. It was not disfigured by arid wastes and sandy deserts ; 
nor did it produce poisonous plants, noxious vapors and deadly 
serpents. The destructive sirocco, the sweeping tempest and 
the desolating flood never would have laid whole countries in ruin, 
if sin had not first obtruded its baleful influence. ‘‘ Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life. Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.”’— 
Gen. 3: 17, 18. 

The earth with its canopy, heaven, was once a magnificent tem- 
ple, dedicated to the worship of Heaven’s King. But now its 
oftiest pillars are fallen down and its costliest ornaments are mould- 
ering in heaps of ruin. Once it was a golden harp, upon whose 
' thousand strings were celebrated the Creator’s praise. But now its 
empyrean music is mingled with harsh grating discord, and the 
wail of suffering millions. 

Nature, in its pristine glory, was a book of luminous pages and 
of embroidered frish, But now its best chapters are blotted out, 
and its beautiful leaves are scattered to the winds. 

Before the fall, it was a garden of the Lord, upon whose varie- 
gated foliage were painted in celestial colors, His skill and good- 
ness. But now, alas! the chilling frosts and wintry winds have 
cut down the Rose of Sharon and the Tree of Paradise. 

In other words, the works of Nature, though clearly setting forth 
some of the Divine attributes, do not furnish us i a complete 
system of divinity. The material universe being deranged, and 
our own mental perceptions being blunted by the effects of sin, we 
cannot “find out’? God—without the aid of direct revelation—to 
a degree sufficient for our necessities. 

I remark again : 


- The Office of Natural Religion differs from that of Revealed 
Religion. 

The former points out certain natural characteristics of the Deity, 
and teaches, dimly, some moral lessons; but the latter has a fe 
more extended field. This distinction should be kept in mind, 
lest we look into Nature for the explanation of matters which the 
Bible only explains. For instance, the works of Nature do not 
unfold to us the doctrine of the Trinity, nor the plan of Redemp- 
tion. Nor, on the other hand, should ‘we expect to find in the 
Bible a system of botany, or of astronomy.; forit was not designed 


as a text-book on the sciences, but a compilation of moral psecepiy 


and religious instruetions. And if Nature sometimes speaks upon 
topics reaperning which the Scriptures are silent, or if the Scriptures 
affirm things of which Nature says nothing, there is no disagree- 
ment between the two witnesses; they both harmonize when they 
testify to the same facts. 
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To a Bird at Sea. 5 





Each has its appropriate department. For scientific informa- 
tion we should read the volume of Nature; for an acquaintance 
with the doctrines of grace we should consult the Holy Oracle. 
On no points do these remarkable books differ—in all things they 
unite in the exclamation—* O Lord how manifold are thy works ! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all !”—Psalm 104: 24. 





Original. 
TO A BIRD AT SEA. 


———s 


BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON. 


Come to my breast, lone rover of the deep, 
Come nestle here above my beating heart, 

Within my bosom’s folds lie down and sleep, 
Nor from my warm embraces strive to part. 


Thy little forti is chilled—thou’rt shivering now 
Before the early morning’s ocean blast, 

It drives thee flutring from the apt Bi bow, 
And whirls thee downward from the bending mast. 


Thou’rt hungry, too, and hopping weakly round 
From plank to rail, thou passest o’er the deck, 

Thy cries for food amid the sea-winds sound, 
As thou dost ope thy dripping bill to peck. 


Thou comest to me gently, and thine eyes 
Upturn a glance of confidénce and care. 

See here, poor bird! my welcome vesture lies 
All open for thee now to sheltér there. 


The land is far away. Long miles of flight 
Ayait thee, ere thou’lt drop upon the shore; 

The’sun will soon be gone—and in the night 
The ocean gale may stun thee with its roar, 


Thou may’st not reach thy distant hills again, 
But wet and way-worn, mid the misty cloud, 
Perhaps thou’lt sing and die upon the main, 
Its moan thy dirge, its foamy wave thy shroud. 


And thou art all alone, Companion, friend, 

Thou hast not in this lonely waste of waves : 
Tell me, young wanderer! whither dost thou tend ? 
Hast thou no home—no cherished kindred graves ? 
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-Wouldst thou not find again thy hillock nest, 
Thy hovered eyrie on the birth-place tree ? 
This rocking ship must give a bird strange rest, 
Tossed on the billows of the stormy sea. 


Come to my bosom then. The cabin fire 

Shall dry and warm thee by my friendly berth ; 
And when we reach the haven we desire, 

Thou shalt go forth, all free, to dwell on earth. 





Original. 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M. D., 
(Popular Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine.) 


—_— 


Ir was remarked by a philosopher, some years ago, that it was 
scarcely possible to tell the difference between a dog and a rose. 
This statement, to the greater number of my readers who have 
not reflected on the subject, will appear hardly probable. Anec- 
dotes of the sagacity and faithfulness of dogs are known to all; 
and I doubt not many of them in our city are possessed of more 
knowledge and practical information, and are better members of 
society, than the swarms of idle and vicious youth who crowd our 
streets. How then, with such facts before him, could Boret make 
such an assertion? I will tell you. Our ideas of the intelligence 
of animals are derived from the proofs of design we see them ex- 
hibit. Having a certain end in view, they will choose, with the 
most astonishing discrimination, out of a number of means, the 
ones best adapted to their purposes, and contrive to use these in 
such a way as to be almost uniformly successful. Natural history 
is made up of facts in support of this position. Our next inquiry 
will be to find out whether plants ever show such instances of 
choice and foresight; and a little examination will prove that most 
unquestionably they do. 

Strawberries planted on moist grounds give out no runners ; but, 

.on placing them in a dry soil with water at some distance, we find 
runners travelling around until they discover it, and then remain- 
ing a living aqueduct to supply the plant. If these runners are 
moved round to the other side, they will soon regain their original 
position with unerring certainty. If you turn the under surface 
of a rose leaf upwards, it will in a little while commence a return 
movement, gently twisting with a kind of effort on its peduncle, 

as on a sort of pivot. The Abbé Marten transplanted a rose ‘ree 
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from one part of his garden to another for the purpose of experi- 
ment. To the right of the new position, the soil was hard, dry, 
and sterile; to the left, moist, rich, and tender. The roots at first 
radiated alike to the right and left. Bui he soon discovered that 
the roots which had advanced to the right, bent backward toward 
the fertile and mellow earth, as if divining that their companions 
at the left had found better pasture. To prevent their intercepting 
nourishment intended for other plants, I dug a ditch to stop the far- 
ther advancement of the roots., Arrived at the ditch, they plunged 
perpendicularly below its bottom, ran around, and advanced anew 
toward the point whence they had discovered the rich soil. In- 
stances of their foresight in guardin: inst excessive heat, wind, 
and rain, are equally numerous. rance, the peasants train 
the carbine by their doors to serve as a barometer, its open flowers 
show clear weather, but closed, an abundance.of rain. The shep- 
herd’s weatherglass has the same property, if it does not show its 
face to greet the sun on his ascension, the shtep remain in the 
fold on that day. The four-o’clock opens its flowers regularly 
every afternoon at that hour, to show the laborer that if he cannot 
afford a watch, Nature will provide him with the means of know- 
ing the hour without expense. Such examples certainly prove a 
faculty of judging according to the sense in plants. And now the 
inquirer asks, what is the nature of this principle, and in what does 
it differ from chemical affinity or attraction? A perfect exemplifi- 
cation of this difference is given the history of its creation. And 
God made every plant of the field before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew. Dry land and seas by this 
time were divided, and the forces of the imorganic world in full 
operation. These forces are called the pullers-down of Nature. 
Exposed to their influence, mountain and hill crumble into dust; 
and it is owing to their agency that volcanoes and earthquakes 
destroy cities and swallow up nations. This is due probably to 
the shape of the ultimate atoms, which fitting into each other 
in different ways, occasion perpetual change. But on the third 
day, a controlling influence, a new set of powers, the builders of 
Nature, appears. Created in kind and degree different from mat- 
ter, yet only manifesting their presence to us in connection with 
it. So far from allowing these atoms to unite according to their 
affinities, which would soon destroy nature, they exercise the 
most despotic sway, controlling them to the last. The chemi- 
cal forces are in perfect subjection while life remains; but the 
moment it departs, and dust returns to dust, the work of de- 
struction begins and the body vanishes into air. A beautiful 
example of this opposition is shown by seeds, which are the sim- 
plest independent forms of the union of the life-power with mat- 
ter. Take two of these, and having destroyed the vitality of one 
of them by passing an electric spark through 1t, place both in 
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warm and moist earth. The dead seed surrounded by all the con- 
ditions favorable to its decomposition, is speedily resolved into its 
native elements, while the living one makes slaves of its enemies, 
rapidly sprouts up amid the surrounding desolations, and hangs out 
its flowery banners, as tokens of victory. Seeds retain life, almost 
any length of time. I noticed this week an account of an abun- 
dant harvest reaped from the growth of seeds found in an Egy 
tian mummy, over two thousand pom old. A seed finding itself 
in a warm moist place, suddenly becomes aware that it has work to 
do, and sets about it without delay. ‘The seed case bursts, a stalk 
and leaves appear above, while the root, sending off filaments, 
remains below ; at the end of each of these little filaments is a 
spongiole, or bundle of leech-like mouths. These suck from the 
soil whatever they require, and then act the part of a stomach in 
instantly digesting it. A series of ascending vessels or veins are 
ready to carry it to the leaves to be further elaborated; when it 
arrives there, its dxygen is given off, and a supply of carbonic acid 
obtained from the air, is combined with it; and the pure blood or 
sap is carried by the arteries to every part to supply its necessities 
and form compounds. 

Plants are manufacturing establishments; soon make the essen- 
tial oils, as the cinnaamon, sassafras and rose; other salts, as the 
sorrel, oxalic acid ; the bark-tree, quinine ; and the willow, salaxy; 
many a despised shrub has pores more deadly and dangerous 
than a powder magazine ; the laurel and peach yields prussic acid, 
one drop of which will-destroy life; and travellers tell us that the 
atmosphere of the upas is fatal for miles around it. 

The vital principle of each plant being separate and independent 
in itself, explains the reason why two of them, the one a virulent 
poison, the other a table vegetable, will‘grow side by side, and 
draw their nourishment from the same source. It also shows the 
error of our modern agrieulturists, who treat these living existences 
endowed with a power of choice and foresight as if they were tubes 
imbibing whatever was placed near them by capillary attraction. 

Man resembles a torch, in requiring oxygen to keep him burning 
or alive; in return for this he throws out carbonic acid, which is 
to him a virulent poison. Now what prevents this gas accumulat- 
ing in the air and destroying the animal kingdom; and from what 
source shall the supply of oxygen be derived to answer our contin- 
ual demand? Only from the respiration of plants ; which we man 
now see not only supplies us with food but are absolutely necessary 
for our daily existence. 

When the new Custom House and Merchant’s Exchange were 
erecting, they were the daily resort of thousands ‘who flocked to 
witness their gradual progress ; Yet how much more wonderful is 
the building of a vegetable palace! unseen workmen are urging 

it forward with untiring salty column after column forms ; 
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story after story rises ; staircase and hall and gallery are soon fixed 
in their positions. We think it a great thing to have the Croton 
water brought into our houses; yet in every one of these little 
chambers, there are pipes to carry food and water and take away 
the residue. It is made of the finest wood, elastic, capable of 
bending to the breeze, and to defend it from the rain, covered 
either with water-proof varnish, or stuccoed over with the rarest 
porcelain. And all this time the spectator is not disturbed by 
noise or dust, the greater part of the work being carried on under 
ground. When all is completed, no monarch on earth could ob- 
tain such a residence. The very paint of its walls, though exposed 
to all kinds of impurity, is of such quality that the king’s stateliest 
robes cannot match it. ‘* Consider the lilies of the field: they toil 
not, neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like unto one of these.” Nay, they are even glad to ob- 
tain its essences at second hand, to perfume themselves. 

The name of the inhabitant who owns the house, is written on 
a broad door-plate of surpassing beauty, so that we can tell one 
from another. Books have been written on the language of these 
door-plates or flowers, and it is said that angels by their means 
write mysterious truths on hill and field. The poet from the ear- 
liest ages has held the most sweet and loving converse with them. 
But to the physician, the priest of Nature, they speak in a higher 
and more exalted strain. In them he reads the success of his mis- 
sion. By their means he can conquer the most obstinate diseases. 
That nothing has ever been formed for show alone, the truly useful 
will always be the a beautiful. ‘That when the uses are per- 
fectly understood, the fond dream of the Rosicrucian shall not 
want verification. ‘The bone shall continue firm and the muscle 
strong; the eye of youth retain its lustre; and as century after 
century passes away, the lapse of time shall but witness our tri- 
umph over the pullers down of Nature, and our increase in wis- 
dom and love. The happy children of Flora, that have retained 
undimmed the influence of their Creator’s smile when first he pro- 
nounced his work good in Eden, shall receive added radiance and 
more dazzling, glory as they again behold His face in the dawning 
morn of the Milleniam. 





THE GOOD MAN 


To love an enemy, to condemn the proud when prosperous, to 
listen kindly to a tale of sorrow told by the poor, and to wage 
successful war on besetting sins, are four features in the character 
of a truly good man. But they never subsist without grace. 
Having before us the picture of a good, we can easily make: out 
the features of a bad man. 
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Original. 
TO THE STARS. 


BY JAMES STILLMAN. 


_ 


Ye glittering gems of silver light, 

As often on your beams I gaze, 

My spirit longs to wing its flight, 
And all your wondrous paths to trace, 
Go with each planet on its round, 
And mount some comet’s fiery car, 
Explore the realms of space profound, 
From orb to orb, from star to star. 


Say, are there sentient beings, who, 
Supremely blest, upon ye dwell ? 

Like those our happy Eden knew, 
Before by wilful sin they fell, 

Or are they dimmed by grief and tears 
And marred by sin, and stained by crime 
Brief tenants of a few short years, 

Like us of earth’s inclement clime. 


O would some angel form descend, 
And pour your secrets on my ear,— 
Vain is the earth, my life must end, 
Before the wond’rous tale I hear 

My soul must leave its prison home, 
My body moulder ’neath the sod ; 
And then, my spirit, Ahou may’st roam, 
To view those glorious works of God ! 














THE DEVOTED. 


BY THE REV. A. A. LIPSCOMB. 


_— 


Wuo that possesses the least acquaintance with the pnilosopny 
of the female heart, is ignorant of the fact, that it is peculiarly 
calculated to struggle with the reverses of Fortune? Who does 
not know that there belongs to woman’s nature a fortitude which 
trials serve only to draw forth—a fortitude, which neither disap- 
pointment nor distress can destroy? Unnoticed this quality may 
be, amid the glare of earthly prosperity, but in the time of tribu- 
lation, when thick darkness settles upon the pathway—when the 
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present and the future are alike destitute of consolation, then, like 
some solitary star, that flings its radiance upon the surrounding 
gloom, it shows to an admiring world, that a self-supporting prin- 
ciple enters into the constitution of the softer sex. Adversity may 
wither the heart of man—it may dim his lustrous eye and pale his 
roseate cheek ; but in woman, it meets with a disposition that re- 
sists in the proportion that it is oppressed—a disposition that coun- 
teracts every impression of sorrow, and, like a shield, blunts every 
arrow of grief. Let female virtue and innocence be cast into the 
furnace of misfortune, and they will come out the brighter—the 
he of their hope unobscured, and the strength of their victorious 
spirits, unbroken. What is their motto? ‘¢ Cast down, but not 
destroyed.” What is their emblem? The bush of Horeb sur- 
rounded by the flames, but not consumed. 

Meeting sometime since with a sketch, which may illustrate the 
above remarks, we have concluded, dear reader, to furnish it for 
your pleasure and profit. 

Where the frowning battlements of Fort Washington look down 
upon the Potomac, there lived, many years ago, a family of wealih 
and influence. Compelled to leave their own land, on account of 
its unsettled state, they had crossed the wide Atlantic to find a 
peaceful sanctuary in the newly settled wilds of America. Their 
situation here fully equalled the expectations which they had 
formed, and though they often yearned for their sea-girded isle— 
though removal from it had produced in their bosoms a vacancy 
that no other place could entirely fill, yet, that the tranquility of 
this, the country of their adoption, compensated them for the sac- 
rifice which had been made. Delivered from all the troubles 
which had agitated the land of their nativity—happy in themselves 
and in their acquaintance, this interesting and exiled family lived 
in the most pleasant manner. But how uncertain are all human 
calculations! How easily may the foundations of our joy .be 
swept away from us! When the war of the Revolution had com- 
menced—when the united force of the lovers of Freedom flocked 
to the embattled plain, Mr. W. attached himself to our army. 
His patriotic feelings had accompanied him in his emigration. 
Liberty was the idol of his heart’s warmest devotion, and hence 
it is not strange that he espoused the cause of the injured colonists, 
and pledged Se word—his honor and his all, to support a rebellion. 
Commending his dear family to the care of Providence, Mr. W. 
left his charming home and joined the Southern division of the 
army. He ever manifested uncommon bravery and discernment. 

Deeply imbued with the spirit of freedom, he exerted all his 
talents and contributed his undivided! energy to the deliverance of 
America, until he fell, covered with glory, upon the field of con- 
test. Could courage—magnanimity and patriotism have averted 
the blow, he would have been saved, but alas! for himself and 
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relatives, he fell—fell with the banner of our nation waving ovet 
his head and the enemies of right in his front. Though his re 
mains have not mingled with his mother-land—though the sham- 
rock grows'not over his lowly bed, he shall not be forgotten. His- 
torians shall record his love of freedom and poets sing of his vir- 
tues, while his name shall be handed down to posterity; with 
glory and courage for its bright associates. 

Shall we undertake to describe the distress of the family whe 
lost in Mr. W. an invaluable blessing? It would be useless, for 
whose conceptions are so vivid—whose pen is so ready, as to poyg- 
tray the feeling which such an event occasions ? ’ 

ho, but those that have experienced it, can form adequate 
views of that sorrow which is produced, when the parent trée, 
around whose trunk the ivy twined, and upon whose boughs the 
tendrils leaned; is cut down! An husband’s death! A father’s 
dissolution! What is it but the destruction of the fondest hopes 
—the crushing of the most ardent wishes—the overthrow of oné 
of life’s firmest and most certain supports! The peculiar charac- 
ter of Mr. W.’s death, augmented the misery which it would have 
excited under the most mitigating circumstances, and consequently 
it is not surprising that the deepest gloom enshrouded his family. 
The bad health of Mrs. W. was made still worse, and in a few 
months, consumption, which had omnes commenced the execution 
of its commission, speedily terminated his work of ruin. Ere the 
anniversary of her husband’s death had returned, she had disap- 
peared from the earth and added one more to the inhabitants of 
the tomb. 

There was one survivor of that partial wreck. And who was 
that? The only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W., a young and in- 
teresting lady who had just completed her education. Me oy 
was just such a female as a sculptor would select for a model, or 
the imitator for example. Whatever graces we love to see, were 
found in her. If the sad catastrophe of the fall left any remnant 
of heavenly purity and meekness, that relic assuredly was in het 
character. If there be anything in humanity attractive to the eye 
of angels, that charm dwelt in her. I have known others, distin- 
guished for the fair proportions of their forms, or some particular 
quality of intellect. I have seen many different persons that were 
justly praised for some one transcendent disposition; but in no 
other than Virginia, did I ever know all graces to blend, and, like 
gems in a crown, or Stars in a constellation, mingle their light and 
beauty together. Lovely girl! How did she associate within 
herself and present at one view all that wins regard and secures 
admiration! An orphan! Destitute of kindred,,in a cold world 
—a fragile flower, with no hand to defend it from the blast—a 
lovely bark upon the swelling sea of life, with no compass to 
guide its wanderings, or polar star to direct its dourse. No situa 
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tion makes so powerful an appeal to my sympathies—no contdition 
brings the tear into my eye so quick, or the sigh from my heart so 
‘readily as an orphan’s. An orphan! the very word is full of 
meaning. "Tis a name that, like the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones, tells of departed love—blighted hopes and ruined prospects 

An orphan! Ah, solitary one, who now will be thy counsellor— 
thy guide and guard? hen sickness prostrates thy frame and 
posters thy mind, who will smooth thy pillow—who anticipate 
thy wants—who cool thy feverish brow and solace thy fainting 
mind! And when the ‘horror of death has passed, who will close 
thy eyes and deck the turf that lies on thy still bosom! Who will 
cherish thy memory and think of thee when thou hast gone! Ah! 
who? : 

But Virginia was not left entirely comfortless. The anguish 
which the loss of her parents had caused, was softened by the | 
fact that there was one who cared for her. There was yet one 
arm, on which she could lean, and one ear, into which she could 
whisper her troubles. She had a friend and lover. When hap- 
pier fortunes smiled Thomas Maybroook had addressed her, and 
gained the promise of her hand and heart. And now that misfor- 
tune had overtaken his beloved, he clung still.closer to her, doing 
all in his power to soothe her grief. So soon as circumstances 
would permit, they were married, and a more devoted pair never 
came together. 

The war still progressed. The same motives which prompted 
its commencement continued to operate. England was puttin 
forth her mighty energies, in order to subdue her wayward off- 
spring, and commit the rising glory and dignity of the colonies to 
a grave, over which the patriot might weep and despotism triumph. 

Soon after his marriage, Maybrook, accompanied by Virginia, 
left his home and repaired to the scene of conflict. Through his 
diligent attention and brave efforts, he had been promoted to an 
honorable station, and consequently, his immediate’ presence was 
necessary. 

Throughout the continuance of the campaign, Mrs. Maybrook 
endured the trials, and underwent the various hardships, conse- 
quent upon her exposed condition. But neither the horrors of 
war, nor the safety of retirement, could induce her to be separated 
from him to whom she had given her affections and her all. Did 
she not reason correctly, when she said, that a life of toil and pri- 
vation, with those we love, is preferable to an existence of plenty 
and ease in their absence. 

When preparations were making for the battle of Cambden, 
Mrs. Mavheoele was induced, by the urgent solicitations of her hus- 
band, to remain at a distance: from the scene of conflict. The 
night before the engagement was a time of uneasiness to her. 
hen the East was giving to the world the first indications of re- 
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turning day, the battle begun. The place on which it was fought 
was narrow and unpleasant, chosen, not by design, but accident. 
The result of that engagement is known to all who are conversant 
with American history. High hopes had been formed, that a de- 
cisive blow would then be struck, and the South be freed from the 
ravages of insolent, overbearing enemies. But, alas, the time for 
the emancipation had not yet arrived; and to all her other losses 
was now to be added the defeat of her army. The skirmishes of 
the preceding night had been unfavorable; but when daylight 
came and both parties fully engaged, the consequences were dis- 
astrous. Heavy was the loss on the side of the Americans. Lon 
will that spot be remembered with sadness, for it has been Mea 
with gloom by the fall of the brave Baron de Kalb and others, who 
had exhibited the prentont personal gallantry. Many were taken 
prisoners—some of whom were banished from the State and others 
imprisoned. 

Among the large number who were taken captive, was the noble 
Maybrook. Information of this fact having been conveyed to his 
wife, she immediately determined. to adopt some measures to gain 
his presence ; choosing captivity with him rather than separation. 

But what expedient could she resort to, to accomplish her end? 
Worn down by constant exertion—losing rest by night and travel- 
ing by day, in an unhealthy climate she was not at all fit to exe- 
cute such a scheme. Unknown, however, to any one but her at- 
tendant, she started in pursuit of her lost husband. She thought 
not of the danger—she reflected not of the probability of failure 
—but with a soul nerved to its utmost strength, she sought the 
British camp. 

What a spring of powerful action is love! What but this, im- 
pels the blooming bride to relinquish the society of friends—to 
give up her father and mother—to sacrifice all the pleasures of 
home, and become the companion of man? What else enables 
her to bend night after night, and to watch hour after hour, over the 
couch of disease—to excite expectations which she fears cannot 
be realized, and impart consolation, in which she has no share? 
The love of woman! Oh! it is not an inoperative, cold principle, 
but an enlivening, acting quality, that prompts her to give up her 
own enjoyment, her own tranquillity, for the happiness of ano- 
ther. If she have wealth, influence, beauty and health, she will, 
without reluctance, lay them all upon the altar of devotion, and 
sacrifice them to him, whom she has chosen as the object of her 
fervent attachment. How do obstacles vanish—difficulties lessen, 
ann mountains become hills, before that all-subduing power of 
ove! 

Under the influence of this stimulus, Mrs. Maybrook continued 
her journey, until she came within sight of the encamped army. 
Overcome by weakness, she sank upon the ground and rested her 
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exhausted frame. She cared not for her suffering. Her eye had 
seen the oft-desired view, and she gave vent to her emotions in an 
earnest address to the Throne of Grace. Sweeter far than offerings 
of the richest incense, her prayer arose to Heaven, and ere her 
voice had prononounced the closing words, she felt invigorated 
from above. Then did she feel the support of grace—then did 
she rejoice that the time would come when her moistened eyes 
would no more be filled with tears, and her aching bosom would 
cease to be burthened with wo—when she and her husband— 
believers in the same Saviour—trusting in the same hope, and 
followers‘of the same example, should kneel around the same 
altar, and, with voices attuned to the same harmony, sing the 
same song of praise for ever. 

Refreshed by communion with God, she rose and proceeded 
towards the tented field. No enmity towards her husband’s captor 
—no feeling of revenge pervaded her breast; but with calm and 
subdued emotions, she drew near to the outskirts of the camp. She 
delivered herself into the hands of the sentinels, and not long after 
stood before the commander of the forces—Lord Cornwallis. 

‘¢ Is there an officer by the name of Maybrook in your posses- 
sion, noble Lord?’ 

As she uttered this expression, she knelt at the feet of the 
commander, and raising her distressed countenance, looked 
directly at him. Recovering from the suprise which so unusual 
a visitant had produced, he replied to her question in the af- 
firmative. 

Her eye brightened for a moment. A gleam of satisfaction 
overspread her beautiful features as she continued—“ Sir—he is 
my husband, and through dangers and trials, I have come hither to 
entreat you to let me be with him. Bondage will be pleasant, if 
it be passed with him.” 

The consent was given—and with a lighter step, and a more 
buoyant heart, she walked away with the guard towards the place 
of confinement. A moment more and the severed pair, whom 
‘“¢God had joined together,” were in each other’s arms. That 
embrace—that sight—Oh ! how dear it was. Past adversities— 
past troubles were forgotten in the bliss of that meeting. They 
had often met before, but never had they so affecting an interview 
since their acquaintance. 

The succeeding year terminated the protracted struggle. Con- 
ceived in the profoundest wisdom, the war was carried on with 
nobleness of spirit, and closed in triumph and joy. Harmony was 
restored,and the long and loud rejoicings of the American people, 
told to the world that the Colonies were, as God designed they 
should be, free as the chainless air. 

Upon the restoration of peace after the battle of Yorktown, the 
worthy Maybrook and his devoted lady were permitted to return 
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totheir homes. Amid the vicissitudes of the campaign, they had 
ever manifested the warmest affection for each other. ‘Their 
re had been tried, and it came forth from its ordeal, like refined 
old. 

, The evening of their days were unclouded, for they spent it in 
communion with God. What was the world to them? Loved 
they its amusements? Pursued they its vanities? Worshipped 
they at its shrine? No, no. For glory they were living—for 
Heaven they were looking. Their only business ‘was to prepare 
for Eternity—their only trust, the merits of Jesus—their only re- 
ward, a garland of unfading honor. 

As the stream flows with more smoothness as it draws near to 
the ocean, so did their livesrun more pleasantly as their end ap- 
proached. Their career concluded at the same time. ‘ Lovech 
and pleasant in their lives in death they were not divided.” They 
were interred inthe same grave. After sharing the same anxieties, 
and participating in the same enjoyments, they reposed on the 
same earthly pillow. Are not their loves perpetuated in another 
world? Can we think that attachments so hallowed—so pure— 
so unearthly, are made to last for a time, and then be destroyed ? 
If the soul retain her consciousness in the other world—if her 
feelings and desires remain, then we cannot doubt that those who 
are friends here will be friends there—that the chain of affection, 
rage by death, will there be reunited, no more to be rent assun- 

er. 





“THY WORD IS TRUTH.” 


I reap and I believe. My soul is witness of the truth; of the 
truth of what Iam; of what I must be; and of what I may\be. 
The heavens may be no more; the sun may cease to shine, and 
the stars go out in darkness, but thy Word stands secure and fixed, 
eternal truth. Years upon Pe may come and go, ages upon ages 


roll on their ceaseless round and thy Word stands eternal truth, 
eternal as thy own existence. Read by millions that have ceased 
to be on earth, and to be read by millions yet to come. And now 
it meets my eye: it comes to me, a sojourner here, as were my 
fathers; but soon, like them, I shall pass away. It speaks to me. 
I read, and I believe. I realize thy Word is truth. Away from 
human speculations, from the folly of boasting human reasonings, 
I turn my eye. Too long have I built my faith on man’s opinions. 
Now, O truth, O Word of God, I come to thee. Naked I hang on 
thy Word, and I prove thy Word is truth. Thy promises, what 
are they? They are spirit, and they are life. My soul is unsup- 
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plied no more. Doubts and fears, where are ye? Ah! ye are 
consumed in the light of truth. Ye cannot bear the blaze of truth. 
And malice and revenge, where are ye? By the power of truth, 
I see you blasted, overthrown. And se/f, the demon self, where 
art thou? Truth wages with thee a war of utter extermination. 
Its language is, I am Jehovah. I am that Iam. O man, what 
more canst thou ‘comprehend of God than ‘this—God is. And 
thou thyself a worm. 





THE HEART. 


Tue Human Heart !—no mortal eye 
Hath seen its springs laid bare ; 

A beauty and a mystery 
Is all that resteth there. 

In Love, how silently ’t will brood: 
Over feelings unconf 

A bird that feeds in solitude 
The younglings of its nest. 


{ts Hate is like voleanic fire ! 
We reck not of its wrath, 
*Till bursts the lava of its ire 
Around our scorching path. 
Its Friendship!—oh! the blessed seeds 
It strews in Time’s dark bowers,— 
That spring through Misery’s bitter weeds, 
To crown Life’s cup with flowers ! 


The heart’s ir /—what simile 
Portrays on re aright ? 

It is the Hell of Memory,— 
Unutterable Night ! 

Its Holiness !—a tree whose bloom 
Eternity supplies, 

And flocking to whose branches, come 
The birds of Paradise. 


In every human change, the heart 
Is but a living lyre, 

Where each fierce passion plays its part 
Upon a separate wire ; 

But harsh and wild the tones will be, 
While passion round them clings ; 

It never breaths true melody, 
Till Gop hath touched its strings, 
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Original. 
GERANIUM MACULATUM. 


—_——_ 


BY JOHN NEWMAN, M. D., OF NEW YORE. 


[See Plate.} 


Tere are three genera of plants bearing this common name. 
It is derived from a Greek word signifying crane’s bill ; so ealled 
from the long beaks of its seed vessels, whieh are of a strange 
and peculiar construction. The geraniums are the mimics of the 
Vegetable Kingdom. Their imitations are exceedingly strange 
and peculiar. Some in scent will resemble the rose, the lemon, 
the orange; others, in shape, the ivy, the heart’s-ease, the south- 
ernwood; while a different mode of copying will show horse- 
shoes, beef-steaks, baskets, and so on, through am endless variety. 
Our specimen, the Maculatum, is named from the Latin word 
maculo, to spot or blemish ; its stalk and leaves becoming spotted 
at a certain period of its life. We need not enter here into scien- 
tific particulars—that will be done in ancther and more appropriate 
place. In the Family Herbal and Materia Medica Botanica, we 
shall give our readers in a pleasing and coneise form, a perfect 
description of the engravings taken from Nature, of unequalled 
finish ; so that any one seeing the picture shall’be at once enabled 
to recognize the plant. The spotted cranesbill blossoms in June. 
Its flowers are purple, tipped with red, the model of which, ona 
large seale, may be seen on our fashionable belle’s hats this season. 
Its average height being about 15 inches, it may perhaps suggest 
itself to them as a beautiful substitute for feathers. The root is 
nearly as thick as the little finger, knotty,and tortuous; its super- 
abundance of tannin ranks it among the astringents. The dose 
of the saturated tincture is about 80 drops; of the powdered root, 
from 40 to 60 grains. It is used in diarrhcea, sore mouth, and 
bleeding from the lungs. 





ADVICE TO THE LADIES 


Ir you would be truly valuable, esteem not yourself chiefly 
according to your money and lands, but on the graces of your mind 
and person. Read a little more—read morality, history, innocent 

oetry, and the lives of generous overs. You dress well and 
a the belle air and mind: be as polite in your dress, and learn 
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to write a new style—I mean so as to write on all occasions, not 
as scholars but as gentlewomen. As you are ingenious, a litile 
application forms you for good house-wives; but to improve the 
beauties of the mind and carriage, will cost no more. Blend both 
accomplishments together, and do not, as some, be mutes and 
statues in company ; or, as others, perpetual drums. No longer 
be won by faces with brainless heads to them; neither mistake a 
low bow for pure good manners; nor a well dressed head for 
quality ; nora fashionable coat for an estate; servile cringing for 
true love; nor a smooth tongue for sense. Above all, do not mis- 
take wit for wisdom ; but cast a tender eye on him who has steady 
manly virtue and prudence in his conduct, and gives fair hopes of 
his minding at heart—the main chance. 





INDEPENDENT EXISTENCE OF MIND. 


‘‘ We have, in truth, the same kind of evidence for the exist- 
ence of mind, that we have for the existence of matter; namely, 
irom its properties—and of the two, the former appears to be the 
east liable to deception. ‘ Of all the truths we know,’ says Mr. 
Stewart, ‘the existence of mind is the most certain. Even the 
system of Berkley concerning the non-existence of matter is far 
more conceivable than that nothing but matter exists in the uni- 
verse.” A similar mode of reasoning may be applied to the mod- 
ification of materialism more prevalent in modern times, by which 
mind is considered as a result of organization, in other words, a 
function of the brain ; and upon which has been founded the conclu- 
sion, that, like our bodily senses, it will cease to be, when the: 
bodily frame dissolves. The brain, it is true is the centre 
of that influence on which depends sensation and motion. 
There is a remarkable connection between this organ and the 
manifestations of the mind, and by various diseases of the brain 
these manifestations are often modified, impaired, or suspend- 
ed. We shall afterwards see that these results are very far from 
being uniform; but even if they were uniform, the facts would 
warrant no other conclusion than that the brain is the organ of 
communication between the mind and the external world. When 
the materialists advances a single step beyond this, he plunges 
at once into conclusions which are entirely gratuitous and unwar- 
ranted. 

We rest nothing more upon this argument, than that these con- 
clusions are unwarranted ; but we might go further than this, and 
contend, that the presumption is cleaarly on the other side, when 
we consider the broad and obvious distinction which exists between 
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the particular phenomena of mind, and those functions which are 
exercised through the means of bodily organization. They donot 
admit of being brought into comparison, and have nothing in com. 
mon. The most exquisite of our bodily senses\are entire 
dependent for their exercise upon impressions from external things, 
We see not without the presence both of light and a body reflecti 
it; and if we could suppose light to be annihilated, though the 
eye were to retain its perfect condition, sight would be extinguish. 
ed. But mind owes no such dependence on external thin 
except in the origin of its knowledge in regard to them. When 
this knowledge has once been acquired, it is retained and recalled 
at pleasure ; and the mind exercises its various functions without 
any —, upon impressions from the external world. That 
which has long ceased to exists is still distinctly visible before it; 
or is recalled, after having been long forgotten, in a manner even 
still more wonderful ; and scenes, deeds, and beings, which never 
existed, are called up in long and harmonious succession, invested 
with all the characters of truth, and all the vividness of present ex- 
istence. The mindremembers, conceives, combines, and reasons; 
it loves, and fears, and hopes, in the total absence of any impres- 
sion from ‘without, that can influence in the smallest degree these 
emotions ; and we have the fullest conviction that it would con- 
tinue to exercise the same functions in undiminished activity, 
though all material things were at once annihilated. This argu- 
ment may be considered only as negative; but this is all that 
the subject admits of. For when we endeavored to speculate 
directly on the essence of mind, we are immediately lost in. pet- 
plexity, in consequence of our total ignorance of the subject, and ’ 
the use of terms borrowed from analogies with iineeriil things. 
Hence the unsatisfactory nature of every physiologica] or meta- 
physical argument respecting the essence of mind, arises a 
from the attempt to reason upon the subject in a manner of whic 
it is not susceptible. It admits not of an ordinary process of logic; 
for the facts on which it rests are the objects of consciousness only; 
-and the argument must consist in an appeal to the consciousness 
of every man, that he feels a power within totally distinct from 
any function of the body. 

What other conception than this can he form of that power b 
which he recalls the past, and provides for the future—by sich 
he ranges uncontrolled from world to world and from system to 
system—surveys the works of all-creating power, and rises to 
the contemplation of the Eternal Cause? To what function of 
matter shall he liken that principle by which he loves and fears, 
and joys and sorrows—by which he is elevated with hope, excited 
by enthusiasm, or sunk in the horrors of despair? These changes 
shed he feels in many instances, to be equally independent of 
impressions from without, and of the condition of his bodily frame. 
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In the most peaceful state of every coporeal function, passion, re- 
morse, or anguish, may rage within; and, while the body is racked 
by the most frightful diseases, the mind may repose in tranquility 
and hope. He is taught by physiology that every part of his body 
is in a constant state of change, and that, within a certain period 
every particle of it is renewed. But, amid these changes, he feels 
that the being whom he calls himself remains essentially the same. 
In particular, his rememberance of the occurrences of his early days, 
he feels to be totally inconsistence with the idea of an impression 
made upon a material organ, except he has recourse to the absur- 
dity of supposing that one series of particles, as they departed, 
transferred the picture to those which came to occupy their room. 
If the being, then, which we call mind or soul, be, to the utmost. 
extent of our knowledge, thus dissimilar to, and distinct from, 
anything that we know to be a result of ee organization, what 
reason have we to believe that it should be-effected by any change 
in the arrangement of material organs, except in so far as relates 
to its intercourse with this external world. The effects of that 
change which we call the death of an animal body, are nothing more 
than a change in the arrangement of its constituent elements; for 
it can be demonstrated, on the strictest principles of chemistry, 
that not one particle of these elements ceases toexist. We have, 
m fact, no conception of annihilation ; and our whole experience 
1s opposed to the belief of one atom that ever existed having ceas- 
ed to exist. 

There is, therefore, as Dr. Brown has well remarked, in the 
very decay of the body, an analogy which would seem to indicate 
the continued existence of the thinking principle, since that which 
we term decay is itself only another name for continued existence. 
To conceive, then, that anything mental ceases to exists after 
death, when we know that everything coporeal continues to exists, 
is a gratuitous assumption, contrary to every rule of philosophical 
inquiry, and in direct opposition not only to all the facts relating 
to mind itself, but even to the analogy which is furnished by the 
disolution of the bodily frame.””— Abercrombie. 





EDUCATION. » 


THE great activity which is displayed in all the movements of 
the American people, is calculated to produce the grandest results, 
and whatever direction it pursues, must exercise a powerful influ- 
ence upon their condition and destiny. Objects of popular affection 
are fondly cherished, and their accomplishment is prosecuted with 
the most ardent assiduity, and undeviating constancy. Education 
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has always been held by them in the highest estimation, and the 
time, it is to be hoped, is not far distant, when it will be pursued 
with similar ardor and results, displayed in those magnificent im- 

rovements which shed so much honor upon the genius, patriot. 
ism, and enterprise of the country. 

Popular feeling, when once thoroughly embarked in the prose. 
cution of it, will exhibit a loftiness of tone, and a splendor of suc- 
cess, unequalled in other parts of the earth. Every effort should 
be made to hasten the arrival of the time, when the institutions 
for the diffusion of knowledge shall occupy their appropriate as. 
cendency in the minds and affections of the people. Before this 
can occur, education must be more generally and closely adapted. 
to their wants and condition. 

The literary world has been agitated by a controversy whether 
the collegiate system is correct—as if there were any branch of 
learning which, in its appropriate sphere, does not deserve culti- 
vation; or as if the same course of instruction should be arbitra- 
rily applied to all classes of society. An inflexible standard is 
assumed and men are required to conform to it, however uncon- 
genial to their condition. Thousands who cannot reach it, are 
thus neglected, and the great mass of the people are, from their 
necessary avocations and mode of life, deprived of the benefits 


derived from the acquisition of the elements of practical know 
ledge, which would be eagerly acquired, if properly taught, and 


would furnish the most desirable aid in the various pursuits by 
which a subsistence is obtained. 

Little of the intelligence that pervades the country is acquired 
in schools. Men pick up their information in travelling, from 
newspapers, and by political controversies. How grand would be 
the result, if to these opportunities, and the incessant stimulus of 
an active and vigorous state of society, could be added early and 
general instruction in the arts and sciences! 

The standard of intelligence varies in different communities. 
A comparison between our own and other countries is sufficient to 
teach us the practicability of elevating the intelligence and the 
morals of a whole nation, so as to quicken the movements of life, 
increase the industry, and promote the happiness of society. 

A contracted system of education possesses numerous evils. It 
is apt to create a class of superficial scholars, who, by their vanity 
and arrogance, bring learning into disrepute. It encourages a 
most erroneous impression among parents, that the expense of edu- 
cation is thrown away, unless their children embark in one of the 
learned professions, thereby creating a sort of monopoly of know- 
ledge, and depriving a large part of society of the advantages to 
be derived from it. We want a higher grade of education for 
mechanics, merchants, and farmers, to whom knowledge should 
be considered as essential, as to the members of the learned pro- 
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fessions. It is a lamentable fact, that a large portion, even of our 
men of wealth, are without the cultivation essential to the proper 
enjoyment of their property. Numerous examples abound of the 
neglect of education by the very persons whose opportunities are 
the most extensive, and from whom the country has the right to 
expect the highest grade of excellence. It is to be hoped that the 
time will speedily arrive when education will be conducted on a 
more extensive scale, and that the higher branches of it will be 
viewed by the people with the same regard that is bestowed on 
primary schools., 

Every new institution increases the number of scholars, by ex- 
tending the facilities of education, and opening a closer and more 
extensive intercourse with the community: as the points of con- 
tact with the people are increased, a love of knowledge is widely 
diffused, and the impulses to exertion acquire additional energy. 
Education, instead of being confined to the few, dispenses its 
blessings over a larger surface, and takes a firmer hold on the 
habits and feelings of society. 

The system of collegiate education which now prevails, is mainly 
adapted to the improvement of youth destined for professional 
avocations, or for such as possess the wealth which exempts them 
from other than literary labors. The diffusion of knowledge on a 
more extensive scale, and in a greater variety of forms, would pro- 
mote the safety and prosperity of the country, and widen the 
sphere of individual usefulness and enjoyment. There is scarcely 
a medium between what is considered as a complete course of edu- 
cation, and the scanty provision so parsimoniously made for primary 
instruction. Yet it 1s apparent that one system cannot be suitable 
to all classes of society. 

In acquiring the knowledge needful to professional men, mechan- 
ies, agriculturists, and merchants, are apt to neglect the know!- 
edge connected with the pursuits by which their subsistence must 
be obtained. Mercantile schools, in our large cities, would be 
productive of vast benefit. A race of men would spring up under 
their fostering care, who would do honor to the nation. A shop- 
keeper, a captain of a merchantman, a clerk, a broker, would not 
be the worse for having devoted 'a portion of iis boyhood to the 
acquisition of practical knowledge, illustrating or adorning his 
respective occupation. A foundation would thus be laid for sub- 
sequent improvement. Men embarked in commercial pursuits, 
whether on the ocean or on the land, would feel the invigorating 
influence of scientific attainments, within the compass of their oc- 
cupations, which would refresh the fatigue of labor, and guide the 
course of industry. 

The influence upon society, by the establishment of institutions 
peculiarly adapted to the improvement of agriculturists, cannot 
be surpassed by any other scheme for its advancement. Agricul. 
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tural schools, where the acquisition of science would be increased, 
and rendered more valuable by practical illustrations of its nature 
and uses, would be the means of fostering a race of hardy, indus- 
trious, and enlightened citizens, whose rural pursuits and extensive 
knowledge would render them the bulwarks of their country, and 
the successful patrons of virtue and intelligence. 

There is no portion of the community which has more seriously 
suffered for the want of a good system of education, than the 
agricultural. With an occupation preminently adapted to be. the 
companion of science, enjoying the calm seclusion of rural life, 
exempt from the vexations and turmoil which beset men engaged 
in other avocations, the farmer requires the invigorating power of 
mental exercise, and needs some congenial pursuit to expand and 
replenish his intellect. Corporeally employed, his mind has abun- 
dant leisure, and cannot fail to degenerate and be injured by list- 
fessness, and the want of healthful excitement. The beauties of 
creation which surround him are often not understood, because 
science ,has never developed their mysteries, nor taught him to 
enjoy their charms. The heavens glowing with the brilliancy of 
oe worlds, afford him neither delight nor instruction ; the soil 
which he cultivates, abounds in intellectual treasures, hidden from 
him by the veil of ignorance, which early neglect has deprived 
him of the power of removing; the plants which so luxuriantly 
flourish around him furnish a volume for study, full of pleasure 
and usefulness, but education has never taught him to comprehend 
the instruction they convey: the book of nature is, in fact, 
to him a dead letter, or but darkly understood, while he drags 
along an existence, unprofitable ni pleasureless, when compared 
to the enjoyments he might possess, and the usefulness 
which would distinguish his career, if knowledge had early. 
been his companion, and had shed its benign influence over 


his path. 





RESPECT TO THE LADIES 


I nave found that the men who are really most fond of the society 
of ladies, who cherish for them a high respect, nay reverence, are 
seldom the most popular with the sex. Men of more assurance, 
whose tongues are lightly hung, who make words supply the place 
of ideas, and place nace Mati. in the room of sentiment, are the 
favorites. A true respect for women leads to respectful action 
towards them, and respectful is usually distant action, and this 

eat distance is mistaken by them for neglect and want of 
interest. 
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CHANGE. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH, BOSTON, 


CuaNnGE is written on the tide, 
On the forest’s leafy pride, 

On the streamlet glancing bright, 
On the jewelled crown of night— 
All whereon the eye can rest, 
Shows it legibly imprest. 


All things earthly, like a dream, 

Pass, and are not what they seem ; 
O’er their features, while we gaze, 
Swiftly sweeps some varying phase. 
Lo! the storm hath passed away— 
Mark the rainbow’s vivid ray ! 
Where? ‘Tis past. We look again— 
Sunshine brightens all the plain— 

Let thy spirit bathe in light— 

Look again—thou look’st on night! 


Lo! within its mother’s arms, 
Smiles the babe in infant charms ; 
Look again—on that fair brow, 

Care hath ploughed its furrows now; 
Wordless now those lips no more, 
Hark! what eloquence they pour, 
Eloquence that chains and burns, 
Startles, soothes, and wins by turns. 


Such is life—all fair to-day, 

Dark, to-morrow, dull and grey— 
Changing ever, like the moon, 

Or the fleecy clouds of June, 

Now in brightness, now in gloom— 
Now the cradle—now the tomb. 


But beyond this shifting sky, 
Look with faith-illumined eye ; 
There upon that glorious shore, 
Change and death are known no more ; 
There their dark domain shall cease, 
There is permanence and peace. 
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MRS. STEWART, OR DISCIPLINE AND EFFORT, 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE, 


/ 


Conr.ict is the principle of all greatness, whether muscular, 
mental, or moral. No physical strength is acquired without exer- 
tion; and the most is * limb would soon be shorn of its vigor, 
if it remained unemployed. Uniform effort accomplishes wonders 
by means of the corporeal faculties. The popular pedestrian 
achievements illustrate this maxim, which is their only use. By 
daily exercise in jumping, a child may eventually reach the ceiling 
of a lofty apartment. , 

The mind, no less than the body, becomes strenuous and alert 
by combating its inert tendencies. Although no convert to Joco- 
tot’s theory of the ‘‘ equality of human intelligences,” yet, that 
continued effort, and regular cultivation were prominent means of 
the remarkable superiority of many, if not all, who have been and 
are intellectual luminaries, cannot probably be doubted for a mo- 
ment. The mental veteran may be also great in proportion to his 
scars. Defeat only stimulates exertion in persevering minds ; and 
perhaps no grand ar has ever been accomplished, without many 
previous and signal failures. These excife to more strenuous ef- 
fort. They are epochs in the intellectual history, and elicit latent 
energies, and give renewed courage, and also furnish a glimmering 
light to other and more auspicious means. The eminent Christian 
philosopher, Doctor Dick, has remarked, that it may be laid down 
as a kind of axiom, to which few exceptions will occur, that great 
discoveries in science and improvements in arts are never to be 
expected, but as the result of knowledge, combined with un- 
wearied investigation. ‘Those useful inventions even, which have 
been imputed to chance, would have been unavailable and forgot- 
ten, had not the accidental discoveries been made known to minds, 
that viewed them in all their bearings, and traced them to all their 
legitimate consequences. When men of science propose some 
object of utility, or discovery, how long must that object be kept 
in view ; how various must be the conjectures and means to secyre 
it; how hopeless, often, yet how untiring will be the pursuit, until 
the vision has become so keen, and the grasp so strong, that complete 
success is achieved. What profound meditation, what research, 
what power of decision, what subjection of weariness, impatience, 
distrust, despondence, and what years of perseverance, did the 
discovery of the principle of gravitation cost! A principle no loss 
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wonderful for its simplicity, than for the extent and magnificence 
of its effects.’ And how gloriously was the discoverer rewarded ! 
And not alone in the security of the object of pursuit; but also in 
the vastly increased powers of his intellectual capacity. 

Moral greatness, although of immensely. higher order than the 

others, is attained in like manner. Only moral greatness is truly 
sublime. The gladiator may discipline his sinews, and almost 
compete in strength even, with his maddened adversary. And there 
are modern as well as ancient names, ‘which awaken pity, if not 
contempt, for their owners, on account of the fearful perversion of 
their splendid talents. But when we read or hear of Howard, the 
illustrious philanthropist, the soul—debased as it may be—bends 
with instinctive homage, and feels as if a ray from his beatified 
spirit illumed and purified its purposes. While Napoleon, like the 
fabled genii, traversed the affrighted earth, marked his footsteps 
with human blood—our own Washington rose like another lu- 
minary upon the dark and troubled scene of American politics, 
and with.no marvellous intellectual ability—but in the tranquil 
might of moral majesty—he pursued the narrow path of duty, and 
blenched neither to the power of enemies, nor to the influence of 
affection. He had no noonday brightness, no declining splendor. 
His whole course was light and glory ; and he left a heavenly and 
perennial brilliancy on the national horizon. 
_ Ambition and necessity are the ordinary stimulants to exertion. 
Ignorance and indolence often degrade the objects of the former ; 
and their sphere and means are alike contemptible. A desire for 
precedence in fashion, in expensive entertainments, in furniture, 
equipage, dress, wealth, &c., are certain indications of mental and 
moral meanness. It is impossible that rational beings, if intellectu- 
ally superior to every-day mortals, can have other feelings than self- 
contempt and self-abasement for their voluntary degradation, when 
they enter upon the career of competition for these objects with 
those who are incapable of higher attainments. This prostitution 
of nobler faculties mingles indignation with our pity for such sub- 
jects of vulgar ambition. Rarely indeed do the sublunary objects 
of man comport with his mental elevation and moral responsibility. 
Genuine patriotism, and disinterested benevolence, at long inter- 
vals, as the light-house to the nocturnal mariner, guide and ‘cheer, 
and show how safe and how pleasaut to the troubled wanderer, if 
the whole dark wilderness were thus illuminated. 

‘Necessity is the great lever of mental improvement; and a 
mighty power to move, it is found in the domestic affections. The 
stupid have become intelligent; the indolent, active; the timid, 
daring; and those whom only the softest winds of heaven’ had 
been permitted to visit, under these influences, have unshrinking] 
breasted adversity in all its fearful bearings—not only in its physi- 
cal sufferings, but in “the proud man’s contumely,” and m the 
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scorn of those ‘‘ whose fathers they would have disdained to set 
with the dogs of their flock.””? Perhaps many instances are known 
to all; forin the great and frequent fluctuations of property in our 
country, if some remain unscathed, they will find others far less 
fortunate in their own circle of relatives, or acquaintances. One, 
whom I well knew, both in prosperity and adversity, was a re- 
markable instance of the unpromising materials, which are some- 
times called into the service of affliction; and also, of the untiring 
determination of maternal love. The whole of the following 
sketch, except the names, is literally true. 

Mrs. Stewart’s father was a highly respectable lawyer. His 
practice was large and lucrative. His moral standard was elevated ; 
and his character was not only that of strict integrity, but highly 
honorable. This epithet I use in opposition to modern chivalry, 
which was synonymous with honor ; but now appears to designate 
a class of men, who have no control over their passions, and whose 
absorbing principle is revenge. Mr. Lyman was manly, generous, 
liberal in all his dealings, pecuniary and moral, and .incapable 
of meanness in any of its departments. He had strong sym- 
pathies and deep affections, which were concealed from ordinary 
observation by a reserved manner, that sometimes appeared like 
sternness. He had, what probably was thought by many, a fas- 
tidious idea of female delicacy ; and his views of female education 
and intellectual culture were far in advance of his time. =~ 

All these paternal qualities had a constant, powerful, but im- 
perceptible influence upon the formation of his daughter’s charac- 
ter. Her mother, an intelligent woman, who lived but for her 
family, both from a principle of duty and esteem for her husband, 
conformed to his wishes regarding their child, and without differ- 
ing from him in opinion in any respect; save one, on which her 
judgment, had it prevailed, would have much diminished her 
daughter’s subsequent trials. Mrs. Lyman knew the subject on 
which she dissented from her. husband, to have a momentous in- 
fluence ‘on domestic respectability, as well as on domestic happi- 
ness. But when she perceived her arguments to be ineffectual, 
she quietly acquiesced in his decision. She was an admirable 
household manager; and as Mr. Lyman believed that an ample 
property and a suitable number of domestics should exonerate the 
mistress from personal aid and anxious care, she so ordered her 
family arrangements, that he was altogether unconscious how much 
attention, and service also, were given by her to his well-governed 
establishment. As property was not then so insecure and floating 
as it afterwards became, he did not apprehend that his daughter 
might ever need the means to furnish herself with every constitu- 
ent of domestic comfort and independence, and objected to her 
employment in household concerns. 

iss Lyman was a warm-hearted, credulous, high-minded, girl; 
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if utter scorn and. abhorrence of everything mean, in thought and 
action, merit the latter appellation. Her conduct and character 
were under the controlling influence of her feelings; and as they 
were ardent, liberal, and romantic, she was encompassed by a 
false lustre, no less delusive to herself than to others—for only 
moral and religious principles can produce what is truly excellent, 
ermanent, and noble. She was called, and considered herselt 
to be independent, because she unequivocally exhibited her regard 
and repugnance on all occasions, even when the latter found its 
objects in the highest social. position, and the former, its attraction 
in very subordinate ranks. She had occasional opportunities, and 
delightedly availed herself of them, to draw forth to observation, 
both mental intelligence, and moral and oppressed merit from ob- 
scurity, and secure to them that favor which her disinterested pa- 
tronage might claim. ‘To those individuals, and to them whom 
she loved and honored, she was truly unpretending and humble, 
although haughtiness was no indefinite feature of her character. 
But that haughtiness had not its source in any physical superiority. 
She loved and respected moral worth, wherever she found it; but 
she was a worshipper of mind, and the brilliance of extraordinary 
talents was too dazzling. to her imagination, to permit her percep- 
tion of any moral blemish that might accompany them. She was 
conscious of greater intellectual. endowments than the generality 
of her associates; and on this supposed excellence was founded a 
pride, which she in vain sought wholly,to extinguish in subsequent 
life, when she was governed by a purer a nobler principle. 
Having never felt the privation of luxuries, she was ignorant of 
their value, as well as that of Comforts and necessaries ; ‘and the 
self-complacency induced by wealth or any merely outward dis- 
tinction, was an object of her deep contempt. Hier pride was 
stimulated also by the undoubted friendship and confidence of 
of many gifted beings, whose vast superiority to herself, instead 
of creating envy, increased her sense of self-consequence—for she 
considered their regard as an evidence, that however, unequal was 
her mind, they found in her a congeniality of taste and pursuit. 
She felt it to be an honor and a privilege to revolve as a satellite 
round those luminous intelligences, and to reflect their light. She 
was withal, animated, enthusiastic, and sincere; and although she 
had no pretensions to personal beauty, she was followed, flattered, 
and courted. Much of which was, however, owing to her station 
in society, and the wide but discriminating hospitality of her pa- 
rents. She was fervently loved, and inveterately hated. As there 
was neither prudence, nor moderation’ in, her own feelings, she 
could scarcely be an object of mere indifference to any who knew 
her. 
There needs little sagacity, or worldly knowledge, to perceive 
that such a female as Miss Lyman, would not pass quietly through 
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The Pool of Bethesda. 





life, nor meet with only common calamities. Indeed, her whole 
character challenged vicissitude, disappointment, and anguish of 
spirit. But of ‘the uses of adversity,” that was not the least 
valuable, which ‘‘ separated the chaff from the wheat’? on the long 
catalogue of her friends—neither were tried and true hearts the 
least ‘* precious jewels,”’ which she found in “its ugly and ven- 
omous head.” 

She married in her own sphere of life, and the surrounding in- 
fluences promised permanent happiness and prosperity. But in the 
prime of existence, when human feeling is perhaps more vital and 
vivid than at any other period, Mrs. Stewart became a destitute 
widow with a large family of young children. For some time her 
mind seemed paralyzed. ‘There was no living being from whom 
she might claim relief, or guidance. The Christian faith, that she 
had recently experienced, alone saved her from despair; and that 
faith was too incipient and too faint to sustain and to direct her, as 
in later years. All personal considerations became permanently 
extinct. She had no consciousness of suffering, nor of desire, ex- 
cept for her children. But she had lived in an ideal world; and 
was as ignorant of human nature and of the pecuniary concerns 
of life, as were the objects of her care. She felt as if mother 
and children had been suddenly transported to an interminable 
desert, whence there was no hope of escape, and where were no 
means of existence. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY SEBA SMITH. 
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Unto the holy city came 
Judea’s sons and daughters, 
The paralytic, blind, and lame, 
To seek Bethesda’s healing waters. 
An angel o’er the fountain moved 
With kindly power from day to day, 
And he, that first its virtues proved, 
Was healed, and forthwith went his way. 























Amid the throng that waited there, 
Judea’s 3 we sons and daughters, 
A patient Hebrew many a year 
Had watched the angel-troubled waters, 
And often, at the healing hour, 
He feebly toward the fountain bore him: 
But all too late to feel its power, 
For one had always stepped before him. 






































The Joys of Prayer. 





Even in those parts of prayer that might seem only painful, 
there is a pleasure that would be ill exchanged for this world’s 
most boasted bliss. In the bitterness of repentant sorrow for sin, 
there is a sweetness; in the agony of fervent supplication for 
pardon, there is a joy, as much superior to the best the world 
can boast, as the heavens are higher than the earth— 





Q! what a happy, heaven-foretasting life. might the children of 
God enjoy on earth, if they would live a life of prayer! How 
calm might they be in the midst of the wildest storms. How joy- 
ful in the midst of the deepest tribulations. How composed and 
cheerful, while all around was agitation and alarm—the smile of 
Heaven sparkling around their path, the peace of Heaven dwelling 
within their hearts. 

They say that travellersin Alpine regions are encompassed with 
a clear atmosphere, and cloudless sunshine, whilst traversing 
the summit of those lofty mountains, at the very time that the 
world below them is all wrapt.in mists and darkness, and thunder- 
clouds are bursting at their feet. Even thus does prayer lift the 
believer to a loftier and serener region, far, far above the clouds 
and storms that darken and distract the world below. In that 
region of purity and peace, the atmosphere is clear and calm; and 
the light of God’s countenance shines. brightly on the believer’s 
soul, while he sees the thunder-clouds of earthly care and sorrow 
rolling beneath his feet; thus realizing the beautiful illustration of 





A stranger came and gazed awhile 
On him who there in anguish lay ; 
Then kindly said, with holy smile : 
‘* Hebrew, arise, and go thy way.” 
As forth into the world that hour, 
With footsteps light, the Hebrew trod, 
* Pve felt,” he cried, “the Almighty’s power, 
Pve heard the voice of God,” 

































THE JOYS OF PRAYER. 


The broadest smile unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than prayer’s repentant tears. 


“ As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its base the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head:!”” 








Christ in the Tenpest. 











CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST 


_— 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


—_—— 


Storm on the heaving waters !—The vast sky 
Is stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud, 
Rolls heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shaken by midnight’s Angel from on high. 
Through the thick sea-mist, faintly and afar, 
Chorazin’s watch-light glimmers like a star, 
And, momently, the ghastly cloud-fires play 
On the dark whet of Capernaum’s bay, 
And tower and turret into light spring forth 
’ Like spectres starting from the storm-swept earth ; 
And vast and awful, Tabor’s mountain form, 
Its Titan forehead naked to the storm, 
Towers for one instant, full and clear, and then 
Blends with the blackness and the cloud again. 


And it is very terrible !—The roar 
Ascendeth unto heaven, and thunders back, 
Like the response of demons, from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempest—yawning o’er 
The wild waves in their torment. Hark !—the cry 
Of strong man in peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky, 
As the rent bark one moment rides to view, 
On the tal billows, with the thunder-cloud 
Closing around, above her, like a shroud ! 


He stood upon the reeling deck—His form 
Made visible by the lightning, and His brow 
Pale, and uncovered to the rushing storm, 
Told of a triumph man may never know— 
Power underived and mighty—* Peacre—BE sTILL !* 
The great waves heard Him, and the storm’s loud tone 
Went moaning into silence at His will: 
And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away, \ 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 
Changing, upon the pinions of the wind, 
To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 


Dread Ruler of the Tempest! Thou before 

Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm— 
To whom the waves do homage round the shore 

Of many an Island empire !—if the form 
Of the frail dust beneath Thine eye, may claim 

Thy infinite regard—oh, breathe upon 
The storm and darkness of man’s soul the same 
Quiet, and peace, and humbleness which came 

O’er the roused waters, where Thy voice had gone 
A minister of power—to conquer in Thy name! 
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MRS. STEWART, OR DISCIPLINE*+ AND EFFORT. 


“AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE, 


—— ed « 


{Concluded.] 


Mrs. Stewanrt’s first resource was an impressive comment upon 
her entire -unacquaintedness with practical business. She had 
great self-confidence; she trusted not.only in the strength of her 
maternal affection, her. power of endurance, and her mental ener- 
gy, but also in her competency to choose her:own way, and to ac- 
complish her purposes. Therefore, without communicating her 
scheme to those who might have convinced her of its fallacy, or 
instruct her regarding suitable means, she resolved to edit a literary 
paper! There were then very few in the States, and none in 
that section of the country. For the commencement, she relied 
on herself, and on a literary treasure in her possession composed 
of the manuscripts of friends, and choice selections from other 
writers. Her necessities admitted ‘no delay.; and she hoped that 
her missile when sent to those who loved and were gratified to aid 
her, would secure their efficient and ample support. But she dis- 
persed gratuitously her introductory sheet only to her mere” ac- 
quaintances and neighbors; for in her pride of independence, she 
endeavored to acquire patronage, before she sought literary assis- 
tance. She made no ern engagement with the printer, and 
his charge absorbed all her available means ; and she obtained not 
a single subscriber! This failure corroborated her increasing con- 
victions of the heartlessness and selfishness of the world. It is 
true, that her paper evinced entire ignorance of whatever apper- 
tained to the undertaking, except the materials; and her terms 
were so low, that only a very extensive circulation could have 
made it the source of emolument. She had beén too proud" to 
solicit favor, otherwise than by the specimen of her proposed work ; 
and that pride brooked still less to remonstrate, or to inquire into 
the cause of the disappointment. There might have been kind- 
ness in forbearing to give encouragement; for she was surrounded 
by business people; and they must have'perceived that failure was 
inevitable. From the beginning of her pecuniary misfortunes she 
had entirely secluded herself from general society ; -and this defeat 
was not calculated to throw her upen the sympathies of those 
around her.» ; 

Mrs. Stewart had many and kind friends. Her pridé had re- 
volted _ receiving gifts in money; but she now accepted a 
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loan and opened a small trimming shop. Her stock was go 
limited and her profits so trivial, that she soon perceived her pe. 
cuniary responsibility would be increased, rather than diminished, 
by continuing this employment. She could devise no unexpen- 
sive resource, except in her needle and this was.a forlorn hope; 
for although her taste, as well as her education, had made her neat 
and thorough in whatever she performed, yet as she was entirely 
unskilled in fhe more lucrative departments of millinery and dress. 
making, she could expect but limited relief from her greatest ef- 
forts, that must be superadded to the labor of domestic avocations 
and the care of her children, which no other claim ever induced 
her to remit, ortoslight. She had a vigorous constitution, uniform 
health, unflinching purpose, and a perennial fountain of maternal 
love. These materials enabled her uniformly to pursue her em, 
ployment through one, and often, through two nights, each week, 
But there are bounds, upon which neither mind nor matter can 
trespass with impunity; and these bounds are narrow in propor- 
tion to previous self-indulgence. All the physical occupations of 
Mrs. Stewart were unremitting, unaccustomed, and arduous. Her 
affections and intellect were ardent and elastic—yet the pressure 
upon both was so incessant and powerful; the struggle so earnest 
and continual; the future so encompassed by ‘clouds and dark- 
ness ;”” the present so forlorn and seemingly hopeless—that the 
corporeal citadel gave symptoms of weakness, and thereby 
awakened an apprehension, more agonizing than any she had ex- 
perienced. The barb of every grief, pierced the mother, rather 
than the individual.. Therefore, to die—to leave her children or- 
phans, dependent upon worldly sympathy and compassion—was 
the consumation of all endurable anguish to her soul. This pun- 
gent and overwhelming fear could not be tranquilized by reason; 
and for years was unsubdued even by religion. From the first 
period of her destitution, Mrs..Stewart’s friends had urged her to 
become ateacher. But the employment was as repugnant to her 
judgment, as it was to her inclination. It was hostile to the 
habits of her whole life. She doubted, moreover, if she had pa- 
tience that would be at all equivalent to the demand. But, if she 
would exist for her children, and supply their necessities, there 
was then no other alternative. 

Mrs. Stewart had long withdrawn from the world. She had 
relinquished all literary and nearly all social intercourse. Except 
that her affections survived—and their intensity was increased— 
she and all around her were so changed, she might have fancied, 
that not only her nature had been transformed to what was entirely 
unlike her former self, but. that she had become an inhabitant of 
another planet than the earth. But this diversity affected her 
chiefly as it regarded her children; and all reminiscences of de- 
ct privileges and enjoyments were bitter on their, and not on 
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her own account. Her. new avocation brought harassing cares in 
addition to maternal anxieties. _There was now also a necessit 

for almost indiscriminate association with the people who sue 
rounded her, and which required great self-denials, not only be- 
cause she had so long secluded herself from social communion, 
but because the sphere of her intercourse had so widened, as to 
make her acquainted with much, both of manners and of morals, 
which she had never previously witnessed. Polished life conceals 


many things, that would revolt pure taste, and strict principle... .. .. 
It is doubtless a conservator also from some evils as well as —* = 
a covering to others. As mere annoyances and vexations, pers yy 


haps there are none greater, to those whose sentiments, and. habit8, 
| moral code have been of a higher order, than the vulgarities of 
persons who have a low moral standard. Unless we are con- 
scious of the ennobling and purifying influence of genuine religion, 
we shall be at a loss to account for the evidently superior dignity 
and refinement, which will always be found in real Christians, 
however humble their station, and however limited their under. 
standing and advantages. 

Mrs. Stewart was a successful teacher, for she was faithful and 
unwearied in the discharge of her new duties. But she was not a 
woman who could ever become popular. She found either warm 
friends or bitter enemies, as in former years. She had-always a 
mortifying consciousness of many defects; but she had learned 
that much, which she had valued in herself, as sterling excellence, 
and as evidence of superior endowments, was radically wrong; 
and although both her natural character and superinduced  princi- 
ple alike impelled her to unremitting efforts to control afd subdue 
her failings, enough rematned to avert the regard, and to excite 
the resentment, of those whom she neither loved nor respected. 
She did not, as formerly, treat such persons with contempt, or 
neglect; but through all the courtesy, that she knew it her duty to 
manifest towards them, her feelings were exhibited, notwithstand-= 
ing all her efforts. She was denounced as proud; and every 
heart, in which the suspicion of such a sin existed against her, was 


desolated of kindly emotion. ‘* What has she to be proud of?” ' 


was the scornful inquiry of all, who understood no claim which 
was not counted by pecuniary possessions. 

But a different, and far deeper affliction shadowed Mrs. Stewart’s 
subsequent life. She never desired popular favor. Her character 
was always superior to such an object. She was entirely dis- 
qualified for the condescension to cater for a taste so vulgar, so 
indiscriminating, so capricious, as that of the people. .The love 
and approbation of her friends were, perhaps,“too dear to her, 
But, if assured thatishe was in the path of strict and holy duty, 
she was neither dismayed, nor much disturbed, by menace, nor 
obloguy, nor ridicule. Yet unwittingly and foolishly, she had in- 
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curred her own keen self-reproach, and contumelious treatment 
from others. As the character and incidents, now portrayed, are 
those of real life, the most impressive moral to be derived from 
them, may be found in the circumstances connected with the wast- 
ing regret, to which I have alluded. 

At least in this country, no amount of wealth can exonerate 
parents from the duty to instruct their daughters, not only in the 
management, but also in the details of domestic affairs. A defect 
in regard to this duty may be, and probably often is, fatal both to 
property and to happiness. No self-denial, no toil, subsequently, 
can altogether supply this deficiency in the female head of a 
family, especially, if she is a mother; for filial claims are even 
more imperative and engrossing. Mrs. Stewart was eminent] 
active and diligent, by temperament and habit. She had also sold 
the wardrobe and every ornament of better days ;” and her dress 
was always singular for its plainness. But although self-denying 
in an unusual degree, she knew not how to economise—or, more 
correctly, she had no degree of the art to make something out of 
nothing ; nor to “‘ make an appearance’”’ without adequate means. 
She could not cover poverty by the semblance of plenty. She 
learned that almost everything, which the habits of her whole life 
had ‘made seemingly necessary, might be relinquished. But this 
knowledge was slowly acquired, ecovigh many years. She was 
injudicious in her plans, calculating neither upon contingences, 
nor disappointments. She was also subject to numerous frauds in 
her pecuniary concerns. All these difficulties—the consequences 
of defective instruction—added to the claims of her large family, 
involved her in pecuniary obligations, which she was unable to 
meet, although she received liberal professional patronage. 

And here, I feel it incumbent upon me to remark, that the 
emoluments of female teachers are discreditable to the justice, to 
the humanity, to the intelligence, and to the liberality of this na- 
tion. Those teachers often are ladies of education and refinement, 
and who have been accustomed to all the indulgences of wealth, 
and yet, cheerfully submit to a wasting, arduous employment, for 
@ remuneration that requires strict economy in a single woman, if 
she would secure the most limited resource in age, or in sickness 
—and for a mother, it entirely excludes all such ability; and, in- 
dependently of personal considerations, is the deep and incessant 
solicitude of maternal love. Parents, in boasted New England 
even, with a moderate income, purchase ornaments for their chil- 
dren, at a cost which would excite indignation, if demanded by a 
faithful female teacher for three months’ toil. Those parents who 
sanction this ungenerous and unjust procedure, by their example 
and influence, should consider the possibillity, that their own 
daughters, nursed in the lap of luxury and indulgence, may yet be 
dependent on these parsimonious payments. 
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Debt is an evil of great magnitude to every person of moral 
integrity. And this ty is often greatly enhanced by circumstances 
andcharacter. Where there is a consciousness that i¢ might have 
been avoided at whatever cost, the regret, the affliction, the sense 
of degradation in the same minds, become keen, and almost. over- 
whelming. This combination of feelings seemed less ehdurable 
to Mrs. Stewart than all the sorrows of her past life. To the latter, 
as Divine dispensations, it was her duty to submit; but it was no 
less incumbent upon her to cherish a piercing and constant sense 


of her pecuniary obligations, that her invention, as her efforts, 
might be thereby stimulated. The possibility to remove this fear-». 


ful incubus, joined suspense to its other inflictions. Additionally 
to instruction, she adopted several expedients, some of which par- 
tially succeeded ; and others were not only entire failures, but in- 
creased the embarrassments they were designed to remove. One 
of the latter, was a volume, which she published, upon a special 
emergency. It was a signal supremacy of principle over pride. 
Mrs. Stewart would not voluntarily have assumed a literary enter- 
prise, in which she might not hope to excel. She knew her inca- 
pacity to become the author of an admirable, or permanent work. 
But she imagined herself competent to accomplish an ephemeral 
production for harmless amusement, if it might not aspire to a more 
elevated object. Had circumstances allowed her sufficient time, 
her humble aim might have been successful. And even the brief 
period which she could command, rm. have made a just claim 
for the pecuniary recompense required, had not the typography 
been so wretched, as to crowd the volume with errors, some of 
which were no less ridiculous than prominent. Peculiar circum- 
stances did not permit correction; and errata would have occupied 
as much space as an index. 

It is probable none will doubt, that the afflictions which have 
been related, and others and perhaps greater, that may be im- 
agined, made Mrs. Stewart a wiser and a better woman. But that 
she would have been less happy, had she continued in the bosom 
of prosperity few may be inclined to believe. The atmosphere of 
fashion, wealth, and grandeur is so luminous, that to the unprac- 
tised eye, the evils which they involve are imperceptible. Yet 
those evils are numerous and great, and more keenly felt, because 
selfishness and a morbid sensitiveness to suffering are the legitimate 
effects of power and corporeal indulgence. Although Mrs. Stew- 
art’s adversity was greatly aggravated by her former experience 
and habits; yet many of the temptations, and trials, and follies, 
to which she then was obnoxious, and which. she was less quali- 
fied to resist, disappeared with her social station. Her adversity, 
moreover, was the means of her moral renovation. She previously 
knew nothing but the poetry of religion, which is but but a gos- 
samer defence in the present, as well as in the final conflict—both 
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require the whole gospel panoply. And, though altogether differ- 
ent, the enjoyments of true piety are deeper as they are more durable 
than worldly pleasures. Mrs. Stewart’s secured to her another con- 
stituent of genuine happiness which she found in her increased dis- 
position, and moral ability, to be serviceable to others in various 
ways—of some of which, she was once entirely thoughtless. She 
was also the respected and beloved teacher and friend of man 
youthful females. Could continued prosperity have secured to her 
immunity from the calamities that throng every condition of mortal 
existence, she might probably have supposed, that usefulness to her 
fellow-beings, her own mental and moral improvement, and a well- 
founded hope of future felicity, would be far more than equiva- 
lent to the entire privation of temporal happiness, and the uninter- 
rupted experience of numerous and heavy afflictions. 





THE LAST CHRISTIAN. 


Acrs had away—the Sun 

His glad millennial race had done, 
Sin marred the earth again : 

; Satan in chains no longer bound, 

Was walking his accustomed round, 
Abroad his own domain ; 

The sons of violence were strong, 

And rapine, murder, fraud and wrong 

ere scorning all control, 

While Belial held his midnight court, 

*Mid lawless lust and wanton sport, 
And conscienee-deadening bowl ; 

The glory of the Lord was far away, 

And saints expecting mourned their King’s delay. 


One hoary-headed man of tears 
Recalled the joys of happier years 
When Jesus reigned below ; 
Had seen his brethren one by one 
Depart to claim their blood-bought throne, 
And longed himself to go ; 
One fond desire still lingered here, 
Aud bound him to this lower sphere, 
His child had wandered far 
From pure religion’s golden way, 
From paths of pleasantness astray, 
And with the sons of war, 
To distant climes had bent his wayward course, 
Sought fame in blood, and sinned without remorse, 


Full many a moon had waxed and waned, 
And from the field with carnage stained, 
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As yet no tidings came ; 
The old man felt his spirits fail, 
The ghulling damps of death prevail, 
O’er life’s expiring flame ; 
Yet still to Heaven in bitter cries, 
*Mid Nature’s last agonies, 
Struggling he perseveres ; 
My covenant God in.mercy mild 
Remember. my transgressing child, 
My child of many prayers. 
Faith sealed the promise, and his parting spirit 
Its crown of glory hastened to inherit. 


Behold yon soldier on the plain, 
The life-blood issuing from his vein, 

See grace within him strives, 

He lifts his haggard eyes to Heaven, 
And prays to have-his-sins forgiven, 

e mourns and he believes ; 
The Heavenly host had marked his cries, 
Beheld the Saviour’s sympathies, 

And knew the prayer was heard ; 
Forth burst the sounds of Heavenly praise, 
The Ancient of eternal days 

His glorious train prepared. 

*Tis done, the last redeemed is gathered in, 
The church is perfect, endless years begin. 





Original. 
CONVOLVULUS PANDURATUS. 


[See Engraving.] 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M. D., OF NEW YORK 


Tus emblem of the adage “ great cry and little wool,” is indi- 
genous in our country. It may be seen flowering in sandy places, 
more especially by the road vide and fences, at any time from June 
to August. Its leaves stand alternately on very long stalks; they 
are shaped like a violin, from whence it derives its name Pandura- 
tus. The Latin word, convolvulus, means to roll or ehtwine and 
is given to a family of plants that have the property of twisting 
around others ;. they all contain a milky juice, cathartic, and some- 


.what caustic. The species represented in the plate is known more 


familiarly as the wild potato. The flowers hang in. bundles; the 
cup is smooth without beard; the blossoms tubular and very large, 
white at the border and purplish-red at the base. ‘A variety with 
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double flowers may often be seen in our gardens, cultivated mere] 
for the sake of ornament. We hope and believe that the time wil 
yet come when our Flora will furnish us with all the medicines we 
need ; when a substitute or something better still, will be found for 
opium and ipecac. The Materia Medica, as it now stands, is so 
copious that no practitioner would: dream of employing all its 
remedies, were they even all useful. We know a great number 
are decidedly injurious or worthless, among which latter species 
stands the subject of our sketch. It would help this branch of 
science more than anything else to expose and reject the unprofit- 
able part of it. From.a botanieal resemblance to one in the same 
genus, the Convolvulus Jalupi, it has been erroneously supposed 
to possess the same properties. Its power resides in the resin 
contained in the root, which last is very long and from three inches 
in diameter tothe thickness of a man’s thigh; it is branched at 
the bottom; externally of a brownish yellow color, full of fissures 
lengthwise ; the inside when cut open is whitish, with an acrid 
milky juice. The least cathartic of all of our plants, it requires 
such a large dose to produce even slight effects, as to render it 
useless. Fifty grains of the powdered root will often have no 
other effect than a severe pain in the bowels. By subjecting the 
rasped root to great pressure, and squeezing out its juice and then 
boiling down to a firm consistence, an extract has been procured 
that promises to be useful as a diuretic; but which however can- 
not compare with the dandelion. We would mention in this, as 
we did in our notice of the Geranium in the last number of the 
Illuminated and Illustrated Family Botany. Preceded by a short 
introduction on Vegetable Physiology and a view of the Linnzan 
and Natural systems, each plant is taken up separately and every 
useful item of information that is known about it,.presented in a 
concise and pleasing form; to this is added its history, its meanin 

in the language of flowers; and poetry either original or selecte 

from the gems of the children of song; the whole illustrated by 
colored engravings taken from nature, and in the most finished 
style of modern art. For the first time, a work of this kind, de- 
signed to be eminently popular in its application is presented to 
the public; and we entertain no fears. of its hearty and cordial 


support. 
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A PHILOSOPHER. 


—_ 


BY. J. G. PERCIVAL. 


ee 


I wap travelled several hours in a stage, on a cold winter’s day, 

with an individual who had observed an entire silence, Wrap- 

ed in his cloak, nothing was visible but a large eye, and a hi 
orehead. In the evening, as we stopped for the night, I had an 
opportunity of observing him more definitely.. With a person rath- 
er tall and slender, were combined thin and attenuated features, 
and an expressien at once sensitive, thoughtful, and benevolent. 
The whole, however seemed to be shrouded by an abiding melan- 
choly and regret;~ not that which arises from mere personal 
disappointment or unhappiness, but rather the sadness of a philos- 
opher, who has formed an ideal scheme of general well-being, and 
has at last found, by too eonvincing experience, that, in this bad 
world, it is utterly impracticable. During the evening, he observy- 
ed the same silence, and seemed carefully to avoid engaging in the 
different subjects of conversation, that were just started and then 
abandoned. If his tongue was silent, his eye was not inactive. 
With deep and rapid glances, be ran over the individuals betore 
him, and seemed instantly to read their characters. All the other 
members of the party had retired, and left us alone at a comforta- 
ble fire-side. Still he did not address me. Unwilling to part 
with one who seemed so peculiar, I ventured to remark, that ‘ the 
weather was unusually severe for the season.’ 

‘Yes, but it will be succeeded by weather as unusually mild. 
The principle of compensation. is at work in our climate. A turn 
of very cold weather is quit sure to be followed by the reverse. 
The long steady winters of old times are at an end. 

‘And what cause would you assign for the change ?” 

‘Our business, as men of science, is not first with causes. We 
must observe and collect facts, compare them, and arrange them, 
and then perhaps we may discover causes. If we do not, a body 
of facts, methodically arranged, is a science, and as such, capable 
of the most useful application. But our philosophers and men of 
science, so called, are continually hastening back to first causes. 
They mistake hypotheses for conclusions, and so involve them- 
selves, and all who follow their dicta, in a false light, which is but 
darkness.’ 

, .¢: these remarks rather apply to physical investigations than 
moral. 

‘ Equally to all. Impatient of prolonged research, incapacity 
for far extended views, and an eagerness to arrive at some final 
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conclusion, however hasty or insufficient,are the prevailing charac- 
teristics of minds that pretend to investigate. Men will act, and act 
according to their immediate views ; and hence the true philosopher, 
who extends his plans through all space and time, is met at eve 
turn by obstacles, small indeed in themselves, but all combined 
like the cords of the Lilliputians, completely fettering his purposes. 
It is in vain to do more than paliate, and that slightly, the evils of 
society.’ 

‘But would you, therefore, because you cannot eradicate the 
disease, refuse all assistance ?’ 

‘Certainly not. The great principle of existence is action ; and 
this action, in sentient creatures, will always be directed to the 
attainment of well-being—with the unreflecting or the unprin- 
cipled, to the momentary and the selfish—with more enlarged, 
and more considerate, and better balanced natures, to the 
common, and the enduring. But act we must, or we shall be 
annihilated among the forces that act around andagainstus. And 
here is one great source of the accumulation of evil. Wrong act- 
ion has brought evil to a head, and induced an overwhelming calam- 
ity. A pause, reflection, combination, and thenrenewed action ina 
truer and better direction, would not only prevent the recurence of 
calamity, but tend to a positive accumulation of good ; yet the neces- 
sity of immediate action urges on to commence at once the old 
career in the old way, and we arrive at the point before gained, or 
far transcend it, and so prepare for a more fatal catastrophe.’ 

But does not all this tend to increased activity? Is not the 
very necessity of remedying evil in itself a good?’ 

‘If we were made to overcome difficulties and obstacles by ex- 
ertion, then a life of storms and disasters, might be the most desir- 
-able, as most conducive to activity. But we are formed with 
natures, at least some of us are so formed, which can use and 
enjoy positive good—intellectual and moral good ; and how pain- 
ful, to one imbued with the feeling of good, to see human effort 
all wasted in a region below it.’ 

‘ But are all capable of realizing or enjoying of such good ? 

‘ Perhaps not,—certainly not all te” but the attachment of 
the great body to other good, and their perverted activity in pur- 
suit of it, thwart and render almost inefficient the efforts of higher 
natures to secure the good they desire. Still the mind is a king- 
dom to itself, it is better to stand aloof on the cold, bare rocks, in 
-the sunshine, than to descend to the plain, and mingle in the 
‘smoke and dust of the rushing conflict, though the prize may be 
an empire.’ 

‘Is it not better to follow in the train, and.extend relief to the 
sufferers left behind in the strife ? 

‘ Here we come again to the hopeless task of palliating evii— 
blowing with a.fan against the ‘blast of a whirlwind. We may so 
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rocure to ourselves the highest moral good, 1n the consciousness of 
Eaving done our best to relieve the sufferings of others; but when 
we think how little good we have imparted—how easily and in- 
stantaneously the immense flood of evil may annihilate it—the 
light.that dawned in our hearts is darkened, and we sink beneath 
the feeling of our inefficiency. Not in the train, should be the 

lace of him who aims at the accomplishment of great and real 
good, but in the van, as a herald of peace between the . con- 
tending forces. Evil must be prevented in its causes, not palliat- 
ed in its effects.’ 

Here he raised himself up, with the air of an inspired prophet, 
and while his eye glowed, and his features were as if radiant with 
inward brightness, he gave utterance, in a voice of fittest intonation, 
to his pure and high emotions. 

‘ True, we were born to act, but still more were we born to think 
andfeel.. Only from the bright and holy fountain of certain thought 
and elevated feeling, flows the stream of just and beneficent action. 
Flowing over the same, from a perennial spring, it diffuses life 
and beauty along its borders. But action, proceeding from other 
sources, is like the wasting flood that burst in the midnight darkness, 
and blindly sweeps away the wrecks of the valley, to accumulate 
them in the unwholesome marsh. We have a higher nature with- 
in us, governed by its own peculiar laws, fixed and immutable as 
the laws that control the spheres. If these laws are not counter- 
acted by the lower principles of: our being, if in harmonious 
accordance all-our better powers move on in their proper orbit, 
then there results inward calm and strength, outward dignity and 
power. ‘The ruling principles here prevail—Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty. And although these have each its peculiar character, 
and are directed to peculiar corresponding points in our own being, 
9 they proceed from one common source—emphatically the One. 

ence they are throughout harmonious, and no mind is brought to 
a due celestial temper, in which they are not equally combined 
and active. As well might wings rise without dome, or dome 
without wings, to form a complete edifice, as a mind exist in per- 
fect panoply, without the sense of good, or the feeling of beauty ; 
and however intense either might be, without that full perception 
of the true, that embraces aod thus-forms a whole, action would 
only deviate into error. But I speak according to the manner of 
men, for the three are in fact immutable and inseparable. If not 
equally combined into’a symmetric whole, then a counterfeit has 
assumed their sacred names, and under the garb of sanctity, an 


‘impostor walks forth. Are these merely abstract words, or living, 


applicable realities? Has not the world been long deceived by 
these counterfeits, which, under the sacred names of Philosophy, 
Religion, and Poetry, have claimed the admiration, or controlled 
the conduct of society, and that to the extremest evil, rejecting 
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each the other, as false or inane? But the Philosophy that scouts 
the good, or despises the fair, is not the herald of the true : it is but a 
charlatan, that retails the gen dogmas of a temporary expediency, 
not the sage that propounds laws of eternal duration. Nor is the 
religion that discards the light of Reason, the holy light that irra- 
diates the divine temple, as goodness is the altar-fire that warms 
it, and beauty the incense clouds that embellish it, or that rejects 
the gentle and lovely, as too soft for its sternness—is such Reli 
ion other than a hypocrite that under a solemn mask conceals 


arkness and deformity. Poetry, in which beauty is not wedded: 


to the good and the true, is but a dangerous and deceitful syren. 
In the stillness of the night, listen not to its enticing but effeminate 
strains, as they float over smooth, silvery waters, or through flow- 
ery thickets, or groves of gloom! Look up to the open sky, and 
the unchanging stars, and through them to the one great light that 
shines in the zenith of all, and you will hear a music, sweeter 
even than that of the spheres, as evolving from the Power that 
rules the spheres, proclaiming in tones of fullest and completest 
harmony, the one great principle of our intellectual and moral 
existence: Philosophy, Religion and Poetry sit enthroned, as a 
Spiritual Trinity, in the shrine of man’s highest nature. The 
pervect vision of all-embracing Truth, the vital feeling of all- 
lessing Good, and the living sense of all-gracing Beauty, they 
form, united, the Divinity of Pure Reason.’ 
Suddenly he retired, and left me uncertain whether he had read 
Richter, or been struck by lunar influence.—Knickerbocker. 





NIAGARA. 


Cloud-girdled Thunder ! Embodied Storm 
Whether enrobed in vapors dark and dun, 

Or looms, magnificient, thy giant form 
Through the prismatic broidery of the sun, 

Wondrous alike! What floods have swept thy brow 
Since the bold plunge of thy primeval wave, 

From whose tremendous advent until now, 
Thou hast nor paused, nor failed. Yon boiling grave 
Roars from its depths the song Creation gave ! 


While towering billows, as dwarf,to thee, 
In surging myriads sweep the storm-vexed main, 
Here, all the fountains of ~ inland sea 
One everlasting avalanche sustain : 
Stern Strength and Beauty in thy form contend ; 
Strength, that Omnipotence done could stem,— 
And Beauty, from the mists that o’er thee bend, 
Falls at my feet in many a dewy gem, 
The peerless jewels of thy diadem. 
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Who ever touched thy tide, and’ did not feel 
His sinews quiver in thy lightning shock ? 
Or on thy chasm launched his daring keel 
And failed to tremble as its thunders broke ? 
Who ever stood within yon arch sublime 
Of adamantine rock, and hissing foam, 
With doubtful foothold in the treacherous slime, 
Whose shuddering’ feelings did not anxions roam 
To the firm earth and Heaven’s chrystal dome ! 


Barrier of Nations! on each cultured shore, 
Lashed by the breakers of thy cloven stream, 
His wigwam rude the Indian reared of yore, 
Where now the dwellings of his conquerors gleam. 
But what to thee are nations, or their change ? 
They cannot claim thy waters as a dower : 
And what to thee injustice,—hate,—revenge ? 
Wildly thou laughest, from thy throne of power, 
At man’s poor wrath,—the turmoil of an hour! 


‘ Like some lone fragment of the Deluge, cleft 

From its companion waves,—to coming time 

A warning monument of justice, left 
By the Omniscient punisher of crime, 

Methinks thou seemest. From an hundred realms, 
Pilgrims.have come to thee, a mighty crowd; 

And felt the awe which now my spirit ’whelms, 
As here I stand before thy presence, bowed, 
Stunned by thy voice, and mantled in thy cloud! 





MUSIC IN HEAVEN. 


TERE is another, a glorious theatre, in reserve for us, even a 
heavenly ; where, with an ear that will never grow dull, a medium 
that will present no hindrance, a voice that will never break, a 
body that will bear all pressure of emotion, subjects of infinite 
variety, extent and grandeur, drawn from God’s creative and re- 
demptive acts; a scene where we may praise him with all the 
powers of heart and tongue, where we may go on praising him 
with more and more of skill, and enthusiasm, and joy. 

Therefore, I belive that the scenes of the iAecdy pte are not 
arranged as they are, merely in accommodation ‘to our earthly con- 
dition, but are intended to shadow forth to us some points of real 
analogy between the music we essay to perform here, and the 
music of the Heavenly world, that we may in the future world in 
fact hear the very choruses, and bear some humble part in them, 
which John, rapt in the trance of Patmos, heard. The chorus of 
unnumbered millions, the millions of redeemed sinners, will be 
sung and heard ; and it will be responded to by the chorus of un- 
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numbered millions of angels, and they both will be like “ the 
voice of many waters and of mighty thunderings; no want, as in 
Handel’s puny orchestra of a thousand performers, of bass deep- 
toned enough to balance other parts. There, genius, which in this 
world so quickly finds its limit through want of appropriate facili- 
ties, may soar at will ; and with faculties unlike those in this world 
which grow weary and Five out, will never need refreshment or 
repair. There, one shall not grow deaf with Beethoven, nor ano- 
ther die at thirty-six with Mozart, through sheer exhaustion of the 
body, nor a third expire with Haydn at the sound of cannon bom- 
barding Vienna; but above weariness, confusion, and wreck shall 
sing on and sing on, in sweeter and yet sweeter, in louder and yet 
louder strains. 
“There no tongue shall silent be ; 
Ait shall join sweet harmony, 


That through Heaven all spacious round 
Praise to God may ever sound.” 


And here, there is a solemn thought. Can there be music here- 
after in the soul that does not love God? Nay, music and hos- 
tility to God are incongruous ideas. The oratorios of Heaven will 
give no pleasure to those in whose hearts the love of God does not 
exist. If we enter the future state unreconciled to him, then fare- 
well peace, farewell joy ; farewell hosannas, halleluiahs, praises ; 
farewell the company of the redeemed, the glorious Church of the 
first-born, whose names are written in Heaven, and farewell the 
chorus of angelic beings ; farewell all that can purify and ennoble 
the soul. That we had enjoyed something of music here, and felt 
longings of soul for something far beyond what the present state 
permitted to attain, but which we did hope to reach in that better 
and more glorious world ; this will but aggravate our bitter disap- 
pointment. Nayy the capacities of music, the remembrance. of 
earthly enterprise and enjoyment in the harmony of sweet sounds, 
will be turned into thorns and daggers of remorse. , the powers 
of the immortal mind! ‘its capacities of joy! its capacities of wo! 
—solemn thought! The heart says, would there were no wo! 
But reason—conscience, God—says there is. One of the grand 
choruses of the Aporelypss is, the pans of rejoicing for the vie- 
tory of the Lamb overthe enemies of his Church. Some of these 
enemies are the apostate of this world. ‘‘ And the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth for ever and ever. 
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«BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHO DIE IN. THE LORD. 


Weer not, Christian, weep not, 

_ Wipe all thy tears away ! 

Those who leave thee sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 


Weep not for the Babe! Thy plighted word 
Hath planted in the Garden o be Lorp 
A bud, that by the stream of Life shall bloom, 
Nor waste on earth its heavenly perfume. 
Mother! let songs of triumph dry thy tears! 
For, while thou lingerest on some few dark years, 
Thy blessed offspring to his glorious place 
Hath gone before, 
And sees the brightness of his FarHer’s face 
Forevermore ! 


Weep not, Christian, weep not, 
Wipe all thy tears away ! 
Those who leave thee.sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 


Weep not for the strong and full-grown Man,. 

Who valiantly the fight of life began, 

Girt with the sword that pierces from afar, 

With helm and shield cad panoply of war 

Hath he been taken ere his work was done? 

Wafted aloft with all his armor on? , 

- Warriors, when summoned from their earthly. posts 

To yonder shore, 

Stand in the armies of the Lorp of Hosts 
For ever more ! 


Weep not, Christian, weep not, 
Wipe all thy tears away ! 

Those who leave thee sleep not “x 
Under the cold, dull clay ! 


Weep not, when the old and hoary: head 
Sinks to repose among the. peaceful dead : 
Who weeps for sorrow when the ripened corn, 
In golden sheaves, is to the garner borne? 
When the slow laden wains all homeward come, 
And joyous reapers sing their harvest-home ? 
So, when the life-long troubles of the blest 

At length are o’er, 
The Angels gather them into their rest, 

For ever more. 


Weep not, Christian, weep not, 
Wipe all thy tears away ! 
Those who leave thee sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay ! 
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Weep not ror the Dead, although they sleep:; 
And we alone, our weary way alall faa. 
are asleep in Jesus! . Their re 
Beckon’s us upward through this world of woes. 
The day of our deliverance is at hand! 
With thoughts fixed high in Heaven, on Earth we stand; 
With patience wait till Angels:from above 
Shall ope the door, 
Nor death shall part our souls from those:we love, 
For ever more ! 





REPUBLICAN DISTINCTIONS IN SOCIETY. 





‘ Knowtrpee and goodness—these make in Heaven, and they must be the grad 
scale of a true democracy. I believe that the Christian law, seconding, of eourse, the laws of nature 
ordains equality—democracy if you please ; and therefore, that its progress and final stability are 
eertain. The ladder is knocked down, my friend, and we stand on nature’s level.’ 

, Miss Szpewick’s ‘ Hous.’ 


Our political axiom, that ‘ all men are born free and equal,’ is 
held up before the eyes of the-world as our national motto. We 
are proud of seeing:it inscribed, in characters of Hight, upon the 
banner under which we are marching to the highest places of pow- 
er and of glory ; for we know that the gaze of other nations is fixed 
upon us, in envy and admiration. It is our boast that, under 
our government, the accidents of birth, and station gives no one 
man supremacy over another in his claims to distinction, and that 
its highest office is as freely opened to the son of a laborer, as to 
the son of a president.’ In contrasting our Republic with other 
countries, we become elevated by the thought of our greatness in 
the rank of nations; we designate our people as a nation of sov- 
ereigns ; and viewing ourselves as parts of this mighty whole, we 


gioty in the name of American, and wish for no other title. Thus 


ignified are the feelings, and thus noble are the sentiments, that 
wé cherish as patriots; but what becomes of our self-respect, and 
our respect for the rights of others, when we look at ourselves as 
individuals, and strive to ascertain‘our own place among our fel- 
lows? Apply our boasted motto to society, and we hoot it with 
scorn. So her 
level with those who surround us, our whole lives are spent in en- 
deavoring to reach those whom we imagine to be above us, and to 
thrust back those whom we think are beneath us. 

What a beggar’s garb of gags and patches is our attempted code 
of distinctions in society! In Europe, there is at least order aq 
aged in the arrangement, however unjust or unreasonable 

ey may appear. There, they are considered of so much impor- 
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tance, as to be laid‘down ‘with all due solemnity in the pages. of 
the learned commentator of = law ; and although by these 
regulations, the tripping damsel in her teens is allowed to take 
precedence of a venerable and silver-haired grand-sire, if her title 
should chance to be higher than his, yet such things are in accor- 
dance with their government, and with the customs handed down 
from the feudal ages. But with us it is different. The spirit and 
letter of our institutions promulgate the glorious doctrine of liberty 
and equality. The law of primogeniture has‘no place among us ; 
we are a brotherhood of freemen, and the right and title of one is 
as full and as high as that of another. And it is evident that this 
doctrine also eventually organizes our society, in despite of the 
puny and contemptible efforts made to counteract it, and the cow- 
ardly denial which refuses to acknowledge it. The machanic’s 
apprentice throws down his tools, enters in the race for wealth or 
political preferment, and takes his- place beside the son of the 
judge, or of the wealthy merchant. The most aristocratic and 
manceuvering mother is brought to bestow her jealously-guarded 
daughter’s hand upon the man whose former occupation she blushes 
to own, but whose present station renders his alliance an, object of 
her pride and highest ambition. a 

The wealthy vulgar, conscious of their possessing no inherent 
claims of superiority to the mass around them, entrench themselves 
behind the gorgeous outworks of display ; but they cannot exclude 
those whom they effect to dispise, for rapidly accumulated fortunes 
soon enable those whom they contemn to occupy the same height, 
and throw up contiguous breast-works. We.see these things tak- 
ing place around us, and a we talk of our distinctions in society, 
our seperate circles, which we would fain make others believe are 
as far apart as the orbits of Mercury and of Herschel. There are 
so many ‘ cycles upon epicycles, orbs on orbs,’ in our confused di- 
visions of rank, that no one can tell whose citele is entitled to the 
highest station in the empyrean, or which individual can show an 
undisputed claim to a place in any one of them. Look at the ground 
on which these distinctions are said to rest, and examine the osten- 
sible title that is necessary to gain a passport into the debateable 
land,of ‘ good society,’ and we find the one as baseless as the fab- 
ric of a vision, and the other so difficult to fix upon a rightful 
claimant, that were our would-be exclusives legally strict in their 
investigations, they would soon be forced 


‘To tread alone 
Their banquet halis deserted.’ 





Every one familiar with the phraseology of ton, knows what is 
meant by a ‘ mixture ;’ but in defiance of its arbitrary code, these 
‘abhorred mixtures’ take place an oer company that’ is gath- 
ered — from the social party'to the public ball. A large 
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assemblage cannot be collected, without. admitting. many whom 
the most fastidious consider as unlawful intruders; but our ‘ lady 

atronesses’ are obliged to make a virtue of necessity, and to: over. 
Jook the taint of ‘ the trades,’ provided the industrious occupation 
has been abandoned for the idleness of acquired wealth. The 
profess to hold themselves far above the sons and daughters of the 
man who stills plies the tools of honest toil, while they strive to 
forget that the fortunes bequeathed to them, were wrought by the 
same implements in the hands of their own ancestors. How incon- 
sistent and how ludicrous, are all attempts at such exclusiveness! 
And yet they talk of aristocracy, assume a haughty supercilious- 
ness towards their supposed inferiors, and utter ‘ swelling words of 
vanity’ respecting their ‘first circles,’ and their ‘distinctions in 
society.” Away with such foolery! Away with these paltry card- 
built imitations of the time-worn, crumbling edifices of Europe! 
It is these follies, and this baseless pretension, that render us the 
laughing stock of tourists, and a mark for the finger of scorn and 
ridicule, when we are travellers in England, or on the continent. 
The name of American has indeed been basely dishonored, if we 
may credit the accounts given of some of our countrymen and 
countrywomen abroad. These rivals of cockney tourists, these 
rambling idlers, whose empty heads and full purses have caused 
them to play such fantastic tricks in the cities of. Europe, what 
shall we say of them? The ostentatious folly and petty vanity of 
some, have caused us to blush to own them as Americans; but of 
those who are ashamed to own the land of their birth, and who 
depreciate our country, and its glorious institutions, we would say, 
‘Qut upon the ingrates! They are no longerofus! We divorce 
them from our hearths and our homes, and hope they may live and 
die the subjects of a despot; for they are unworthy to inhale again 
the free air of our hills, or to touch their feet upon this soil, whose 
liberty was the blood-bought heritage of our fathers !” 

Let us then cast all these follies from us; let us carry our na- 
tional motto into American society, and proudly acknowledge it 
as our Own, in the midst of the proudest court of Europe, and 
it will bring us the respect, ay, even the reverence, of the most 
cringing slaye,at the feet of royalty. There isa lofty inde- 
pendence, a fearless freedom, in the bearing and character of 
a true republican, which force men to honor him. He looks on 
men as men, and not through the medium of their titles. To 

9 
‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold fora’ that!’ 
He, maintains the dignity of a freeman, without violating the cus- 
toms of any society into which he is thrown. He is always an 
American citizen; at a court presentation, a nobleman’s entertains 
ment, or ata merchant’s table. We trust that our country may 
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have many such representatives in foreign climes, 80 as to redeem 
us from the opprobrium which is said to rest upon us. 

“Let it be our boast that, the regulations of our social life are 
based upon the same broad and ake foundation as our political 
institutions ; that our highest places are open to all who aré worthy 
of them, whether they be the descendants of home-born peasants, 
or foreign nobles. 

Let us pride ourselves in making character and intellect the 
only standard of gradation, for gradations there will ever be, 
while men differ so much in the cultivation of their hearts and 


their minds. An 2 ianism in social intercourse is as im- 
practicable, and would be as impossible, as an agrarianism in 
property. 


The present code of division in society is. arbitrary, and princi- 
pally based upon different degrees of wealth and display; and it 
is the tyranny of fashion, alone, that keeps such antipodes togeth- 
er. Break up the artificial bands that hold our incongruous mix- 
tures in union, and all will find their proper level. It is the 
consciousness that external distinctions are all that are required, 
that leads to those cage struggles for station and precedence. 
The vulgar and unintellectual woman, who delights in finery. and 
show, and whose husband or father may chance to be a mechanic, 
knows that there are many women of her own kind in the circles 
above her; and itis this that-tempts her to strive for a place beside 
them. Were our conventional regulations differently constituted, 
barriers of exclusion would be needless, for those of low minds 
and frivolous tastes would not even attempt to mingle with their 
superiors in mental elevation, for to them there would be neither 
happiness nor congeniality in the companionship, 

t is the natural tendency of society to arrange itself into classes, 
but these classes, if freed from the marrifig influence of fashion, 
will be gathered together by the attraction of moral sympathy, and 
by the law of intellectual similitude. The ill-bred and uneducat- 

woman of ton will find that her purse and her style of living 
can no longer command the company of the well-bred and accom- 
plished ; and the refined and intelli ent will associate together, how- 
ever different may be their fortunés, or occupations. The claims 
of the various distinctions in society will no one be extrinsic ; 
they will be inherent, and our soeial system will become one of 
harmony, order, and due proportion. We shall thén allow no 
supremacy from birth-right or heritage, fortune or station ;. for we 
shall hold this ‘ truth to be self-evident, that all men are born 
free and equal ;’ and the only distinctions that we, as republicans, 
shall be willing to acknowledge, are those of character, virtue, 
and intelligence. 
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Original. 


VERSES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A 
YOUNG LADY. 


BY JAMES STILLMAN. 


Derartep Saint, thy angel charms, 
Awhile to mortal sight was given, 
To shadow forth those perfect forms, 
The risen dead shall wear in Heaven. 
Thy errand done, again to light, 
Recalled by Mercy’s voice away 

To the blest realms of beauty bright, 
The regions of eternal day. 


Translated to thy native sphere, 
Where pure and kindred spirits shine, 
Though nature claims the falling tear, 
O! it were sinful to repine. 

On earth we miss one priceless gem, 
But hope, this solace, still supplies, 
In the immortal diadem 

Its lustre yet shall glad our eyes. 


The stars that deck the wintry sky, 

Do not when clouds obscure, expire, 

But still shine on as gloriously, 

Though we cannot behold their fire. 

And thus unquenched is thy light, 

Though Death’s dark shade hath veiled thy bloom. 
Thou livest clothed with beauty bright, 

In better worlds, beyond the tomb. 





ORATORY. 


‘ True ’ says Dr. Buarr, ‘is the art of trath in the most advan for 
gonvieion ant pre .” *‘Clearness, force, earnestness, are the qwsiiee Ohen teehoe 
viction.’ — WessTeR. 


~~ 


To speak well, and write well, have ever been considered intel- 
lectual accomplishments of the first order. Among the ancients, 
the study of rhetoric and of elocution received an extraordinary 
share of attention, and was cultivated with corresponding success. 
This is evident, alike from the high character of their treatises on 
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these subjects, and from the still existing monuments of their per- 
fection in eloquence. ; ; 

Of the rhetorical productions that have come down to us from 
antiquity, the ‘ Institutiones Oratorie’ of Quintilian is Smee | the 
pest. It embraces a comprehensive treatise on the theory of the 
art, and an extensive and judicious course of study for the ‘orator. 
The author gives the results of his own experience, and evinces 
deep reflection, sound sense, and a refined taste. His style is evi- 
dently formed upon that of Cicero, and he writes with an elegance 
not unworthy his master. These qualities, ‘added to the 
judicious afd practical character of his precepts, render his 
Institutes a work of inestimable valuable to the student of elo- 

uence. ; 

‘ Cicero, in his excellent colloquial treatise, ‘De Oratore’ has 
discussed his subject at considerable length, and with great ability. 
After some general observations on the utility and importance of 
the art, and the great difficulty of its attainment, he proceeds to 
show, that in addition to natural endowments, a vast amount of 
knowledge, acomprehensive vatiety of learning and information, 
and especially an acquaintance with philosophy, history, and the 
Grecian masters of eloquence, are qualifications indispensable to 
the accomplished speaker. No orator of ancient or modern times 
has manifested a more thorough conviction, or just conception of 
the sublimity of this art, and the high qualities essential to it, than 
did Cicero ; and his- brilliant public ‘career, whether in the sen- 
ate, in the assemblies of the people, or in the courts of justice, 
was an instructive commentary upon his admirable precepts. 

If some of the stripling orators of the present age, who imagine 
that to acquire tolerable fluency of speech, and to master the super- 
ficial knowledge so much in vogue, which skims over the surface 
of everything, and penetrates deeply into nothing, are alone suf- 
ficient to create the spirit of eloquence, would take the trouble to 
read and digest this treatise of Cicero, they would probably form 
an humbler opinion of their own accquirements, and a more cor- 
rect apprehension of the true nature of oratory. : 

Mr. WessTER, in one of the finest passages of his volumnious 
and splendid elocution, has delineated the character of eloquence 
in language of truth, force, and beauty, that could only proceed 
from one whose mind is deeply imbued with the spirit of the art. 
The passage is too long, and too familiar to American readers, to be 
quoted here; but we take. occasion to pronounce it one of the 
most forcible and eloquent delineations in the whole range of the 
English language. 

ere we to give-briefly an analysis of this divine art, or, rather, 
of so much of it as depends on natural capacity, we’should sum it 
YP in these attributes : Force of intellect, vigor of imagination, and 
sensibility of mind. - | 
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To the first of these belong quickness and clearness of intellectual 
perception, and boldness of inference ; to the second, power of in- 
vention, or the power of developing truth, and investing i with 
the form of beauty; and to the last susceptibility of being moved 
by the subject ; of being enrapt in it; of having the energies of 
the soul throughly roused by the depth and strength of its own con- 
victions. Where these qualities exist, there is true oratory. Where 
they are wanting, the efforts and arts of the mere declaimer are 
employed to no purpose. 

There is.an invisible and mysterious bond of union that links the 
hearer, in thought and feeling, with the individual who addresses 
him. It informs the speaker, with unerring certainty, when he. is 
eloquent, and when he is not. If his conceptions be clear and 
bold, his propositions simple, intelligible, and true, his sentiments 
lofty and just; if his manner have the earnestness of sincerity, 
and his language the ardent glow of conviction, he will strike the 
chord of sympathy till it shall yibrate from his own bosom to that 
of his hearers, and back again to himself, with the power of 
renewed inspiration. Then will he ‘ pour along a flood of argu- 
ment and passion’ that shall accomplish all that eloquence 
can effect, and which nothing less than eloquence is able to 
achieve. 

Such was the oratory of Demosthenes, when he roused his as- 
sembled countrymen from their fatal lethargy to an overpowering 
sense of their danger, and thundered terror into the bosom of the 
Macedonian Philip. Such was the eloquence of Cicero, when he 
— out the vials of his withering indignation upon the devoted 

ead of Verres and of Cataline ; of the Earl of Chatham, when, 
in the British Parliament, he remonstrated fervently and powerful- 
ly against the colonial policy of the ministry; of the daring and 
patriotic spirit of the American Henry, when he first sounded the 
note of resistance to British aggression. Such, too, was the ora- 
tory of the New-England Senator, when, in the memorable tariff 
controversy, his unsparing logic and overpowering sarcasm fell 
upon his southern antagonist ; and of the orator of the West, when, 
on numerous occasions in the high councils of his country, his 
suasive tones and resistless manner-have alternately charmed to 
stillness and agitated to commotion the assemblage of gifted spirits 
around him, 

In these, and innumerable other instances, the character of true 
oratory has been happily and powerfully illustrated. He who has 
been present at the arena of high debate, when giant minds have 
met in frequent and fierce collision, or at the tribunal of justice 
when innocence has triumphed over guilt, even against fearful odds 
in the testimony, by the power of the advocate, or who has sat in 
the temple of God, when the still small voice of the herald of the, 
cross has spoken alarm to the quiet conscience , or soothed to peace 
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To a Desponding Christian. 





the agitated mind; he who has witnessed any of these, must have 
experienced a true and vivid conception of the nature and power 


of eloquence. 














Original. 


TO A DESPONDING CHRISTIAN. 


BY JOHN. NEWMAN, M. D. 


ee 


» 


I’ve heard thee say, that sadness 
Comes sometimes o’er thy soul ; 
Replacing notes of gladness. 
hat sorrows numbers roll 
And that thy lyre attuned to praise, 
Refuses songs of happier days. 


I 


A spark of God’s celestial fire, 
e image of his mind, 
Excelling all by his desire ; 
The first on earth designed 
Thousands of blessings round man flow, 
His last, his greatest work below. 


m. 


°Tis written on each hill and field ; 
*Tis seen in budding flowers, 

Truths, that to lower eyes concealed, 
Are read with ease by ours ; 

Since man alone can understand 
Earth must obey his high command. 

Iv. 

Arouse py child of Heaven ; 
Let no ponding thought 

Make thee forget what He has given, 
What He still gives, unsought. 

While he permits thee breathe his air, 

Let not thy soul for aught despair. 


v. 


The anit tt doubt his anxious care, 
- His love, his grace, his power. 
‘O may of faith a richer share 

Enliven every hour ; 
And He who died that thou might live 
A token of acceptance give. 
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vi. 
Then let thy  ¢ soar above, 

Cast off each humbling féar, 
Trust in the Lamb’s redeeming love ; 
His might surrounds-thee here ; 
And rise on prayer’s ethereal wing 

To join in praise as seraphs sing. 


Vil. 


Like a spell will faith surround thee, 
Give dreams of rapture birth ; 

And the chains distrust has bound thee 
Shall quickly fall to earth ; 

And give reliance on his 

Till thou canst kneel before ‘his face. 


vii, 


The souls of those who would aspire 
Are filled with hope and prayer; 

Each glorious thought, each high desire, 
Alone find entrance there. 

And faith, from fear and doubt to save, 

Leads them in triumph o’er the grave. 





THE MIND... 


BY REV. T. B. THAYER. 


_——— 


The greatness of the human mind—who has measured it? who 
can? How wonderful in its strength, and in the glory of its reve- 
lations! How transparent, at times, its words call thoughts of infi- 
nite meaning; and again, how clothed in strange mystery ; beneath 
which, nevertheless, may be: dimly seen the colossal outlines of 
the giant struggling up from the darkness into light! How awful, 
how lovely, even its worst estate! A Mirabeau, a Napoleon, a 
Kepler or Newton, a Plato, an Oberlin or Howard, a ne 
—how wonderful, how beautiful, though sometimes clothed in 
fire-robes, was the human mind in these men! How tireless ip 
its toil, how lofty in its aspirations, how gigantic in its purposes, 
how sublime in its faith and endurance! ‘Truly, the apotheosis of 
great souls, the creation of demi-gods in the cloud-begirted ages of 
the past—this is no mystery, no matter of astonishment. As men 
stood out there under the heavens, in that solemn night of the na- 
tions, asking for help, or wandering they knew not whither, they 
gladly turned to the bright star that came forth from the bosom of 
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darkness to bless and gee them. And as the beautiful spirit 
shed its calm and lovely radiance on them, is it surprising that 
they should call it god, and bow down to it, and by and by 
worship ? 

How glorious is the mind in its strength, in its far-stretching vi- 
sion! Under how great difficulties has it risen up and mastered 
the mightiest problems, and flashed the lightning of its truth into 
the darkest regions of ignorance and i gent 5 

Let us speak of one department only.—Consider what it has 
accomplished in the science of astronomy alone—and with what 
means. This earth of ours is made familiar to us as the play- 
ground of our childhood. The great problems of its form, weight, 
and.motions ; of day and night; of the seasons ; of the tides; have 
all been unfolded as plainly as the multiplication table of the school- 
boy. From this it has soared upward, weighed and measured the 
sun and planets, solved the mystery of their being, explained the 
laws of their revolutions, looked into their faces with an unflinch- 
ing eye, and called them by their names. And still unsatisfied, it 
has risen up into the awful depths beyond, and stretching forth its 
hand, has taken the flashing star diamonds from their setting in the 
skies, and sent them forth, mighty worlds, sailing through infinite 
space. And how has this been done? with what means have 
these works been wrought out? This, more than all, declares the 
greatness of the human mind. 

Mark that thin, pale-faced man, who sits out there under the 
night skies. Weariness and feebleness are on him, but his eye is 
lighted with the fire of intellect, and God has put his own seal 
upon his noble brow. He has beside him a few charts and mathe- 
matical tables ; and a quadrant, and a tube with some pieces of 
glass simply arranged within, are before him. A few square feet 
of ground are enough for his operations; and with his glass up- 
ward pointed, moving to and fro, along the face of the heavens, 
lo! what glorious wonders unveil themselves at his bidding ! 

Worlds on worlds, that no man before has seen, rise’ upon his 
vision. Star after star, and sun after sun, which have hitherto hid 
themselves from mortal eye; come forth at his call from the fath- 
omless depths of night, and wait silently till he has made himself 
familiar with their countenances.. System upon system go sweep- 
ing in solemn glory and beauty before him; while cluster after 
cluster, farther and farther on into the unknown, reveal themselves, 
till it would seem at last as if the very throne of God were about 
to disclose itself! ~ The mind of that man—what is it? What are 
_ workings? with whom its silent and lone communings in this 

our ? 

But here! fix your eye upon that-lovely planet, on yonder shin- 
- ing star! ask the pale-faced student of nature, and he will answer 
your questions. He will tell you its name, he will measure it as 
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with a line and plummet, and weigh it for you, and give you its 
velocity. He will tell you of its course in the heavens, where it 
has been, and whither it is going, and how long it will be gone, 
though it be years; yea, though it be hundreds of years. He will 
put his finger on the very point in the night-clad skies, where you 
shall see it next, and he will tell you the day and the hour when 

ou shall find it there! And all this shall be—nay, all this: is, as 
- tells you. So wonderful, so awful is the human soul! so glo. 
rious are the revelations it has made, as, science-winged, it 1 md 
- taken fiight through the boundless depths of space ! 

Truly, we may say again, how sublime is the human mind 
standing forth in itsstrength, clothed inits God-given regalia. With 
what mingled awe and joy are we possessed, when we see it unfoldi 
its lofty faculties with such gigantic yet calm power; and pressing 
upward, on its shining tract, into the heavens! 

And can it be that this glorious creatureshould die? Can it be that 
with such noble powers, with such deepresources, it shall by and by, be 
quenched in endless night? Oh, my unbelieving brother, look atwhat 
it is ; look at what it has done, and tell me, when it has just entered 
upon the threshold of the temple of knowledge; when it has just 
begun to drink at the fountain of life, to taste how sweet it is, and 
to thirst for a deeper draught ; when it has just begun to under- 
stand itself, and to see and know how beautiful and boundless is 
the universe of God, and to be filled with a mighty desire to rise 
higher and nearer to the great central Sun and Sovt,—Oh, tell me, 
can you believe that it shall"be crushed into nothingness, and the 
wondrous volume of God’s creation, so lately opened to it, be clos- 
ed again forever ?—Shall all things else live—shall all matter be 
imperishable, and the mind alone die ? 

Oh brother, again I say, consider this, for verily there is .noth- 
ing greater than this, nothing more deserving thy thought. Stand 
out here, and look up into the deep blue.—These manifold sys- 
tems, these suns that burn in the far-off heavens, these planets 
that breathe in their soft and quiet light over the earth, all. these 
are but senseless clods, and obey blindly and without thought the 
laws imposed upon them. They cannot feel nor enjoy; they can- 
not love nor reason; they cannot increase. in knowledge, nor 
approach to God, nor drink of his spirit, nor understand the per- 
fection and glory of his character and laws. And shall these live 
always, and roll on in their everlasting courses,—and the soul, the 
noblest of the Almighty’s works, the soul so colossal in its power, 
so far-reaching in its aspirations of hope and faith, so unwearied 
in its toil, so -like in all things, and through which only all 
things else can glorify God—shall this alone’ perish? Shall God 
himself put out the beacon light of the universe ? or quench the fire 
which himself hath kindled on the altar of nature, and re-clothe 
creation in darkness and silence? 
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_ Qh, no, this cannot be. It. is unreasonable and unnatural. 
The mind of man cannot die: it must, it will live for evermore. 
Its thirst for more and more, shall be answered. Its deep prayer 
and earnest struggle for a higher life shall not be in vain. The 

at gates of the universe shall not be closed at death, but thrown 
wide out; and, freed from the bonds of earth and the flesh, the 
soul shall go forth on its glorious mission of knowledge and truth 
with an undimmed eye, and unflagging wing, and as it sweeps 
on its way through the measureless be eve of space, new wonders 
shall stand revealed ; the strange shall become familiar, the dark 
shall be plain, and the fearful shall be clothed in the likeness of 
the beautiful. The veil of mystery shall be removed from the face 
of the comet, and the flaming fire-ship of the skies, driving in 
among the fleets of worlds that sail the upper deep, shall be no 
longer dreaded as the messenger of destruction, but be found la- 
den with the blessings of God. The lost pleiad, and the stars that 
have faded from our heavens, shall be found again; and suns 
and systems which no man may number, shall come forth from the 
bosom of space with their greetings. And still the soul, filled 
with reverence, and joy, and’love, shall rise upward and onward, 
eircling higher and — into the heavens, till it shall come at last 
into the presence of Him, who clotheth himself with light as with 
a garment, and bowing before the Throne of thrones, shall for 
evermore worship, in the beauty: of holiness, the Lord God Om- 
— of whom, through whom, and to whom, are all 

ings 





RELIGION. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


TxrovcGH shades and solitudes profound: 
The fainting traveler winds his way ; 
Bewildering meteors glare around, 
And tempt his wandering feet astray. 


Welcome, thrice welcome to his.eye 
The sudden moon’s inspiring light, © 

When forth she sallies through the sky, 
The guardian ~f the night. 


Thus mortals, blind and weak, below 
‘Pursue the phantom, Bliss, in vain ; 
The world’s a pilgrimage of wo, 

And life a pilgrimage of pain. 
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Till mild Religion, from above, 
Descends a sweet engaging form— 

The messenger of heavenly love, 
The bow of promise in a storm. 


Then guilty passions wing their flight, 
Sorrow, remorse, afflictions cease ; 

Religion’s yoke is soft and light, 

And all her paths are paths of ‘peace. 


Ambition, pride, revenge depart, 
And folly flies her chastening rod ; 

She makes the humble contrite heart 
A temple of the living God. 


Beyond the narrow vale of time, 
ere bright celestial ages roll, 
To scenes eternal, scenes sublime, 
She points the way and leads the soul. 


At her approach the grave appears 
The gate of Paradise restored ; 

Her voice the watching cherub hears, 
And drops his double-flaming sword. 


Baptized with her renewing fire, 
May we the crown of glory gain; 
Rise when the hosts of Heaven expire, 
And safe with God, for ever reign ! 





Original. 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON SACRED MUSIC. 


BY REV. 0. S. ST. JOHN. 


An ancient Greek philosopher, in his astronomical speculations, 
imagined that the heayenly bodies, by their regular and rapid revo- 
lutions, produce’a musical, harmonious sound, which pervades the 
universe. ‘This sublime idea of the music of the spheres, although 
fictitious, is in unison with the voice of all nature. 

For even amidst the strife and discord introduced by sin, there 
may be heard, everywhere, specimens of that universal anthem 
~ which began at the Creation—‘‘ When the morning stars sang to- 

gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.”” They may be 
heard in the sweet whisperings of the evening zephyrs, and in the 
soft gentle murmur of the crystal rivulét, as it wends its way through 
citron groves and among the lillies of the valley. 
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Whose soul is not enlivened by the sweet warbling of the feathered 
songsters, making the forest and the glen vocal with their Crea- 
tor’s praise? All nature, as it came from God’s hand, was attuned 
to empyrean music. On all nature, animate and inanimate, is in- 
scribed in golden letters, Praise ye the Lord, and all unfallen nature 
delights to sing His praise. 

The power of music, vocal and instrumental, to calm the pas- 
sions, to soothe the feelings and to awaken the soul to sublimity, 
plainly teaches, that our musical faculties are to be accounted 
as among the most exquisite and remarkable of all our endow- 
ments. The mysterious achievements of human ingenuity and 
skill, in the management of the voice and ‘in the formation and use 
of instruments in this science, are alone sufficient to bespeak our 
Divine origin. JVone but a God could have created 


“This harp of a thousand strings.” 


There is pleasure in music, merely as an intellectual amuse- 
ment. Nothing is better fitted to cheer the troubled and to fill 
the drooping spirits with animation and joy. There is no better 
mental discipline than that obtained by careful study of the princi- ~ 
ples of this heavenly science. - When properly pursued, it be- 
comes a powerful auxiliary in promoting virtue; and when per- 
verted, it is a terrible instrument of vice. 

But it is seen in its highest and noblest character, when em- 
ployed as a medium: of adoration to the Maker. Sacred music, in 
its perfection, most of all things in this world, contains the spirit 
of true devotion. This resembles the holy ardor which inspires 
angelic song. Without devotion the musician may hold in his 
hand the apple of gold, embossed in silver, but it is the pious singer 
who plucks the fruit from the Tree of Life. 

The first mimics the harpers on high, the Jatter unites his voice 
and mingles his soul with:those holy Hosts who cast their crowns 
before the Throne, and make the celestial arches ring with, 


* Allelojah to God and the Lamb !” 


The importance, therefore; of Sacred music as a part of Divine 
—— is too obvious to need an extended argument to. esta- 

ish it. 

‘In the Jewish Church, it was cherished with veneration and 
practised with delight. We know but little of their ‘‘rules of 
singing,” but if their music was like their -poetry,—it must have 
= ah to the splendor and glory of their magnificient Temple 

orship. . 

Dating the reign of Solomon, 4000 singers, under proper leaders, 
were employed at the Temple, whose united performances must 
have soolens an inconceivable effect on the minds of the congre- 
gated thousands of worshippers. , 
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The song ofthe angels at the Saviour’s advent— - 
’ “Glory to God in the Highest !” 


and these words—“ they ng an hymn,”’ just» before He was be- 
trayed, are embalmed in the holiest recollection of the Christian 
Church. 

Paul and Silas “‘ sang. praises,” at midnight and in the dun- 
geon, and thousands since their time have consoled each other 
with the ‘‘ songs of Zion’’ when hunted as beasts of prey, when 
stretched on racks, when nailed to crosses, and when consuming 
in the flames. . 

This is the true music! The harp, that is attuned to the Re- 
deemer’s praise is the sweetest of all harps—the soul, that has 
been touched by Heaven’s love, is imbued with the sweetest 
melody ! 

When wrapt in such burning love, and pouring out the heart’s 
liveliest emotions, one can feel something of the force of these 
beautiful lines— 


“The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets, 

Before we reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets!” 


Sacred music elevates, chastens, hallows the feelings, and points 
us to the scenes above— 


“ When the bright Seraphim, in burning row. 
Their loud, uplifted angel-trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic Hosts in thousand choirs,' 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
devout, and holy psalms 
jing everlastingly !” 





BINGEN. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


° 
A Soxprer of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 
There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of woman’s tears; 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood ebbed away, 
And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he may say, 
The dying soldier faltered, and he took that comrade’s hand, 
And he said, «1 never more shall see my own, my native land: 
Take a message, and a token, to some distant friends of mine, 
For I was born at Bingen,—at Bingen on the Rhine. 


“ Tell my brothers and companions, when meet and crowd around, 
To hear my mournful story, in the vleubt Viseperd ground, 
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That we fought the battle bravely, and when the day was done, 
‘Full many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the setting sun, 

And midst the dead and dying, were some grown old in wars— 
The death wound on their gallant breasts, the last of many scars ; 
But some wete young, and suddenly: beheld life’s morn decline,— 
And one had come from Bingen,—fair Bingen on the Rhine. 


« Tell my mother, that her other son; shall comfort her old age, 
And I was still a truant bird, that thought his home a cage, 
For my father was a soldier, and even-as a child, 
My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles fieree and wild; 
And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty board, 
I let them take whate’er they would—but kept my father’s sword ; . 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light used to shine, 
On' the cottage wall at Bingen,—calm Bingen on the Rhine. 


Tell my:sister not to weep for me, and sob with drooping head, 
When the troops are marching home again, with glad and gallant tread, 
But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and steadfast eye, 
For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to die : 
And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name, 
To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame ; 
And to hang the old sword in its place (my father’s sword and mine), 
For the honor of old Bingen,—dear Bingen on the Rhine. 


“ There’s another—not a sister; in the happy days pone by, 

You'd have known her by the merriment that sparkled in her eye ; 

Too innocent for coquetry—too fond for idle scorning— 

Oh! friend, [ fear the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest mourning ! 
, Tell her the last night of my life—(for ere’this moon be risen, 

My body will be out of pain—my soul be out of prison), 

1 dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow sunlight shine, 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen,—fair Bingen on the Rhine !”’ 


“] saw the blue Rhine sweep along—I heard or seemed to hear, 
The German — we used to sing, in chorus sweet and clear : 
And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 
That echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm and still ; 
And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we came with friendl m 
Down many a path beloved of yore, and well remembered walk ; 
And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine, 
But we'll meet no more in Bingen,—loved Bingen on the Rhine !” 


His voice grew faint and hoarser,—his grasp was childish weak, 
His eyes put on a dying look,—he sighed and ceased to ; 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had fled,— 

The Soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was dead ! 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she looked down, 
On the red sand of the battle field, with bloody corpses strown, 
Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light seemed to shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen,—fair Bingen-on the Rhine! 
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WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, MACON, GEORGIA. 


(See Plate.] 


Tue Faculty consists of :— 
Rev. Wm. H. Extison, A. M., President, and Professor of Mor. 
al and Mental Philosophy. ‘ 
Rev. Epwarp H. Myers, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 
Rev. J. F. Asnew, A. M., Professor of English Literature. 
Mr. P. G. GurrenBerceER, Professor of Music. 
The other department is supplied with well qualified ladies, 
The College is furnished with a Chemical and Philosophical ap- 
» paratus, and Minerological Cabinet for illustrating the natural Sci- 
* ences. It is said from good authority that this College has no 
superior (of the kind) in this country. The College is located in 
an elevated part of’ the city; which makes it very favorable to the 
health of its pupils. 





Tuition in regular College course, $50 per year. 
«¢ —& ~Music (extra), <6 
ee ‘i Languages, 20 «< “ 
s¢ = ~Drawing and Painting, - 2 6 
«¢ = ~Board, per month, 10 

HUMILITY. 


Homutrty is truth, and pride is a lie; the one glorifies God, the 
other dishonors him. Humility makes men like angels, pride 
makes angels become devils. Pride is folly, humility is the tem- 
per of a holy spirit and excellent wisdom. Humility is the way 
to glory, pike to ruin and confusion. Humility makes saints on 
éarth, pride undoes them. Humility beautifies the saints in 
Heaven, and the elders throw their crowns at the foot of the . 
throne; pride disgraces a man among all the societies of earth. 
God loves one, and Satan solicits the cause of the other, and pro- 
motes his own interest in it most of all; and there is no one grace 
in which Christ propounded himself inimitable so signally, as in 
“this of meekness and humility for the enforcing of which he un- 
dertook the condition of a servant, and a life of poverty, anda 
death of disgrace; and washed the feet of his disciples, and even 
of Judas himself, that his action might be turned into a sermon to » 
preach this duty, and to make it as eternal as his own story. 
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RELIGIOUS EDITORSHIP, ¥ * 


BY MRS, S. P. GREEN, CHARLESTOWN, MASS.. 


And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
Blame where we must, be candid where we can.—Pork. 


Tue elevating tendencies of the present age, and a more correct 
appreciation of woman’s mental an moral claims, are directing her 
influence into higher modes of thought, and wider spheres of action. 
If the foundations of her earlier education have been established 
upon conceptions of her intellectual and social capacities for the 
nobler purposes of life, as well as for its humbler duties and gen- 
tler ministries, she will neither sacrifice the finer ‘instincts of her 
nature to gratify a “‘ longing after greatness,’ nor from a false; 
sense of delicacy withhold her influence when it may be applied to 
a@ beneficial object. But while we should choose to emblem the 
dew which unseen performs its silent mission, and then meekly 
shrinks away from the glories it cannot share, we'shall venture to 
submit a few suggestions on those points of Christian charity and 
courtesy among religious editors, which seem to us to be more fre- 
quently dishonored *‘in the breach,” than exhibited ‘‘in the ob- 
Servance.”’? In the performance of a task so. repulsive to a gener- 
“ous and affectionate spirit, instinctive modesty and sincere good 
will to all, will naturally exclude personalities from our remarks. 
. “We shall appeal, rather than offend by seeming to instruct, for we 
are warned by the temerity which attempted to guide the chariot 
of a Jupiter, and we shall endeavor to avoid a latitude of privilege 
. which might seem an assumption of a lordly prerogative, as remote 
“from our taste, as it would be ungraceful to our feminine nature. 
Are there not many noble and pious minds equally pained to 
see the arrows hurled by those very hands whose blessed office it 
is to apply the “ balm of Gilead,”’ to heal the wounds of their 
suffering fellow-men? No reflective and observing mind, can be 
ignorant of the vast influence exercised by the editorial profession. 
The popular press, like Shakspeare’s Warwick, crowns the king 
of to-day, and to-morrow dethrones him. It governs equally the 
mind of a nation, and the fortunes of the humblest aspirant after 
fame or office. But the religious editor exerts an element of 
power, whose solemn responsibilities and moral influences act upon 
the soul, and affect the immortal interests of a world. His influ- 
ences ‘‘ can call the spirit”? of good to heal the sorrows of wounded 
5 
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humanity, and restore it to peace and love, or send the arrows of 

hostility and bitterness not only into the churches and ministry, 

but into the homes of social life and domestic happiness. We do 

not profess to discuss principles ; but to notice one aspect of the 

subject which concerns every social being; and most especially 

affectionate and sympathizing woman, in whose heart the poisoned 
barb too often finds a final lodgment. It is a painful fact, that reli- 
gious papers oftener bear the impress of the editor’s temperament 
and prejudices, than the moral qualities of justice, magnanimity, 
and generosity. Do they not oftener seem to denounce “ fire from 
Heaven” upon the faulty and offending, even for differences of 
opinion, instead of petitioning for a ‘‘ coal from the altar’’ to kindle 
the fading spark of grace and love among men? Those who have 
observed the effects of bitterness and persecution among Christians, 
will acknowledge the superior potency of serene consistency and 
forbearance in restoring the hostile and erring to penitence and 
truth. And even in case of injury and attack, is there not a holy 
sweetness in returning ‘a soft answer,” which will restore peace 
and patience to the sufferer, should it fail to appease ‘‘ wrath” and 
hostility. The enmity and dissensions of Christians retard the 
progress.of truth and piety, more than al] the influences of error 
and sense. Those who would become conservators of human na¢ 
ture, and blessed agents in the noblest work of men and of angels, 
must diffuse abroad the gracious influence of a benignant spirit. 
Mental gifts and rich attainments without charity and humility, are 
like the glittering summits of the Alps crowned with snow and ice. 
With an element of moral power in his hand, so universal in its 
operation, so productive of good or evil, each editor by his temper 
and spirit, may become not only the guide of men in the “ way of 
truth,”’ but a messenger of peace and good will to a hostile world. 
There is a class who entrench themselves within the narrow circle 
of their own isolated dignity, separate and unapproachable, as if 
exempted from the errors and the weaknesses of their fellow-men. 
But there are also many instances of elegant taste, and rare intel- 
lect, sanctified by a philanthropy and generous sympathy, that no 
debasement can repel, no grossness revolt, so that they may win 
to truth, to purity and to immortal hope, the erring, the despised 
and oppressed of their race. 

Happily for our world of sin and sorrow, this moral quality of 
power is not the peculiar gift of any one class of Christians. _ Its 
source is in every human spirit, and when a beam of divine light 
has pierced the soul, the simplest mind has often left higher natures 
immeasurably behind in comprehension of truth, and in holy attain- 
ments, as if. Heaven designed to abase the “‘ pride of intellect” 
when it exalteth itself. But though it is equally the lofty privilege 
of inferior minds to unite with nobler spirits, in shedding a purer 
glory over our common nature, a wider and. deeper responsibility 
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rests upon the leaders of the multitude. “Their influence may be as 
potent as the ee of Samson, yet; destitute of the characteristic 
of the “‘ meek and lowly” Jesus, it willbe the strength of Samson 
in his blindness involving alike the innocent-and the guilty ;—they 
may crush error and retaliate injury, but they,will add but little to 
the peace and the happiness of mankind. 
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THE SONG OF THE SIMOON. 


BY JAMES STILLMAN. 


I come from my home in the desert afar, 

My fierce fiery steeds 1 have yoked to my car, 

With the speed of the lightning I rush o’er the waste, 
And strew with destruction the path I have traced. 


As the blast from a furnace, e’en so is my*breath ; 
I spread desolation—my presence is death 5 ° 

The road I have travelled may always be known 
By the bones of the victims that o’er it are strown. 


In the realms where I revel no waters are found ; 
And the green garb of nature is not on the ground. 
The earth and its produce lies shrivelled and dead 
Wherever the feet of my coursers may tread. 


The desert, the desert, right gladsome I rode ; 

Its hot arid face is the sight that I love, 

While the sun in his strength above me doth glow, 
And the earth like red ashes is burning below. 


No rival I fear in my barren domain, 

Or expect diminution my power will sustain ; 
Nor ask I for subjects to suffer and groan ; 

I would go to my revels and riot alone. 


Away, foolish mortals, approach not my face, 

Ere I come in my fury, your footsteps retrace. 

Bow down to the dust, hide your face in the ground, 
And dare not to breathe Vppile past you I bound. 


Tn strength I am peerless, the hurricane, squall, 
The whirlwind, the tempest, tornado, or all, 

If e’en to the utmost their strength was combined, 
Compared with my power as nothing you’d find. 
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At the sound of my voice, the earth trembles with fear, 
And the stoutest ones quail my loud roarings to hear. 
Deep and wide are the furrows I plow as I go, 

And death reaps the harvest that in them I sow. 


They list to my coming, the lone pilgrim bands, 
As wayworn and weary they toil o’er the sands. 
In vain on their prophet for succor they call; 
Horses, camels and riders, I stifle them all. 


Ere now in my furious career I’ve met 

Some proud host of warriors unconquered as yet ; 

But they shrank in dismay, through their ranks as I past 
O’erthrown like a bulrush when torn by the blast. 


When the minions of Syria Jehovah defied, 

And Israel dismayed with their fierceness and pride, 
In the silence of night ’mong the boasters I sped, 
And the morning beheld them lie powerless and dead. 


Back, back to the desert my right royal steeds ! 

Ye love not to linger near streamlets and meads, 

Where the dew spangled grass is by soft breezes fanned ; 
Your pasture’s the waste and your couch is the sand. 


Soon, soon in our strength we will come forth again, 
Refreshed like-a giant aroused from his den, 

While nature tums pale with terrible fear, 

As we scatter destruction and death far and near. 





Original. 
THERE IS A GOD. 


BY M. H, B. 


“ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.”"—Hoty Writ. 


Tuere is a God: All nature declares it in a language too 
plain to be misapprehended. The great truth is too legibly 
written over the face of the whole creation to be easily mistaken. 
Thou canst behold it in the tender blade just starting from the 
earth in early spring, or in the sturdy oak that has withstood the 
blasts of fourscore writers. The péirling rivulet, meandering through 
downy meads and verdant glens, and Niagara’s tremendous tor- 
rent, the ne o’er its awful chasm and rolling in majesty its broad 
sheet of waters onward to the ocean, unite in proclaiming “ there 
isa God.” Tis heard in the whispering breeze and in the how!l- 
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ing storm; in thé deep-toned thunder and in the earthquake’s 
shock; *tis declared to‘us when the tempest lowers, when the 
hurricane sweeps over the land, when the winds moan around our 
dwellings and die in sullen murmurs on thé plain, and when the 
heavens overcast with blackness ever and anon are illumined by the 
lightning’s lurid glare. Nor is the truth less solemnly impressed 
on our minds, in the universal hush and calm repose of nature, 
when all is still as the soft breathings of an infant’s slumber. The 
vast ocean, when its broad expanse is whitened with foam, and 
when its heaving waves roll mountain on mountain ‘high, or when 
the dark blue of heaven’s vault is reflected with beauty on its 
smooth and tranquil bosom, confirms the declaration: The twink- 
ling star, shedding its flickering rays so far above the reach of hu- 
man ken, and the glorious sun wheeeling through the‘immensity of 
space with the most minute precision, the animalcule and the 
huge mammoth—all, all aver, there is a universal First Cause. 

And finally, the proud lord of creation—Man, so fearfully and 
wonderfully made—each’ joint in its corresponding socket, each 
muscle, tendon, and artery, performing their allotted. functions 
with all the precision of the most perfect mechanism, and, surpass- 
ing all, is possessed of a soul capable of enjoying the most exqui- 
site pleasure, or of enduring the most excruciating pain, that is 
endowed with immortal capacities and is-destined to live onward 
through the endless ages of eternity, these all unite in one general 
proclamation of the eternal truth—there is a Being, infinite in, wis- 
dom, who reigns over all, undivided and supreme, filling all space, 
incomprehensible in essence, ineffable in glory, of boundless power 
possessed, fountain of all life, source of all light, from whom all 
blessings flow, and in whom all-happiness centres. 





MOONLIGHT ON THE SEA. 


7 BY MRS. ABDY. 


I stoop by the sea in the silence of night,’ 
And mark’d the fair moon as she beamingly shone, 
And sigh’d to perceive that her silvery light 
Illumined one line of the waters alone. 


It griev’d me to watch her thus wooingly play 
On so narrow a track of the ocean's vast tide, 

Refusing to cheer with one gladd’ning ray 

The dark quiet billows that roll’d by its side. 
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Then I paus’d, for I felt that my strictures were vain, 
And blam’d my rash judgment and limited sight, 
Which thus had presumptuously dar’d to arraign 
The course of so wond’rous and distant a light. 


The moon to our gaze as.a niggard may seem, 
Since few of her rays our perceptions may strike, 
Yet she casts on the ocean no favoring beam, 
But mirrors her form on each billow alike. 


Thus often-with envy those mortals we view, 

To whom dazzling distinctions and honors are given, 
Our eyes their bright track.in amazement pursue, 

And we deem them especially favord by Heaven. 


Yet happiness shines o’er life’s varied expanse, 
Though distance her light may appear to subdue, 

And the many are hourly rejoic’d by. the glance 
Which we falsely imagine confin’d to a few. 


Their fame may not spread, nor their riches increase, 
Yet owning pure pleasures, calm-thoughts, loving ties, 

Their homes may mene in the moonlight of peace, 
Though the rays be reflected not back to our eyes. 


God pours, with a hand unaccustom’d to spare, 
The light of his bounty on cottage and hall, 
And none should distrustfully question their share 

Of the radiance so amply sufficient for all. 





Original. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY SARAH K. P: NALES. 


Epvcartion involves not only the wide, multifarious interests of 
terrestial existence, but its effects are commensurate with eternity. 
The reason that it is so greatly misapprehended by the majority of 
civilized, and cultivated society, even, is, that much observation, 
much thought, and much experience, are requisite to correct views 
respecting it. Some persons suppose, that three or four years’ in- 
struction in a seminary of tolerable character, irrespective either of 
the qualifications of the teacher, or the application of the pupil, is 
surely a competent education. Others care for a nominal education 
only ; and by a year or two, spent at a popular school, imagine that 
they redeem their own reputations from the reproach of parsimony, 
and theirchildren from the opprobrium of ignorance. Toascertain the 
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accuracy of these, and other opinions, it is necessary to inquire— 
What is education? ‘What is its object? And what means are 
requisite to secure such an one, as, will probably meet the demands 
of the individual, and of society? The two former will obtain but 
a passing notice. 

First—Education is not specific instruction in one, nor in any 
number of scienges, or languages. Every rational being is an 
educated one, whether he is an Indian warrior on the western 
prairies—the filthy and stupid Esquimaux—the Zealand cannibal, 
or the sensual Mahometan. ‘These have been as regularly edu- 
cated as. the most renowned diplomatist, or the most erudite 
professor of an University. But what has made the difference 
between them? Their daily habits, and the object of their instruc- 
tion; and each has become what these had a direct tendency to 
hake him. ‘That instruction, and those habits, of whatever kind, 
were his education. They commenced at his birth, and could 
neither cease, nor intermit their influence, until the termination of 
his mortal career. Such exceptions as are constituted by the gifted 
minds, which have made surrounding circumstances oa a pedes- 
tal for elevation, instead of being subjected to their plastic power, 
are no more elements of general deduction, than the aberration of 
the comets are the elements of planetary laws. 

The second inquiry is—What are the proper objects of educa- 
tion? -Will any rational being dissent from the reply, that they 
are qualifications for the various incumbent duties of ite. 

The third subject of remark is—What are the means of educa- 
tion in a civilized and Christian community? ‘This is so wide a 
field of observation, that I can only generalize, and fear by so 
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doing, greatly to diminish the power, which a full and perspicu-' 


ous exhibition could not fail to possess. Nature’s poet declared— 
that ‘‘if to do, were'as easy as to know what was good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages, princes’ 
palaces.” But as a very small proportion of those, who are inte- 
rested in the subject of education, have reflected upon it, there are, 
generally, either no definite principles, or such as are manifestly 
absurd. 

To perform the simplest duty well, we need three distinct pow- 
ers—the physical, the intellectual, and the moral. The corporeal 
system must be the instrument ; the mind must regulate the appli- 
cation; and moral principle must — the motive. If then, our 
whole, three-fold being is essential to an-upright and efficient dis- 
charge of common duties, surely, the exigencies of life claim the 
utmost efforts of that being, when disciplined to its highest ability. 
Neither are these exigencies of rare occurrence. Who, of fallen 
man, but carries in his bosom a foe, to abet outward. seduction ? 
Who yet has evaded the fiat of offended sovereignty, of outraged 
mercy? Who, then, but should be prepared with panoply to sus- 
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tain, and to subdue temptation, grief, suffering, and death? And 
were these the ultimate. objects—were we, not heathens merely, 
but materialists—were we so stupified, so seared by sin, as to be- 
lieve, or hope, that man, so noble in reason, so excellent in facul- 
ties, ‘‘so fearfully and wonderfully made,”’ will pass over this 
brief period of existence as his final destination and waste, or 
misemploy his powers, without the care, or coggizance of his Cre- 
ator—were we so hardened as to credit, or to desire this—we must 
yet know, that-there are events, common to all; which require the 
disciplined energies of the mightiest minds. . But those,. who only 
theoretically admit that this life, according to reason and revela- 
tion, is but probationary for an eternal state, unalterable ‘in nature, 
# not in degree, can need no arguments to prove, that a suitable 
preparation for that existence should be the uniform, prominent 
object of our entire physical lives. As public opinion—that tyrant 
of our world—demands that these propositions be at least specula- 
tively allowed, I will endeavor with brevity to enumerate some of 
the means, -by which rational education may be promoted. 

The manifest object of infinite Wisdom, in committing the human 
species in infancy and helplessness to parental tenderness and 
care, was, that the ductility and dependence of their charge, might 
facilitate the important duties, to subject their will, subdue the 
earliest propensity to sin, develope their faculties, direct their 
tasie, discipline their judgement, form their habits—in short, to 
control all that is evil, and encourage and strengthen whatever 
may tend to purify and ennoble them. The whole a, of man, 
the Word of God, the day of judgment,-will evince no less than 
this to be parental responsibilty. But it may be objected, that a 


»y proper performance of these duties must exclude all other concerns. 


“Were it so, even—if nothing less than the whole time and talents 
of parents may accomplish this, and secure only the necessaries of 
life—who is there, so heartless, so sordid, so depraved, as to den 
that tne harvest would be a glorious reward? But it is not so. - All 
have probably known instances—rare, alas’! it must be confessed 
—in which all these objects have been attained, not only without 
compromising worldly interests, but greatly facilitating their suc- 
cess.. I have known youthful females so to govern and maintain 
their orphan brothers\and sisters, blending the sublimity of strict, 
unblenching moral principle, with all the sweetness of self-denying 
and devoted affection. When seeds are well planted in our gar- 
dens, and carefully nurtured, and preserved from noxious influ- 
ences, there is no marvel that they yield adundant fruit. We in- 
quire for a cause, only when our Labee is unrequited. ‘The Scripture 
sanctions our expectations, that children, when so educated, will 
appear in our apostate world, as ‘ blossoms of paradise,” as ‘‘ trees 
of God’s own planting.” They will be blessings to their families 
and to sogiety ; and produce alike, fragrance, Fruit, and beauty, 
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in spheres to which Providence may assign them. And when 
transplanted to a congenial soil, their names will not perish, nor 
be unmourned, unhonored, forgotten ere the dews of heaven fall 
upon the turf that covers them. No—this is the doom of the im- 
becile, the indolent, the selfish, the frivolous, the ‘‘cumberers of 
the, ground.” But the vigorous, the self-denying, the noble, the 
humane, make a dread chasm by their departure, which, if ever 
closed, leaves a scar that never is obliterated. 

Unfortunately for our republican country, such examples are un- 
common. ‘The cultivation. of mind and morals is no-where univer- 
sally, or even generally considered a primary object. . The healthy 
mother often devolves the care of her, offspring upon domestics, 
unless she wishes to excite admiration or envy a exhibiting their 
persons unnaturally adorned, and thereby giving the early and in- 
dellible lesson, that as dress was her only, or chief solicitude 
respecting them, it surely-must be the most momentous .concern 
of their existence. ‘To cultivate their children’s minds, to create 
moral principle, and especially to instruct them intelligibly and 
impressively, regarding their eternal interests, seem to be con- 
sidered by many mothers, who have not only the reputation of 
being intellectual, but are also professors of religion, as no more 
their duty, than ‘to teach them languages, or mathematics. And 
many of these mothers are unoccupied by household cares, which, 
as another evidence of deficient instruction, are too often regarded 
as disgraceful, and physical labor as ignominious. Helplessness 
appears in many instances to discriminate the ostensible favorites 
of infinite benevolence. Such females may have their torpid in- 
tellects aroused by novels; but they would find'as much to inte# 
rest them in the Talmud, or the Koran, as in useful; or ele 
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literature. They live upon excitement, that has neither ie S ‘ 


ment, nor taste to recommend: it; but is the inveterate foe of 
mind and of morals. The demand becomes exorbitant by indul- 
gence, and can be only providentially restrained from sinful ex- 
esses. This-excitement is first exhibited by restlessness; love of 
show, dress, and contemptible gossip. When these habits become 
decided, we may seek in vain, not only for moral courage, the 
essential, and sublimest constituent of true greatness, but.we shall 
find naught that is noble, self-denying, or ingenuous; and surely 
no sense of maternal responsibllity. 

Selfishness is the seminal and prolific principle of-sin and misery. 
The ‘‘axe must be laid to ¢his root’ of bitterness. The effective and 
legitimate corrective is self-denial. Habits of industry and habits 
of usefulness must -e found in children. - I do not mean diligence 
and usefulness for themselyes and friends alone, for friends are but 
modifications of ourselves. ‘They who spend time, and feeling, 
and life, only for themselves and for their friends, are. strangers to 
true happiness. as well as to Christian duty. ss 
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Children should early be taught to perform for themselves eye 
service which they can possibly accomplish. Miss Edgeworth 
said—Do not let a door he opened for your child, if by any means 
he can effect the object himself. Independently of all accounta- 
bility to our Creator ;- independently of the fluctuation of human 
affairs, by which a monarch to day may become a medicant to- 
morrow—what object is more pitiable, more contemptible, than 
she, who is helpless and useless, not from the privation of any 
rational or physical faculty, but because the dotage of foolish pa- 
rents, and the inanity, or slothfulness of her own mind, have made 
her so. . Habits of diligence, and habits of usefulness are nega- 
tively, positively, and permanently valuable to children. I once 
knew a lady, who ingeniously invented services for her little 
daughter, whenever she anniiooted symptoms of discontent, or 
peevishness, until employment had effaced all irritability and un- 
easiness, consequent upon indolence—the foe alike to the intelli- 
gence and to the happiness of youth and age. ' 

{To be Continued.] 





THE CHRISTIAN’S SECURITY. 


BY REV. J. HALLEY. 

Let us never forget that Christianity was planted and has grown 
up in storms. Discussion is always favorable to it, and has ever 
been so. Let the wintry blasts come; it will but scatter the sere 
. leaves, and snap off the withered branches; the giant tree will 

only strike its roots deeper into the soil, and the coming spring- 
time put forth a richer foliage, and extend a more grateful shade. 

That joy, in some measure or degree, is an essential result of the 
possessions of a true faith, is intimated in innumerable declarations 
of Scripture. Joy is expressly mentioned among the fruits of the 
Spirit. It is Paul’s desire for the Romans, that the God of Hope 
may fill them with all joy and peace in believing. The Psalmist 
declares that praise is comely for the upright; exhort all lands to 
make a joyful noise unto God; prays that the nations maybe glad, 
and sing for joy, and that the daughters of Judah might exult in 
God’s judgments} counsels all worshippers-to serve God with glad- 
ness, and come before his presence with singing; and gives an 
explicit warrant to all that seek him to glory in his holy name. It 
is an apostolic precept to live rejoicing in hope—to rejoice ‘in the 
Lord alway ; and, to mark its importance, the injunction is. re- 
peated, ‘¢ Again, I say, rejoice.” In a word, the announcement 
of a Saviour’s “‘ good tidings of great joy ;”’ his appearance was to 
give light to the people that walk 
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in darkness; the very name of 
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' his forerunner was one of gladness; and his disciples are directed 
: to the natural issue of their faith, which nothing but its weakness 

revents them from reaching, when Peter addresses these words to 
the children of the dispersion—“ in whom, though now you see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice, with joy unspeakable and full of 


a nee 
y, then, should our hands hang down, or our knees be feeble ? 
“¢Say to them that are of a fearful heart, be strong, fear not”— 
‘‘ We declare unto you glad tidings now, that the promise which was 
made unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their 
children, in that he hath raised up Jesus again.”’ -“ It-is Christ 
that.died, yea, rather that is risen again,’ “In whom dwelleth 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” mae 3 . 





ATHEISM. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 


«‘No Gop! No God.—The simplest flower” 
That on the wild is found, 
Shrinks, as it drinks its cup of dew, 
And trembles at the sound. ~ 
** No God!” astonished Echo cries 
From out her cavern hoar, 
And every wandering bird that flies 
Reproves the Atheist lore. 
The.solemn forest lifts its head, 
Th’ Almighty to proclaim ; 
The brooklet, on its crystal urn, * 
Doth leap to Bevan ¢ name ; . 
High sweeps the deep and vengeful sea, 
Along its billowy track, ; 
And red Vesuvius opes its mouth, 
To hurl the falsehood back. 
The palm-tree, with its princely crest— 
The cocoa’s leafy shade— 
The bread-fruit bending to its lord, 
In yon far island glade— 
* The winged seeds, borne by the winds, 
‘The roving sparrows feed— 
The melon on the desert sands— 
Confute the scorner’s creed. 
* No God !”—With indignation high 
The fervent sun is stirred, 
- And the pele moon turns paler still 
At such an impious word ! 
And from their burning thrones, the stars 
‘ Look down with angry eye, . 
That thus a worm of dust should mock 
Erernat Masesty. ; 
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FREAKS OF AMBITION. 


os 


*“ Amptrion is a windy thing; a vain, solicitous, and fearful thing; a secret poyson, the fa’ 
envy, and mother of h isie ; the moth of holiness, and cancer of madness ; Trudltving ny 
gusting all that it takes hold of.” Burton’s ANATOMY OF MELanctoty. 


Tue innate, desire of celebrity, which has a lodging in evety 
human breast, often displays itself in most ludicrous forts. ‘Its 
secret spring, selfishness, is the same in all; but the dispositions, 
education, or circumstances, of its possessors, are so various, that 
it is not strange that its exhibitions are not always of the gravest 
character. ae 

Many years ago, there lived a man, an uncle of some friend of 
mine, who was a marvel in his way, and in the latter part of his 
life, excited the astonishment of everybody. He was then a man 
of obesity, a mountain of flesh ; indeed, if. my friend was to be 
believed, such rotundity of body was never before to be seen. 

In his younger days, he was exceedingly ambitious, and was 
determined to excel in something. He was nota scholar, how- 
ever; he despised books, and. a.sedentary life had no attractions 
for ambition like his. Feats of strength or dexterity were his 
delight ; and in these, no one améng his acquaintances could equal 
him. But the days, of his youth having passed, the cares and 

“thoughtfulness of manhood produced a change in his habits. His 
activity gradually gave place to sedateness, and sedateness brought 
with it corpulency, whose advent he at first beheld with horror; 
but when he found ‘his remedies, such as starvation, exercise, etc., 
to be of no avail in getting rid of it, he became reconciled to it. 
Having thus lost, without the prospect of ever regaining, his 
superiority, he endeavored to find some other employment, wherein 
he might excel, Although his repugnance to a sedentary life was 
in a measure overcome by his grossness, his dislike to books 
remained ; consequently study did not come under his considera- 
tion. He had no acquaintance with the arts, and but little inge- 
nuity, so he wasted no time in attempting proficiéncy in mechan- 
ical pursuits. He once supposed he might make some noise as a 
singer, as he had the semblance of a bass voice; and he did, for a 
time, make an uproarious noise. But there was one unconquera- 
ble obstacle to his progress in this new employment. He was un- 
able to discrimate sounds. It was not, however, until he had 
nearly stunned his whole household, and excited the dunghill 
fowls, and occupants of the neighboring styes, to respond to his 
guttural noises, that he could be persuaded there was no ‘ music in 
his soul!” When at length convinced of the fact, the poor man. 
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was greatly astounded, . The idea of being deprived of the last 
resource of celebrity, so operated pen his spirits, that, for nearly 
a year, ie.was in a state of despondency.. , tgp 

But notwithstanding the depression. of the spiritual man, the 
shysical continued to expand ; and a year’s inaction was tending 
rapidly to make him what he had so long desired 'to be, in another 
shape, namely, a. great man. But as fate, or the stars, would 
have it, he was doomed again to suffer disappointment, and that 
too by-his own interference. Accident threw into his way an ac- 
count. of that extraordinary unctuous personage, Danie] Lambert. 
He had no sooner become acquainted with the whole ‘ outedge 
and’ circumference’’ of this prodigy, than his despondency gave 
way, and ‘/his ambition was once more excited. The proposition, 
“If one mortal. hiped, by means of. superfluous obesity, can obtain 
great celebrity, cannot another mortal biped, with the same quan- 
tity and quality of flesh, ohtain equal celebrity ?”? which he re- 
volved in his mind, was, to say the least, plausible. Finding that 
he was rapidly attaining to the dimensions of his “ illustrious pre- 
decessor,”’ he became so exceedingly elated, that he formed the 
resumptuous. resolution that he would'not only equal but surpass 
im. But alas, 

“ Man’s feeble race what ills await! 


When his mind had become fairly engaged in this ambitious 
project, and he was exerting all his powers for its accomplishment, 
from some cause, to him.unaccountable, his increase in-bulk was 
suddenly arrested! ‘This was too much: for his philosophy to en- 
dure. He showed much anxiety, for his frequent disappointents” 
had rendered him irritable and nervous ; and soon began to exhibit 
signs of returning to his former leanness. ‘This destruction of his 
hopes was the severest blow he had ever received; and he again 
relapsed into a despondency, which continued for the remainder 
of his days, ; 

My friend remarked, it was exceedingly queer, that this man 
should be so ambitious to be fat, when he could have been so with- 
out troubling himself at all about it.. And such, indeed, would 
have been my opinion, had I not considered that he was an am- 
bitious man. ‘ ; 

I will mention one other instance, where ambition for celebrity 
exhibited itself in a manner not less ridiculous, though perhaps 
more serious than the preceding. I had a friend who was pos- 
sessed of good talents, and- of a kind and gentle disposition, when 
his vanity did not meet with something to disturb it. He was edu- 
cated a physician, and as such, sustained a good reputation. 
Where he lacked knowledge, he substituted gravity. The corners 
of his mouth were professionally drawn down, and his physiogo- 
my was always in a situation ‘to sympathize with affliction. By 
iending a Willing ear to all applications and complaints; by various 
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little kindnesses to his patients; by jam occasional good anecdote; 
by his general urbanity, and which was worth all the rest, by the 
performance of three\or. four ‘remarkable cures,’ so called, he 
acquired an enviable reputation. Itis unnecessary to say, that 
his vanity was flattered at this; but he was not content. “In an 
evil hour, he imagined that a reputation confined to a few miles of 
country, was little better than none at all; and that, although 
those who now knew him, might continue to bear his name in re- 
remembrance to posterity, yet he would still leave the world * un. 
wept, unhonored, and unsung.’ To insure. the climax of happi- 
ness, he must devise some project by which he could obtain celeb. 
rity coextensive with civilisation itself. What should this project 
be? It was a question of deep solicitude. His sleepless nights, 
his frequent fastings, and intense reflection, in the elaboration of 
his design, I shall not presume to estimate. At length, it was re- 
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solved.upon. He found out the ladder by which he was to climb \ i) 
to immortality. Let not the readér start in amazement, or hint of %.’ 


‘¢ mountains and mice,”’ when it shall be revealed.» I shall never 
forget the day he confided to me the important secret. Handi 
me a small package, he said, trembling with emotion, ‘ Here it is! 
I have at last obtained the Elixir of life! My name is immortal- 
ized, an undying fame is-‘mine—minE!’? I opened the package. It 
contained a small phial, to: which was affixed this euphonious 
label: The Compound Extract. of Life and Everlasting Elizir of 
Immortality. ' 

Upon examining the paper accompanying it, I found a long 
enumeration of the diseases for which this immortal extract was an 
effectual remedy. ‘There. were also several paragraphs, wherein 
was detailed the history of the medicine, which was affirmed to be 
the result of exertions surpassing belief, and of experiments never 
hefore attempted. The many miraculous cures it could effect, and 
the many it had effected, were set forth in a convincing light; and 
the .medical vocabulary mentioned \no disease, which it would not 
speedily eradicate. Appended to this were several letters, cor- 
roborating its wonderful virtues, and instancing several examples 
in proof. oy bie 

x But, Doctor,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you do not expect to ride to 
immortality upon such a hobby as this !”” 

His vanity was touched ; and he replied, tartly =: 

*¢ Such a hobby!” Do you call my ‘ Extract of Life,’ a hobby? 
my ‘ Everlasting Elixir of Immortality? a hobby?  ‘ Hobby,’ 
indeed !”’ 

_ Thad hardly supposed him serious before ; but this answer satis- 
“fied me. ' 

‘¢ But you are not going to take this course to acquire celebrity! 
See ; you say ‘ the unparalled reputation’ your medicine has ac- 
quired, ‘ the frequent counterfeits that have been made,’ ‘ the innu- 
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merable diseases it has cuted,’ when the fact is, that not one par- 
ticle of it has been used since its invention! I am sure you can- 
not stoop to’such dishonorable means for a reputation. Were some 
quack, with more poverty than honesty, and idleness than either, 
to adopt such a course, it would not be surprising; but you, you, 
‘who have already a good reputation, a good property, a good prac- 
tice, and’a good heart, cannot be guilty of it!” x7 

“¢ Sir,” said he, laying his hand upon my arm, and assum- 
ing a solemn air, “hear me! Fame, of every description, ac- 
quired in the few short and fleeting years allotted to man, is but 
transitory ;*apt to be decayed by time, to sink into oblivion; but 
the fame of the illustrious discoverer of a medicine, by which the 
whole human race is benefitted, will not be diminished; but, on 
the contrary, will be strengthed and rendered immortal.” 

“‘ Well,” I replied, “there is one obstacle to' your success, 
* which I doubt not will prove fatal. The public will see through 
* your flimsy imposition, and forthwith consign’ you to infamy.” 

‘“‘T deny that it is‘an imposition ; but even if it were so, I have 
satisfied myself that from the public I have nothing to fear. The 
public can be made to believe anything, and much easier than an 
individual. If an individual suffers from a medicine, he discards 
it for ever; but if it benefits the public in one instance out of ten, 
its reputation is safe. As to dishonesty in transactions with the 
public, theré is no such thing, if the law is kept inviolate. It 
your exertions are viewed fayorably,-whete is the dishonesty? I 
see no objection to the course I am about tostake, and am deter- 
mined the public shall give me.what I desire, and that is, fame.” 

It was useless to argue with him farther. I saw that his whole 
soul was bound up in his enterprise, and thought his surest cure 
was disappointment. But I was for a while mistaken. He had ° 
taken effectual measures to gain for his'medicine an extensive in- 
troduction ; the newspapers, the bar-rooms, counting-rooms, steam: 
boats, and every place where such:things were admitted, were 
filled with his advertisements. Agents were appointed in every 
part of the country, and men were employed to celebrate the 
sovereign efficacy of his panacea. The consequence was, that no 
“ philanthropist” had a more extensive reputation than he for a 
time possessed; and no medicine was more, generally used, than 
the “* Compound Extract of Life.” But the Doctor had hardly 
begun to enjoy the sweets of his renown, when. swarms of medicine-, 
makers arose, and, like the locusts of Egypt, covered the land, 
eclipsing entirely his fame, and annihilating: for ever his ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting’ Elixir of Immortallity !” Ksickerbocker. 











Thought? of Heaven. 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN.” 


BY MARY HOWITT 


I, 


TxovGuts of Heaven! they come when low, 
The summer eve’@breeze doth faintly blow: 


“When the might Sea. shines clear, unstirred 


By the wavering tide, or:the dipping bird : 

They. come in the rush of the surging storm, 

When the blackening’ waves rear their giant form— 
When o’er the dark rocks curl the breakers white, 
And the terrible lightnings rend the night— 

When the noble skip hath vainly striven 

With the tempest’s might, come thoughts of Heaven. 


Il. 

They come where man doth not intrude, 

In the untracked forest’s solitude ; 

In the stillness of the grey rock’s height, 
Whence the lonély eagle takes his flight ; 
On peaks, where lie the eternal snows; 

In thé sun-bright isle, mid its rich repose; __ 
In the heathy glen, by the dark, clear lake, 
Where théifair swan sails from her silent brake ; 
Where nature reigns in. her deepest rest, 
Pure thouglits of Heaven come unrepressed, 


mm. 
They come as we gaze on the ee sky, 
When the star-gemmed vault looks dark and high, 
And the soul on the wings of thought sublime, 
Soars from‘the dim world ard the bounds of time ; 
Till the mental eye becomes unsealed, 
And the mystery of being in ‘light revealed : 
They rise in the Gothic deel dim, «, 
When slowly burst forth the holy hymn, 
And the organ’s rich tones swell full and high, 
Till the roof peals back the melody. 

Iv. 
Thoughts of Heaven! from his joy beguiled, 
They ¢ome to the bright-eyed, artless child ; 
To the man of age in his dim decay, 
Bringing hope his youth has not borne away ; 
Tothe wo-smit soul in its dark.disttess, 
As flowers spring up in the wilderness ; 
And in silent chambers of the dead, 
Where the mourfier goes with soundless tread ; 
For as the daybeams freely fall, 
Pure thoughts of Heavémlare sent to all. 


3? 
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We are principally indebted to the British Quarterlv Review for the folloving + 
brief history of this truly great and good man.—Eb., | 


Rosert Haut was the son of a distinguished clergynian, bofn 
at ArnsLy, England, May 2,..1764, was the youngest of four- 
teen children, and, in infancy, the feeblest, though afterwards his 
frame and constitution bordered .on the) athletic. He was once 
given up for dead in the arms of his nurse ; and ‘it was long after 
the average time of children beforé He could walk or talk. Inthe 
former faculty he was-never a proficient—in the latter he soon be- 
came remarkable. 

Even at a very early period, as we have been informed by those 
who had the means of knowing, he would frequently entertain the 
haymakers in the hours of toil; and during their meals, by a con- 
versation rich in sensible observations and sportive sallies, which 
secured their admiration and love. Happily the precocity of his 
talent was exempt from the usual fatality of premature extinction. 
Even at nine years of age he could not be restricted to the narrow 
limits of village school instruction, but had read and reflected on 
Butler’s Analogy, and Jonathan Edward’s Treatises on the A ffect- 
ions and the Will: This metaphysical bias he himself attribtted 
to an intimate acquaintance with a humble tailor:at-Arnsby,;-whom ° 
he représented as a very well informed ‘acute man.” From our 
knowledge*of him in after life, we should rather be inclin- 
ed to say that the dialectical skill’and tendeneiés were in the child, 
for whom it was sufficient to find’a willing listener in the tailor; 
for it is often characteristic of great and generous minds, to attri- 
bute to othérs as native- excellence what in fact is only seemsas 
reflections of their own. 7 ; 

His first tutor informed his father, when his son was only eleven 
years of age, that he was unable farther to instruct his pupil; and 
accordingly, after a short interval, he was taken to the boarding- 
school of the Rey. John Ryland.of Northampton, with whom he 
remained only a year and a half. The genius of Ryland (the fa- 
ther of the late Dr. Ryland) was of a kind well calculated to 
stimulate his som; mor was it unallied to it in bold conception and 
eccentricity. In the latter respect, however, his tutor was a‘ine- 
teor of wilder range and fiercer blaze. 

In September, 1778, he became a member of his father’s ch 
and having ¢iven ‘satisfactory proofs of piety and of pred 
for the Christian ministry, he was: soon" after sent to the * 
Academy, whence, after three years, he was transferred to K' 
College, Aberdeen. While at Bristol he was . highly appreciated 
both as a student and’ as a speaketwWhat he did and wrote uni- 
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formly bore the stamp of originality ; and his occasional efforts at 
Arnsby, ‘lipstone, and Kittering, during’ the vacations, excited 
great interest and won him much admiration. 

During his college pursuits at Aberdeen, the professors of that 
period gave the strongest testimonies to his proficiency in the va- 
rious branches of classical, mathematical, and philosophical study, 
At the close of his fourth year he delivered a Greek oration, which 
obtained for him much local celebrity, and this was followed 
with the honorary degree of Master of Arts. At Aberdeen 
he became associated, as well if intellectual pursuits as’ ip 
close friendship, with Sir James Mackintosh. 'These eminent men 
ever after retained for each other sentiments of the highest consid- 
eration and attachment. They were so marked at college for their 
unanimity and attainments, that their class-fellows would often 
point to them, and say, ‘‘ There go Plato and Herodotus.” 

We have not, in the present instance, to contemplate genius 
strugging amidst counter-working agencies, and making its way 
notwithstanding the difficulties ; but rather the happy results of a 
combination of favorable circumstances elicting and. perfecting its 
powers. That Hall would have surmounted obstacles of no ordi- 
nary kind cannot be questioned ; but he was not called to the trial. 
Under the paternal roof he had the advantage of talent and expe- 
rienced wisdom to guide his early way ; at the boarding-school he 
was powerfully impelled forward by a kindred genius and‘an 
exalted moral influence; in the Bristol Institution he enjoyed the 
tutorship of Hugh and Caleb Evans, both of them distinguished in 
their day; at Aberdeen his mental habits were strengthened by 
the companionship of Mackintosh. Having imbibed.a taste for 
literature and a turn for metaphysical inquries in these several 
schools of instruction, not to forget the books he first read, and 
the intercourse he held with the celebrated tailor at Arnsby, he 
was providentially preparing for that literary and public career to 
which he was destined, and which he was by nature adapted to 
occupy. ‘The bracing effect of that rivalship, and of those friendly 
discussions in which he and Sir James were wont daily to engage, 
in their wanderings by the shore or in the fields, was, to one’ of 
his order, like the tightening of the strings of a musical instru- 
ment, which when wound up to the right pitch, was hereafter to 
pour forth strains of powerful and enchanting melody. Sir James 
declared of himself, in a letter to Hall, at a distant period, that 
‘¢ on the most impartial survey of his early life, he could see noth- 
ing which so much tended to excite and invigorate the understand- 
ing, to direct it towards high, and perhaps scarcely accessible, 
objects, as his intimacy with his honored friend.”? Examples of 
this description have a strong relation to the question, - whether 

enius bean innate and original constituent of the mind, or whether 
it be only the calling forth, by means of proper cultivation, the 
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rudiments of thought, or the seminal principles‘ of mental superior- 
ity, which may be supposed inherent in all rational natures.. It is 
hard to conceive, however, amidst innumerable failures, that mere 
diligence, attended by whatever advantages, would work outsach 
stupendous results. ‘ 

At the close of 1783, Mr. Hall received an invitation to become 
assistant pastor with Dr. Caleb Evans, at Broadmead, Bristol. It 
was agreed, however, that he should return to his studies in Scot- 
land-during the collége-session of 1784-5. On settling at Bristol, 
pis preaching elevated him to the height of popularity, being the 
evident product of a mind of extraordinary vigor and cultivation; 
yet it was deficient in ere richness—a circumstanée which 
none afterwards so deeply deplored as himself. 

In August, 1785, he was appointed classical tutor in the Bristol 
Academy, a situation which he held with great reputation for more 
than five years. A painful misunderstanding with Dr. Evans, and 
some differences of sentiment with the Church, at length facilitated 
his removal to another sphere of labor. He was invited to succeed 
Robert Robinson.at Cambridge, and went thither in July,1791. 
From that period we are informed by one of his hearers, the con- 
gregation gradually increased, till in a few years the enlargement 
of the place of worship became necessary. Members of the Uni- 
versity frequently, and in considerable numbers, attended in the 
afternoons on his preaching. ‘‘ Several senators, as well as -cler- 

men of the Established Church, received their first lessons in 
eloquence from his lips.”” 

‘The progress of the French Revolution, which shook the very 
foundations of society in England by splitting it into. political divis- 
ions of opinion, did not more violently agitate any, place in the 
kingdom than Cambridge, which was prolific in controversial pam- 
phlets and social conflicts. Hall’s ardent mind became inflamed, 
and, urged on by a circle of intelligent and active friends he was 
induced to resist his natural disinclination to writing, and produced 
a large pamphlet, under the title of “¢ An Apology for the Freedom 
of the Press,’”’ which, though composed with rapidity, was full of 
power, and secured for him much distinction as-an author. This 
early essay is characterized by a manly avowal of liberal principles, 
communicated in language at once forcible and beautiful, thunder- 
ing with energy, and lightening with flashes of brilliant eloquence. 

The next publication laid the basis of his lasting celebrity as an 
author,—his discourse on “ Modern Infidelity.”? Independent] 
of its intrinsic excellence, there were several circumstances whic 
contributed to its popularity. It was remarkably well éimed, and 
answered a pressing necessity. Between the years 1795 and 1799, 


many debating societies were formed in London, to which thes. 


lower classes were allured on Sunday evenings, under various pré- 
tences, and which became in.a short time the nurseries cf infidel- 
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ity. The leaven of impiety spread, and he had reason to fear that 
not only was the country becoming infected, but that the you 
among his own people were tending to skepticism. This ona 
his pious spirit, and roused into exertion his utmost talent. He 
first delivered this sermon at Bristol in 1800, and then at Cam- 
Ta His own view of the case is thus expressed in a pre- 
ace :— 

‘“‘ To obliterate the sense of Deity, of moral sanctions, and a 
future world; and by these means to prepare the way for the total 
subversion of every institution, both social and religious, which 
men have been hitherto accustomed to revere, is evidently the 
principal object of modern skeptics,—the first sophists who haye 
avowed an attempt to govern the world without inculcating the per. 
suasion of a superior power.” 

He intimates that it is the immaculate holiness of the Christian 
Revelation which is precisely what renders it disgusting to men 
who are determined, at all events, to retain their vices. 

‘‘ The dominion of Christianity being, in the very essence of it, 
the dominion of virtue, we need look no further for the sources of 
hostility in any who oppose it, than their attachment to vice and 
disorder. This view of the controversy, if it be just, demonstrates 
its supreme importance, and furnishes the strongest plea with every 
one with whom it is not a matter of indifference whether -vice or 
virtue, delusion or truth, govern the world, to exert his talents, 
in wliatever proportion they are possessed,'in contending earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

Another circumstance which contributed to the popularity of this 
discourse was the extreme virulence of an attack in the “ Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer,” in several letters by Mr. Flower its editor, 
which were written, as was generally believed, in resentment for 
the friendly advice of Mr. Hall to alter the tone of his political 
disquisitions. .About the same time another attack of equal viru- 
lence was made by Mr. Anthony Robinson, in a seperate pamphlet. 
On the other hand it was lauded by the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the: University, celebrated by Dr. Parr in his ‘ Spital Ser- 
mon,”’ extolled by individuals of literary eminence, and especially 
praised by Sir. James Mackintosh in the Monthly Review, and 
privately circulated by him, to some extent, among his Parliamen- 
tary friends. All this however, would have been enone to 
give it permanent influence, and its author superior fame, had it 
not possessed extraordinary merits. In truth it can never be read 
without profit, and can never perish while the language lasts. 

Within a comparatively short period Mr. Hall published two 
sermons, remarkable also for their display of talent, and their crit- 
ical adaptation to the times; namely, ‘* Reflections on War,” and 
‘¢ The Sentiments proper to the present Crisis.”? These. will be 
lasting records of his genius, though the exciting. occasions of 
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them have passed away. The few other sermons from his pen, 
excepting that on the death of Princess Charlotte, had relation to 
more private events, though of the deepest interest and importance, 
—as ‘¢ The Discouragements and Supports of the Christian Min- 
sster,”’ a ‘‘ Funeral Sermon for Dr. Ryland,’’ with some others. 
Besides these, he published many miscellaneous pieces, and some 
controversial writings ; but it is not our design either to enumerate 
or analyze his works. ‘There is not one of them, even the very 
earliest, that has not his peculiar stamp, the impress of his original 
mind , and in general they exhibit a remarkable uniformity of ex- 
cellence, arising, as we believe, from. the nice balance of his intel- 
lectual powers, the discriminating accuracy of his taste, and the 
abundarit labor lime et mora which he invariably bestowed upon 


all his productions. 
(To be continued.) 





THE DYING MOTHER. 


BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 


** Now for the last, sad look, 
The last, faint, cdld embrace; 
The latest kiss my love may print 

Upon her cherub face. 


‘“‘ Here—lay her on my breast, 
{ well may bear the pain, 

Since never will this heart beat warm 
Beneath her weight again. 


** She smiles—alas that smile ! 
= Her eyes with joy grow bright— 
So blest to be with me once more 
She shouts with wild delight. 


«« How warm upon my cheek, 

Her dimpled fingers press— 
How much of thrilling life there is 
~ Even in each silken tress. 


« See with what earnest love 
Her eyes are fixed on mine— 
And yet a strange, mysterious awe 
Seems in their depths to shine. 


« Thus once—oh chide me not— 
Or this poor heart will break ; 

My pride—my loveliest! may my God 
Bless thee, for Jesu’s sake. 
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«May He, who loved to fold 
Fair childhood in his arms, 
Beneath His wings of holiest love 
Keep thy unveiling charms ! 


‘«‘ And when Death’s angel comes 
Thy spirit to dismiss ! 

Oh may the Saviour's voice of love 
“Wisper that thou art his. 


«One kiss—my form grows chill— 
My hands relax their hold, 

And see—she shudders at the touch 
Of lips so icy cold! 


«¢ Aye—bear her from my sight— 
The bitterness is past— 

But yet one charge my spirit leaves, 
A dying one—the Jast! 


“Oh bid her love my name, 
And make all times and hours 
Sweet teachers of her mother’s love, 
And its immortal powers ! 


* When tothe morning’s light 
Her soft blue eyes unclose, 

Tell her, her mother hovered near ' 
To watch her sweet repose. 


«© And when the stars look down, 
And silence walks abroad— 

Tell her at such a tranquil hour 
My spirt sought, its God. 


«| come—sweet voices call— 
Strange glory round me gleams! 
Jesus ! and angels ————lile farewell— 
I waken from thy dreams.” 





Our Country’s Brste.—The American Messenger says, three 
of the speakers at the late Bible anniversary alluded in terms of 
deep-toned veneration and gratitude to those noble patriots who 
composed the American Congress of 1782, who superintended a 
large edition of the Bible, and formally recommended it to the 
inhabitants of the United States, thus publicly declaring to the 
nation and to the world, that our free institutions are based on the 
oracles of the living God. 
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THE RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


“Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 

But simple nature to his hope hus given 
Behind the cloud-top’d hill a humble heaven.” 

Ir is interesting as well as painful to contemplate the religious 
notions and superstitions of the North American Indians. Like 
most barbarous and rude nations, who -have not had the light of 
Christianity spread before them, they have a belief in superior 
beings of spirits who exercise a ¢ontrolling influence- over them; 
and, like the ancient Athenians whom Paul addressed, they in some 
mode or other erect their altars ‘‘to the unknown God.” And 
though their ideas with regard to the immortality of the -soul are 
vague and undefined, they all have the basis of such a doctrine, 
and all believe that the spirit within them will exist in some con- 
dition or other after the death of the body. Having none to de- 
clare unto them the true character of the God ‘‘ whom they igno- 
rantly worship,”’ they bow down to “things seen and temporal,” 
as the nearest approach they know how to make to those which 
are ‘unseen and eternal.” Hence their adoration is paid to the 
sun, or the moon, or the ocean, or a high mountain, or a vast lake, 
or a great river, or a roaring cataract, or the devouring fire, or the 
mighty wind, or tRe earthquake beneath their feet, the thunder- 
tempest over their heads, or anything that wears the impress of 
vastness, mystery, or power. 

Still more crude, among some nations and tribes, are their ideas 
of material creation, and of the origin of men and animals. The 
Piqua tribe, one of the four tribes of the Shawaneese, have a tra- 
dition, that they originated as follows : 

‘“‘Tn ancient times they had a large fire,, which having burned 
down, a great puffing and blowing were heard among the ashes. 
They looked, and behold a man stood up from the ashes! Hence 
the name Piqua—a man coming out of the ashes, or made of 
ashes.” 

A tribe west of the Rocky Mountains, called ‘ Carriers,” have 
this tradition respecting the formation of the earth and the origin 
of the human race : 

“‘ Water at first overspread the face of the world, which is a 
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plain surface. At the top of the water a muskrat was swimmin 
about in different directions. At length he concluded to dive to 
the bottom, to see what he could find, on which to subsist; but he 
found nothing but mud, a little of which he brought in his mouth, 
and placed it on the surface of the water, where it remained. He 
then went for more mud, and placed it with that already brought 
up; and thus he continued his operations until he had formed a 
considerable hillock. This land increased by degrees, until it 
overspread a large portion of the world, which assumed at length 
its present form. ‘The earth in process of time became peopled in 
every part, and remained in this condition for many years. After- 
wards a fire ran over it all, and destroyed every human being, ex. 
cept one man and one woman. They saved themselves by going 
into a deep cave in a large mountain, where they remained for 
several days, until the fire was extinguished. They then came 
forth from their hiding-place ; and from these two persons the 
whole earth has been peopled.”’ 

Among some of the tribes, however, their traditions and cus- 
toms afford strong arguments in favor of the opinion now held b 
many, that the North American Indians are descendants of the 
ancient tribes of Israel. For instance, what a striking coincidence 
between the following, and the account given by Moses of the 
creation of man. Masco, one of the chiefs of the Sacs, or Sauks, 
stated to Major Marston, that his people ‘‘ believed that the Great 
Spirit, in the first place, created from the dirt of the earth two men} 
but finding these alone would not answer his purpose, he took 
from each man a rib, and made two women. From these four 
sprang all red men. That the place where they were created was 
Mo-ne-ac, Montreal. ‘That they were all one nation until they 
behaved so badly, that the Great Spirit came among them and 
talked different languages to them, which causgd them to separate 
and form different rations.” ' 

The points of coincidence here are so numerous and so direct, 
that it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that the traditions 
of these people must have been handed down from those who had 
received the Mosaic account. First, that the man was created 
from the dust of the earth. Second, that the man was created be- 
fore the woman. Third, that the woman was made from a portion 
of the man. Fourth, that the particular portion of the man used 
for that purpose was the rib. Fifth, that they were one nation till 
they ‘‘ behaved badly.” Sixth, that they were separated by the 
Great Spirit into different nations. And seventh, that the means 
used in both cases for their separation and dispersion was the con- 
fusion of their language. 

The Indians make great use of tobacco in their religious as well 
as social ceremonies. They not only smoke the ‘calumet of 
peace” with their friends, but they on all occasions offer tobacce 
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as an incense to their gods, and think it the most acceptable sac- 
rifice both to the Good Spirits and the Evil Spirits. In passing in 
their canoes the sublime scenery of the ‘ pictured rocks,’’ on the 
shore of Lake Superior, they paddle in breathless silence, and cast 
tobacco into the lake to keep the spirit of the waters qui¢t till they 
are past the scene of danger. They throw tobacco into the air to 
still the tempest and the winds, and into the rivers, the lakes, and 
the ocean, to quiet the raging waves. And even when they smoke 
for personal or social enjoyment, as a general custom, “the first 
puff is upward, intended for the Great Spirit, as an act of homage 
to him; the next is to their mother earth, whence they derive their 
corn and other sustenance; the third is horizontal, expressive of 
their good will to their fellow-man.” 

They are generally earnest and sincere in their devotions, and 
some of. their ideas are. highly refined and poetical. It is said of 
the Shawaneese, ‘‘ They fancy that the Divine Being, or the 
Great Spirit, comes and sings in their religious meetings, and if 
they do not hear his still, small voice, they conclude their sacri- 
fice is not accepted.” 

Their reverence for the Great Spirit is of the highest character. 
It is said of the Cherokees, ** They never profane the name of God 
in their own language; and that they have no words in their lan- 
guage to express such profanity.” ; 

A person who visited a tribe of the Osages upwards of twenty 

ears ago, as an agent for the government, gives an interesting 
incident of their worship. He says, ‘their village was built as 
compactly as Boston, and in the centre of a vast prairie. All 
the warriors, chiefs, and young men met us two miles from 
the town, mounted on good horses, and as fine as they had 
feathers or anything else to make them. The Osage town con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty dwellings, with from ten to fifteen 
ineach house. Very.few white people had ever been among them. 
They are entirely in a state of nature. They know nothing of the 
use of money ; nor do they use any ardent spirits. I pitched my 
tent about half a mile from the town, and remained five days. 
They made dances and plays every night to amuse me. These 
Indians have a native religion of their own. 4¢ day-break, every 
morning, I could hear them at prayer; fog, an hour. They ap- 
peared to be as devout in their way as any class of people.” 

But even among different tribes of the same nation, their habits, 
religious notions, and moral character, are very various. Mr. 
Requa, in 1822, speaks of another tribe of the a with whom 
he spent some time, as follows: ‘¢ The moral darkness, in which 
this people are involved, is greater than has been communicated 
to the Christian world. It has been commonly reported, that the 
worship God, and acknowledge him as the great first cause of all 
things. This, however, will, I believe, be found to be a misrepre- 
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sentation. From the best information I can obtain, it appears that 
they are an idolatrous race, and that they worship the sun, the 
earth, the moon, the thunder, and the stars. They worship these 
creatures of God, as creators. . If asked who made the sun, moon, 
earth, &c., they cannot tell. Hence it is evident that they have 
no knowledge of Him who made the heavens, and the earth; and 
all things that are therein.”” The same writer represents this 
tribe as being low and filthy in their habits and degraded in their 
morals. | 

We cannot close this brief article more appropriately than by 
quoting the following passage from a sermon delivered by a clergy- 
man of Massachusetts, a quarter of a century ago. ‘‘I hear the 
voice of the savage, sounding from the bosom of the trackless 
forest. And there is in that cry a wild, native eloquence ; it says, 
‘you have stripped us of our hunting ground, all! in life that we 
held dear; you have corrupted our morals ; our tribes, already in- 
calculably diminished, have nothing before them but the drea 
idea of being swallowed up, unless it be the more ,fearful appre- 
hension of perishing for ever in our sins. Once we were the heirs 
of your soil ; we now only ask to die the heirs of that salvation 
which is revealed to you in your Bibles.’ ” 

Some further illustration of the character and history. of the 
Aborigines of the country will be given in future articles. 





EVIL COMPANIONS. 


Society is the atmosphere of souls; and we necessarily imbibe 
from it something which is either infectious or salubrious. The 
society of virtuous persons is enjoyed beyond their company, 
while vice carries a sting into solitude.—The society or the com- 
pany you keep is both the indication of your character and the 
former of it. In company when the pores of the mind are opened, 
there requires more caution than usual, because the mind is passive. 
Either vicious company will please you or it will not; if it does 
not please you, the end of going will bedefeated. In such society 
you will find your reverence for the dictates of conscience wear off, 
and that name at which angels bow and devils tremble, you will 
hear contemned and dent The Bible will supply materials for 
unmeaning jests or impious buffoonery; the consequence of this 
will be a practical deviation from virtue, the principles will be- 
come sapped, the fences of conscience broken down; and when 
debauchery has corrupted the character, a total inversion will take 
place, they will glory in their shame. 
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DAMASCUS. 
[SEE PLATE.]' * 


The history of this ancient city of the East is‘remarkably interesting, especially 
to the <7 We think -we could not introduce a subject fraught with greater 
interest. e intend to give a series of views of the principal cities of the East, 
with their history and present condition, The best history of the East, in our 
opinion, is Dr. Durbin’s «* Travels in the East,” published by Harper & Brothers. 
His remarks are well calculated to inspire confidence in the Christian religion. 
No one can read this history without profit. The following description of Da- 
mascus is by Dr. Durbin. We think much of it, it is truly sublime. But we 


will let him speak. Leaving Ante-Lebanon, the Dr. remarks, that he found it a’ 


mountainous desert the most of .the way, and as he approached the citv he thus 
speaks :— 


Ar five o’clock in the afternoon we came to the eastern brow 
of the mountain, when Damascus. burst suddenly upon -our view, 
_so completely imbosomed in luxuriant forests and orchards that its 
three hundred minarets, rising above the ocean of foliage, gave it the 
appearance of a vast fleet anchored far off in the green sea. I had 
heard so much of the magnificence of the view of Damascus from 
a distance that I expected to be disappointed, but was not. The 
scene is unique and exceedingly beautiful. The forests and 
orchards extend north and south'some thirty miles, and from the 
foot of the mountains eastward perhaps fifteen, and ,are nourished 
by the waters of the Barady, which are distributed by a thousand 
artificial channels for the irrigation of the plain, while the main 
streams are carried through every part of the city, supplying a 
countless number of public and private fountains. 

I paused to look upon the scene before me. Men had dwelt 
there so long thet it seemed the original home of the human family.* 
It had never been desolate since the first shepherd arrived with his 
flocks from the Euphrates, and pitched his tents by the crystal 
floods of the ‘‘ Abana and Pharpar,” the two mountain brooks 
which by their union form the Barada. Looking upon the trans- 
parent waters, they seemed to apologize for ‘¢‘ Naaman the leper,” 
when, mortified and indignant, he turned away from the ‘‘ prophet 
in Samaria”? who had directed him to ‘‘ dip himself seven times in 
Jordan,” and exclaimed, ‘‘ Are not the waters of Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? May 
I not wash in théM and be clean?”’ Surely he was right if a com- 
parison of waters was to decide the question. He. knew not the 
power of God until-his servant ventured to say, ‘* My father, if the 
prophet had bid thee to do some great thing, wouldst thou not have 


* Within a day’s ride, tradition has placed the house of Abraham, the. tombs 
of Elijah, Moses, Noah, Seth, and Abel, and, I believe, claims also that Adam 
was made of the red earth found in the neighborhood, 4 
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done it? how, much rather, then, wash and be clean?’ The con- 
duct ‘of Naaman is a fair sample of the conduct of the world in 
matters of religion. 

My eye wandered over the space to the south of the city, where 
eighteen hundred years ago occurred the following incident: ‘And 
as Saul journeyed, he came near to Damascus ; and suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from heaven: and he fell to the 
earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And the 
Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. And he, tremblin 
and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt thou have metodo? And the 
Lord said, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do.’’— (Acts, ix., 3-6.) As I gazed over the peaceful 
plain where the furious Saul was struck down, and looked up into 
the calm, clear heaven, whence descended the celestial voice of the 
ascended Saviour, I felt that I, a wanderer from a world then un- 
known, might be,a spiritual child of him who was here made an 
apostle, and afterward sent ‘‘ far away to the Gentiles.” The mis- 
sion of Paul commenced at Damascus, which may be called the 
spiritual mother of Gentile Christianity. 

We were yet an hour distant from the city, during which time 
we rode through orchards of all kinds of delicious fruits, and groves 
of white poplar, planted for tiinber along the margins of the streams. 
On each side of us, and, as we afterwards observed, all around the 
city, these beautiful groves and orchards were intersected by un- 
sightly fences, made of large blocks of dried mud, from three to 
four feet long, and two to three wide. Yet amid this paradise of 
woods all was silent. No mansion, no cottage, not even a tent, 
enlivened the scene. ‘The evening twilight was approaching, and 
the laborers were pressing to the gate to enter ere it was closed. 
It grated behind us as we cleared the threshold, and we immediately 
commenced threading our way through mean, crooked streets, 
without lights, and frequently covered over head with branches of 
trees or with decayed matting. At length we halted between two 
blank stone walls. One of these was pierced by a low portal, 
through which we entered into a courtyard, around whose sides 
were lofty and promising apartments, both on the first and second 
floors, and a small marble fountain in the centre. This was our 
hotel. : 

Next morning we rambled through the cityg and were disap- 

ointed in its external appearance. ‘The streets are narrow, 
crooked, badly paved, and of irregular width. The houses are of 
unequal height, built occasionally of stone, but generally of sun- 
dried-mud bricks, and without windows near the ground. 

But the traveller must remember that this is the external ap- 
pearance of the city in the portions oceupied by private dwell- 
ings, and that, although the tenements within those blank, mud- 
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plastered walls are often wretched, yet there are also many mag- 
nificent palaces, fitted up in the interior with a taste and luxury 
he would little expect from their mean external. appearance. A 
description of one of these is a description of all; and my notes 
refer to one of the finest in the city, occupied by Mr. Wood, the 
English consul, of whom I shall speak presently. I had a letter 
to him, and going to deliver it, we were conducted through a nar- 
row street to a low, mean-looking door in a blank wall, through 
which we passed into a plain court, roughly paved, and surround- 
ed by unadorned apartments. From this, by a short passage, we 
were led into the great court, removed from the street, and entirely 
secluded by lofty apartments opening upon it, and enclosing it on 
all sides. It was beautifully paved with various colored marbles, 
exquisitely polished, and contained a-richly-wrought fountain, - 
adorned with a profusion of fragrant flowers in tasteful pots and 
boxes. In various parts of the court were groups of flowers and 
shrubs, and clumps of orange and lemon trees, amid which man 

birds of gay plumage sported and built their nests. The surround- 
ing apartments do not connect with one another by passages or 
doors, but open directly on a marble terrace’ raised but a little 
above the pavement of the court. The. floors of the principal 
rooms are of fine marble, and contain fountains, whose jets of water 
cool the summer air. In winter, they are covered over entirely 
with rich carpets, and in summer, gay rugs. lie about here and there. 
Around three sides of each room runs a luxurious@livan, covered 
with rich stuffs, and furnished with voluptuous cushions. ‘The 
walls of some are gaily painted’in rich but harmonious colors; of 
others, faced with stone, which is elaborately carved in various 
patterns, but always exhibiting the Saracenic honeycomb. The 
marbles and chiselled stone-work of the grand saloon alone cost 
above $20,000. The ceilings are lofty, made of wood carved and 
gilded. No light comes from the streets but is admitted from the 
court by windows placed high up, and protected from the sun’s 
rays by far-projecting and highly ornamented eaves. The roofs are 
flat, and form a delightful promenade in a balmy air, loaded with 
the perfumes of the flowers and shrubs in the court below. High 
division-walls separate the roofs from the adjoining houses, which, 
moreover, are generally lower, so that a Damascene~ palace is as 
much secluded as if it were in the midst of an impenetrable forest. 
It is said that there are in the city five hundred such houses as I 
have described ; but, if so, many of them are doubtless tenantless, 
or certainly not furnished according to their style, and as once they * 
_were in the palmy days of the.capital of Syria. A stranger might 
spend years in Damascus, and not know that such princely habita- 
tions are there ; for, as he passes by them, he sees nothing but 
blank stone, perchance mud-plastered walls.* This practice of 
adorning the interior, while the exterior is of mean appearance, 
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arose first from the ancient custom in -the “East of secluding the 
family entirely, and, secondly, to escape the notice of the rapa- 
cious rulers, wh\tax, not according to the ability to pay; but ac- 
cording to appearance of wealth. Hence no wealth is seen exter. 
nally, as with us, but is lavished within. ‘ 

The above remarks are applicable to the parts of the city occu- 
pied’by private dwellings; but as you approach the quarter in 
which the bazars and khans are situated, you fall in with cara- 
‘Vans of loaded mules and camels, and, following in their train, you 


“quickly enter a large, unadorned portal, and find yourself under a 


lofty vault, formed of an open framework of wood, covered with 
thin shingles, and lighted by windows in the roof, so constructed 
as to exclude the direct rays of the sun. 

Passing* through various bazars, I came to that in which the 
‘workers in iron were assembled. ‘The bellows man sat and blow- 
ed-his little Oriental bellows, and the forger was seated at his 
anvil. I passed on to the workers of wood, and found the cabinet- 
maker sifting at his bench, and the carpenter sitting while he 


* pushed the plane. Entering a square building of solid walls, and 


lofty ceiling supported by pillars, I could not be mistaken in sup- 
posing that I was in a Christian Church, and yet in this very 
church there were a thousand liitle furnaces in blast: it was the 
bazar of jewellers and silversmiths. In the vicinity of the bazars 
are the khans, which are public buildings combining in themselves 
lodging-room®and warehouses. ‘Though some of them are insig- 
nificant edifices, others are the finest structures in the city. The 
great khan of Asaad Pacha would be of consideration in any capi- 
talin Europe. The court, which you enter through a richly- 
sculptured Saracenic arch, is beautifully paved with flags, lighted 
by several lofty domes, and adorned with a magnificent fountain. 
Within the court donkeys and camels receive and discharge their 
burdens, and are watered at the fountain. Bales of merchandise 
are piled up in the fine arcades in front of the warehouses which 
surround the court, and form the first story. Near each pile of 
goods sits the merchant, or one of his agents, on a raised platform. 
To the right and left of the great portal a flight of stairs ascends to 
the gallery whieh surrounds the court, and upon which the lodg- 
ing apartmentsanm-the second story open. Here, in the afternoon, 
the rich wholesale merchants take their repasts, smoke their pipes, 
and enjoy their siestas. ‘The meals, ready prepared, are brought from 
a neighboring’ bazar by the servants, who wait in the court below. 

_ There are-about seventy large mosques for public worship, and 
perhaps two hundred and fifty smaller ones for prayer only. Many 
of both classes are in a state of decay. The colleges and nume- 
rous schools which once belonged-to them, and were supported by 
rich endowments, have declined, and by far the greater number 
have ceased. 
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here are no antiquities in this most ancient of inhabited cities. 
Nothing remains of Christian Damascus-but the Cathedral of St. 
John; and the very few fine buildings that are-seén, whether in 
ood condition, as the principal khans, or in decay, asthe castle 
and a vast palace of one of the caliphs, are of Saracenic architec- 
ture. ‘¢ The-street that is called Straight” is still there, but its 
-houses, on which St. Paul opened his eyes when the scales fell 
from them, have long since perished, and with them the dwelling. 
of Judas, in which Saul was converted.— (Acts, ix.) Not far dis- 
tant is the reputed home of Ananias, who laid hands on St. Paul; 
but all that remains of it are two square rooms under ground, into 
which you descend by a flight of steps. One of them-has been 
fitted up as a chapel, and the altar-piece exhibits Ananias standing 
by the side of Saul, who lies prdstrate before him, ¢lad in Roman , 


armor. . 





SOME THINGS WHICH CONSTITUTE >A CHRISTIAN. 


1. A sincere desire to glorify God in all we do, manifested by 
right action. ; 
2. A hungering after a correct knowledge of God, anda sweet 
delight in contemplating the wonderful works of the Almighity to 
the children of men. vs 

3. An undoubted belief in the authenticity of God’s revealed ” 
word, which proves itself to be genuine only when we practice 
what we believe to be the truth. 

4. To possess the spirit of Jesus Christ, and exhibit it in all we 
do or say, at home or abroad, ever remaining on teachable ground, 
having no fellowship for the works of darkness, but reproving 
them. Christ-like, not having men’s:person in admiration because 
of advantage. 

5. A punctual and sincere obedience to the ordinances and com- 
mandments of God; to be rooted, grounded, and well established 
in the great saving principles of the Bibles; and,to,be,anmoved by , 


the-lo heres and lo. theres, which are almost pe ly arising in 
this imperfect world. 
.-6. To walk in Christ as we received him, hol fast the be- 


ginning of our confidence, without wavering, steadfast unto the 
end, with joy and satisfaction, counting him faithful who has. pro-. 
mised.to do more than we can say or think, for the faithful in 
Jesus Christ. 

7. A heart full of the love of God, and an holy zeal to promote 
every enterprise which has for its end and aim, the glory of God, 
and the future well-being of the human family. °», a 
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ARC TIUM LAPPA—BURDOCK “- 
Natural Order—Composite. 








BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 





weg ; [SEE PLATE.] 





ie ° . Born the generic and specific names of this plant are uncom. 
Ad. sionlyegood in describing its character and properties ; the first is 
~. Yes’. derived from the Greek word meaning a bear, on account of its 

‘ **. © roughness; and the second, from the troublesome property it pos- 
sesses of attaching itself to everything that passes. It is a native 
4, 9° ef Europe, from which place, Keresh, one of our American botan- 
‘ ists, thinks it was first introduced to this country ; it thrives well 
here, for no plant is better known. The most common resorts are 
the road-sidés, ahd more especially where rubbish is collected in 
ba much quantity ; but not content with this, it often solicits the care 
ae oof the farmer by its appearance in cultivated grounds, from which, 
however, it is always promptly rooted out and once more sent 
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hon Geeta’ The root is spindle-shaped, from twelve to fifteen 

-° « @inches'in length, of a brown color outside, but white and very 
2? Sporey within, furnished with thread-like fibres, and scales near 
*,.. thé summit; it sends up a stem four feet in height, which is juicy, 


and covered with hairs, itself sending off, in turn, a number of 


os 
. 


? branches, all of them furrowed. The leaves are very large, heart- 
shaped, green on thejr upper surface, whitish and downy on their 

- . under, and stand on long foot-stalks. The flowers, which appear 
in great numbers, are of a beautiful purple color, a round shape, 


and arranged in terminal clusters; they appear in July and Av- 
gust. The rough and prickly form of the flower cup, serves the 
purpose we have before mentioned, of disseminating the seeds; 
these are quadrangular, and of a bitterish sub-acrid taste ; they are 
highly recommended as a diuretic in the form of emulsion, gene- 
rally about a'drachm in each dose. The leaves, both externally 
and internally, have been used in affections of the skin.’ The* | 
root, however, is the most used by the friends of burdock, among 
whom, however, we do not number ourselves. It is administere 
‘in the form of decoction, prepared by boiling two ounces of the 
recently bruised root in three pints of water to two, and given in 
’ the quantity of a pinta day. And there is, scarcely any. trifling 
ailment, whieh long continued perseverance in its use, will not 
eradicate. ji 
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THE RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION, OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


NO. II. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


THERE are many things, in the religious opinions and supersti- 
tions of the North American Indians to induce the belief that they 
are descended from a'people, who had reteived the Mosaic account 
of the creation, and the theology of the Old. Testament. Some 
striking ‘evidence in favor of such a belief we gave in a’fogmer 
Number. te 

Most of the tribes believe in the existence of one great and 

ood being, or spirit, who-created -all things,,and-rules over all. 
They consider him the author of all good, and disposed to do good 
to ins creatures. They believe also mm a bad spirit, of great power, 
whom they regard as the:author of all their troubles atid afflictions. 
Their fear of the bad spirit is a much more active principle with 
them than their Jove and veneration for the good spirit: The 
sometimes offer important sacrifices to the good spirit, but muc 
more frequently and constantly to the bad. In some of their dia- 
lects the good spirit is called Kitch-e-sion-e-too, and the bad spirit, 
Much-e-mon-e-too. They think the bad spit dg, always plotting 
to work them evil ; hence theirnumerous and sometimes cnuive 
offerings and sacrifices ‘to him #0 ‘avert his anger and obtain is * 
good will. ' sia 

Besides these two great spirits, they als6’ believe thete ! both 
good and bad spirits of an inferior order, but yet greatly; 
men. These they imagine to preside over the most stri 






wonderful works of nature, the great lakes, mountains, 2 . 
cataracts, caverns, &c., and likewise over the most fearfl amd) | * 
powerful of the animal-creation. Whenever they pass.s¢ a . | 1 
grandeur, sublimity, or danger, they offer their sacrifices ee. F 


tations to the particular spirit of the place. ‘ 

They believe the Great Spirit has given thenr their.proper ' posi- 
tion, character, and pursuits in life, and hence they are €xceedingly 
averse to change them for the condition and arts of -ciyilisation. 
When the celebrated Red Jacket was appealed ta; on this Subject, . 


he replied, ‘ The Great Spirit made us‘f copper color, and gayey" ‘ 


us a different language from that of the white people. All animals, 
7 on 
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as well as men differ from each other in their forms and natural 
dispositions.” When a chief of the Chippewas was asked if the 
would wish to change their condition and live as the white people 
live, he replied, ‘The Master of life made us Indians ; seein 
that it was his will that we should be born Indians, why should we 
wish to alter our condition ?”” 

Some of the tribes are a migratory people, though most of them 
have continued to occupy particular sections of the country from 
time immemorial, till they were crowded out by the whites. The 
Shawaneese, who have resided in Ohio something like ninety years, 
came from Florida, where they resided on the Suwaney river. 
Black Hoof, who was a noted chief of the tribe some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, was born in Florida, and remembered bath- 
ing in the salt water when a boy. 

The Shawnees had a tradition that their ancestors came over the 
sea; and until long after their settlement in Ohio, they kept up a 
yearly sacrifice to the Great Spirit for their preservation and their 
safe arrival in this country. Where they came from, or at what 
period they crossed the great water, they do not know; and whe- 
ther their ancestors really did cross the ocean, or only some great 
river or arm of the sea, or whether their belief is a shadowy tradi- 
tion of the Israelites crossing the Red Sea, are matters of uncer- 
tain speculation. The Indians generally believe, however, that 
they were created on this continent. 

Before attending great and solemn councils, for forming’ treaties, 
or transacting important national business, they offer sacrifices to 
obtain the good will of the Great Spirit. Some thirty years ago, 
a party were on their way to visit the President of the United 
States, and having arrived near Wheeling, ‘they retired into the 


* forest, encamped, killed game, and prepared the sacrifice. While 


singing, they heard, as they. believed, the voice of the Great Spirit, 
distinetly. They set forward on their journey with alacrity, anti- 


“ cipating the best success in their business.” 


“ Some of the tribes have two general sacrifices or thanksgivings 
in.each year. The principal festival is in August, earlier or later 
inthe month according to the forwardness of the corn. It is called 


“the green corn dance,” or the ‘‘ ceremony of thanksgiving for 


the first fruits of the earth.” It lasts from four to twelve days, 
esembling sometimes a large camp-meeting. ‘‘ ‘The Indians at- 
tend from all quarters, with their families, their tents, and provi- 
Sions, encamping round«the council house, or house of worship. 
The animals killed for the sacrifice, are cleaned, the heads, horns, 
and entrails are suspended on a large white pole with a forked top, 
which extends over the roof of the house. The women. having 
a i the new corn and provisions for the feast, the men take 

t’some of the new corn and rub it between their hands, then on 
their faces and breasts, and then they feast, the great chief having 
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first addressed the crowd, thanking the Great Spirit ‘for the return 
of the season, and giving such moral instruction to the people as 
he thinks proper for the time. On these occasions the Indians are 
dressed in their best manner, and the whole nation attend, from 
the greatest to the smallest. The quantity of provisions collected 
is immense, every one bringing, in proportion to his ability. The 
whole is cast into one pile and distributed during the continuance 
of the feast among the multitude, by leaders appointed for that 
purpose. In former times, the festival was held in the highest vene- 
ration and was a general amnesty, which not only absolved the 
Indians from all punishments for crimes, murder only excepted, 
but served to bury guilt itself in oblivion.” 

‘¢ What is the name of your nation?” said Major Marston to 
Masco, a chief of the Sauks. 

Answer.—“ Since we can remember, we have never had any 
other name than Saukie.”’ 

Question.—‘‘ What was its original name 2” 

AnsweR.— Since the great Spirit made us we have had that 
name and no other.” 

The same questions were then put toa chief of the Fox tribe. 

Question.—“ What is the name of your nation ?” 

AnswEeR.— Mus-quak-kie.”’ 

Question.—‘* What its original name ?”’ 

AnswER.—‘ Since the Great Spirit made us we have had that 
name and no other.”’ 

Question.—‘* What are the ‘names by which it has been known 
among Europeans 2’ 

Answer.—‘ The French called us Renards, and since that the 
white people have called us Foxes.” ° : 





tion, “ Do you believe that the soul lives after the body is dead ?” 
: To which he replied, ‘‘ How should we know? None of our 
people, who have died, have ever returned to inform us.” 


At the interview when this conversation took place, it is s@id * 


the chiefs appeared to be suspicious and unwilling to answer ‘the. 


questions. It is well ascertained, however, that they all have @ e- 


general belief in the existence of the soul or spirit after the death 
of the body; and many of them have an idea, in some shape or 


good or bad deeds done in the hody. ‘The following curious’ pay, 
 - on this subject, are given by the Same Major Marston. 
‘“‘ They appear to entertain a variety of opinions with regard to a 
future state. A Fox Indian told me their people generally believed . 
that as soon as an Indian left this world, he commenced his jour- 
ney for the habitation provided for him by the Great Spirit in the 
other world; that those who had conducted themselves well in this 
life, met with but little difficulty, im finding the road which leads 
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other, of rewards and punishments after death, according to the » 
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To the same chief of the Foxes, Major Marston put this qhes? . 
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to their appointed habitation; but that ,those who had behaved 
badly, always got into the wrong road, which was very crooked, 
and in which it was very difficult to travel. That they frequently 
met with broad rivers, through which they had to swim; and in 
this manner they were punished until the Great Spirit. thought 
proper to put them into the good road, and then they soon reached 
their friends, and the country of their future residence, where all 
kinds of game were plenty, and where they had but little to do, 
but to dance by night and sleep by day.’ 

“¢ He further observed, that when young children died they did 
not at first fare so well. That originally there were two Great 
Spirits who were brothers, and equally good; that one of them 
died and went to another world, and has ever since been called 
Mach-i-man-i-to, the evil Spirit. That this Spirit has a son who 
makes prisoners of all the children who die too young to find the 
good path, and takes them to his own town, where they were for- 
merly deprived by him of their brains, in order that when they 
grew up they might not have sense enough to leave him. That 
the Good Spirit seeing this, sent an eagle to pick a. hole in the 
head of every young child, as soon as it dies, and makes its ap- 
pearance in the other world, and to deprive it of its brains and 
conceal the same in the ground. That the child is always imme- 
diately after taken prisoner by the evil Spirit, and kept until a 
suitable age to travel, when the eagle returns its brains, and then, 
having sense enough, it immediately leaves the bad Spirit, and 
finds the good road. 

‘¢ Some of these Indians say, that their deceased friends appear 
eccasionally to them in the shape of birds and different kinds of 
beasts. A Fox Indian observed one morning, that the spirit of a 
certain Indian who was buried the day before, appeared last night 
fear his grave in the shape of a turkey, and that he heard the 
noise he made almost all night. I inquired of ’another Indian, 
quite an old man, if any.of their people had ever returned from 
the dead. He replied that he had heard of only one or two in- 
stances of the kind; but that he believed they knew what we 
were about in this world.” 
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THE-ADVENT -OF TRUTH. 


BY JAMES STILLMAN. 


Erect, O truth, thy banner bright, 
And lead thy: mighty phalanx on; 
Pour o’er the earth a flood of light, 
More glorious than the summer sun, 
Come, break the links of error’s chain, 
That it no more the world may bind, 
Ascend thy lofty throne, and reign 
Sole monarch of the human mind. 


Wrapt in the shades of mental night 
And lulled to sleep inglorious, vile, 
Ages have felt the with’ring blight, 
That ignoranee scatters to defile ; 
At length has risen the beaming star 
Of hope, with clear and cheering ray, 
_ And expectation views from far 
The dawn of thy illustrious day. 


Daughter of Deity, O haste, 
Bare to our sight thy heavenly charms, 
And drive from mind’s benighted waste, 
Falsehood, in all-her Protean forms, 
Her spurious brood shall own thy power, 
And flee before thy radiant face, 
And man enfranchised bless the hour 


That ends his bondage and disgrace. 


Freedom and virtue are. thy gifts, 
By thee oppression’s bonds are riven, 
And thine the lofty thought that lifts 
The soul to intercourse with Heaven ! 
Thou bid’st the spirit from the dust, 
In all its native grandeur rise, 
And claim with high and holy trust 
Its glorious kindred with the skies, 


Thine is, O Truth, an endless rule ; 
And thine a vast and boundless sway, 
A crown which time shall never dull, 
Or take one sparkling gem away. 


Knowledge will spread thy matchless fame, 


And rear the bulwarks of thy throne, 
And grateful hearts adore thy name, 
Loved more the longer thou art known. 
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BEHOLD THE CROSS! 


Art the close of the year 1827, I crossed the Alps, with a small 
party of friends, from Pignerol, in Piedmont, to Briancon, \in 
France. After proceeding to Finistrelle, we furnished ourselves 
with mules, men, and the other requisites for the journey. Urged 
by the apparent necessity of advancing on account of the season, 
when all preparations were duly made, we set forward amidst de- 
scending rain, and a wondering crowd. 

We soon began to ascend along the ledge of a mountain which 
opened immense precipices to our view. The road was wholly 
unguarded, and we were accompanied by the concerto music of a 
roaring torrent, that foamed along the valley, and the howlin 
winds. Nothing was more obvious, than that our temerity would 
be repaid by cold, wet, and possible danger. Without advertin 
to the little incidents of the way, I may simply state that, after 
some hours of painful march, in which we passed through the small 
villages of Pourriere, La Rua, and Traverse, we began the ascent 
of the mountain called Chanal du Col. ‘The rain, as we rose, 
changed to sleet, and then to snow, the previous accumulation of 
which rendered our progress slow and difficult. The march of 
pompous diction seemed consonant with the gigantic seale of the 
scenery, and we thought of Johnson’s description of the Hebrides, 
“ above, inaccessible altitude ; below, immeasurable profundity.” 

The snow was now rapidly deepening, the mountains in succes- 
sion “escerveny: | their formidable ridges, and the pathway gradually 
disappearing from view, till we found ourselves amidst all the 
charms of solitude and all the sublimities of danger. This was the 
place, and this the season, for the moral philosopher to portray 
the higher order of emotions, for the Christian to realize the “ ter- 
rible majesty”’ of the infinite and eternal God. 

Two hours had brought us to the crisis of our circumstances. 
Imagine us, then, a melancholy train; each on his mule or horse, 
, thickly covered with cloaks or mantles to screen a shivering frame, 

and enveloped in a snowy fold; imagine us moving like a forlorn 
hope in rank and file, slowly, silently and apprehensively along the 
edge of precipices, to which, in sr Pu the necessary circuit, the 
trustworthy animal would often, perhaps unconsciously (not so his 
rider) , approach within a few inches—ah ! slippery, and dangerous, 
and uncertain footstep! Each hapless traveller now cast a wistful 
eye at the other; for not a sound was to be heard; not a trace to 
mark the course was to be seen: the winds were hushed, the flakes of 
snow fell like the feather in an exhausted receiver, and ‘ thich as 
autumal leaves in Vallambrosa.””? Two guides accompanied us, 
but the sphere of their knowledge seemed to be bounded at this 
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very spot: and after giving the word of command to stop, th 
began to consult together (an ominous sign to bewildered travellers ; 
on thé course to be pursued, professing themselves to be altogether 
uncertain of the way. It was a dead calm, and with more truth 
than prudence, one of them exclaimed, ‘‘ If the wind rises; we are 
lost.”’ In fact, it is impossible for any one who has not traversed 
Alpine regions to conceive of the violence of those gusts which 
seem to rush like furies between the mountains, as if commissioned 
to hurl them from their bases. 

A few minutes determined us to advance cautiously and prayer- 
fully ; for in danger it is natural to call upon God ; and the sancti- 
fied mind does not merely utter the cry of distress, and seek an inter- 
ference, which in the hour of safety and comfort was despised, but 
lifts up believing and confiding thoughts to him who is recognised 
as ‘‘the hearer of. prayer.”? We may_not always experience de- 
liverance from evil; but we may be assured, that through Christ, 
our advocate and friend, we shall enjoy consolation and reap im- 
provement. 

The moment I have described was one of those of intense, emo- 
tion, which now and then occur in life, whether of joy or sorrow. 
Silence reigned, nature frowned, danger thiestened. I will not 
say that the megaan feeling did not arise which suggested the 
self-inquiry, was life Lpanatedl for an adequate cause? for to sacrifice 
it for a small object is sinful, while to yield it to the claims of duty 
and of God, is the martyr’s heroism. But hark! there is an exclama- 
tion of suprise and joy. The foremost guide is in éxtacies! all 
is well, and the sleeping echoes are roused by “ La croix, la croix! 
voila la croix!’ ‘‘ See there the cross, the cross!’ In these be- 
wildering regions, it is not uncommon, for the two-fold purpose of 
guiding the stranger, and eliciting a superstitious worship, to fix a 
arge wooden cross on the summit of a hill, or on the edge of a 
precipice, as well as frequently by the roadside; by which, when 
the winter snows obliterate the path, some indication of the course 
may be given. Our guides became instantly aware of our safety, 
and knew that we should commence the descent. 

May not the reader of this narrative compare, without an 
forced application, or inappropriate analogy, his own situation: wi 
that of these travellers? Are we not, in fact, all pursuing the 
great journey into eternity? Have we not missed our way? have 
we not departed from God, by wicked works: and are we not 
universally and individually, in the language of infallible truth, 
utterly ‘lost !?? The course of ‘transgressors is difficult and dan- 
gerous ; but the cross, the cross! there, is hope, and peace, and 
safety! Not the cross of superstition, or the cross of temporal safety ; 
not the wood or the tree upon which a Saviour was transfixed; but 
Christ crucified ; the blood he shed for the remission of sins ; 
offering which he presented for a guilty, deluded and perishing world. 
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104 “*, Come, Tell Me thy Sorrows. 





It is not deliverance from Alpine danger, but from eternal torments ;- 


it is not direction to a temporal abode, which wf shelter me from 


inclement skies, or provide the sweets of social intercourse, but 


_ elevation to the bliss of Heaven, which I obtain by trusting in those 


merits, embracing that Saviour, clinging by faith to that redeeming 
cross ! 





COME, TELL ME THY SORROW. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


_ 


Come, tell me thy sorrow, and if I can aid thee, 
My heart and my purse are hoth thine to the end ; 

If not, seek support from the Being that made thee, 
But mourn not as if without solace, my friend. 

Though thy sky be now dark, there is hope for to-morrow, 
A sunlight to come, which the morn may restore ; 

Then cheer! bid thy soul spring immortal o’er sorrow, 
Thou hast one friend at least, if thou canst not find more. 


Ne’er fancy thine own disappointments are greater 
Than theirs who seem right whatsoever they do ; 
Misfortune finds all either sooner or later ; 
Life’s mourners are many—the mirthful are few. 
Then vex not thy spirit with fears and surmises, 
But wrestle with care, and thy firmness restore ; 
There’s a star for thee yet, and, till brightly it rises, 
Thou hast one friend at least, if thou canst not find more. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


In the evening, when your children have prayed for pardon and 
peace, endeavor to infuse the spirit of that beautiful expression of 
the Psalmist, ‘I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep; for 
thou, Lord, only makest me to dwell in safety.”” At no time is the 
influence of a mother more valuable than when her children are 
retiring to rest. It is then, that having ceased from the business 
and pleasures of the day, their minds are quieted, their feelings 
more tender, and more fitted for the reception. of religious impres- 
sions. Happy it is if the spirit of her own heart be such as to 
enable her to make use of these favored moments; to make use 
of them as opportunities for withdrawing the hearts of her children, 
“¢ from, things which are temporal,” and of fixing deeper and more 
liyély impressions of those “which are eternal.” 
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Original. 


Tur following very beautiful «« Fable” was written by Miss TownseNnpD, who, 
at an early age, received the prize of a hundred dollars, proposed in the “ Port 
Folio,” for the best national poem, although her competitors were many, and also 
the most gifted poets of our country. “Ocean,” her prize poem, and “Time,” 
another of equal length and excellence, were said by an able critic, to rank with 
Dryden’s “ Ode to the Passions,” in genius, power, and beauty. The “ Fable” 
has never been published, but was a boon to one, who loves.and honors the 
author. * 


THE EASTERN KING AND SOUTHERN QUEEN. 


od 


A HEBREW FABLE, 


He sat upon his ivory throne, 
The mi Attest among monarchs known— 
Who raised Palmyra from the wild, 
And Balbec’s wondrous ruins piled, 
Wisest amongst the sage ! 
Through farthest Ind, whose gifted name 
First on the rolls of ancient fame, 
Jew, Arab, Moslem, join to claim, 
F’en to this distant age ! 


To him each latent cause was known, 
And nature’s mysteries made his own. 
Nor could a flower its incense fling, 
Nor reptile creep—bird—insect—wing— 
But still-of each created thing, 

He knew its name to call, 
Ev’n from Libanus’ cedar tall, 
To humblest hyssop on the wall. 


He sat upon his ivory throne, 

And royal Balkis near him stood. 

She who proud Nilus’ wave subdued, 
Until his tributary tide 

Had her vast reservoirs supplied, 
Whence aqueduct and fountain plied, 
Refreshing all her garden’s side— : 
She, whom the Judgment trump shall raise 
With Hebrew souls of Herod’s days, 

By bright example to condemn 

That hardened race of senseless men. 
She, high in heart, as rank, with mind 
Enlightened above womankind— 
Though seas and deserts-spread between, 
Left Araby the blest, to find, 


And prove that far-famed One. ‘ , 
That fair was Sheba’s potent Queen— = 2 
That prince, King Solomon! >. a 
. > 
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She stood,.the monarch’s throne before, 

And either hand a garland bore, 

Where Sharon’s. rival roses show 

The paler and the blushing hue; 

The varied tribe of tulips too; 

And lilies of the golden view, 

With that more modest one that grew 

Beneath the valley’s shelt’ring care, 
And droops its bashful bells e’en there, 
Lest they should meet the gazer’s stare 
And that one blent with either skin, 
Snowy without and gold within ; 
Who, shamed, that Nature not supplied 
A leafy covering for its side, 
Is fain its naked stem to hide 
Beneath the lake’s encircling tide. 
There, the carnation lent its share, 
There, blossomed the Narcissus fair, 
The almond bud breathed fragrance there, 
And passing all the rich gulnar.* 


These flowers Arabia’s sovereign bore, 
As Judah’s Lord she stood before, 
And held them up to view. 
“Oh! live for ever mighty King! 
Behold the rival wreaths I bring, 
In form and tint have vied ; 
But one its quick’ning substance drew 
From Salem’s soil, and sun and dew; 
And one, with imitation true, 
_Iand my damsels dyed. 


** And now, O King, consult thine eyes 
Since thou art wisest of the wise, 
And tell, according to thy thought, 
Which is the chaplet we have wrought, 
And which from Nature’s store? 
This boon, thine handmaid to command, 
Asks humbly at thy royal hand ; 
Who, since she ne’er a suit preferred, 
But thou most graciously hast heard, 
Not now must sue in vain : 
And spices costlier far, and more, 
Than those she lately hither bore, 
(Though Israel saw not such before), 
Shall be thy royal gain.” 


She ceased—but still her glance expressed 
The frolic feeling of her breast, 

Whose secret triumph ill-supprest, 
Through mimic deference shone confest. 
Ceased she—and on the ground her eye 
Demurely cast—while waiting by, 

Stood Judah’s court, its monarch nigh, 
Marvelling that daring dame should try, 
Their King’s sagaciousness defy ! 


* Aname of the pomegranate blossom. 
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Awhile the monarch paused and smiled, 
To see his sapience half beguiled =~ 
._By woman’s sprightlier wile : 
* And hast thou tried this curious toil, 
Queen of the South, my, skill to foil ? 
Well may thy friend admire! 
And frankly to thee be it known, 
That by no wisdom of our own, 
Can any difference here be shown. 
But, as thou knowest, thy subjects tell,* 
That mystic call and cunning spell 
Force from the spirits, at our will, 
Their aid of more than mortal skill, 
When our behests require : 
And there are tenants of the air, 
Who make King Solomon their care.” 


With that the monarch gave command, 
Whither the Queen had fixed her stand, 
That there the palace windows wide 
Be opened free on every side— 
When, lo! the insect chemists there, 
(Skilled to compound the sweetest fare), 
Rifling, from dawn to day’s mid shine, 
The balmiest, bowers of Palestine, 
Nearer, and louder, hum; 
Till to the regal presence hall, 
As conscious of its owner’s call, 
The revelers have come. 


Following the vegetable lure, 
With instinct slow and sure, 
Past the fictitious wreath they flew, 
And clustered jocund round the true, 
While shouts the exultant crowd to see 
Their sovereign’s ingenuity. 
Who thus—* Bear witness, royal fair! 
These counsellors from outer air 
Thus aid me judgment to declare.” 

* No more, my lord! The gems be thine.” 
— Nay, Queen ! their f ce I resign ; 
The wreath—thy wreath alone be mine !” 





ASSUMED AND REAL PIETY. 


There is nothing more easy than to say divinity by note, and to 
discourse of spiritual matters’ from the tongue or pen of others ; 
but to hear God speak it to the soul, and to feel the power of reli- 
gion in ourselves, and to express it out of the truth of experience 
within, is both rare and hard. ll that we feel not in the matters 


* The Arabs are said to believe, that this monarch was assisted in his discoveries by genii. 
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of God is but hypocrisy: and therefore the more we profess, the 
more we sin. It will never be well with. me, till, in these greatest 
things, I be careless of other’s censures, fearful only of God’s and 
my own; till sound experience have really catechised my heart, 
and made me know God and my Savior otherwise than by words. 
I will never be quiet, till I can see and feel, and taste my God; 
my hearing I will account as only serving to effect this, and’ my 
speech only to express it.—Bp. Hull. 





Original. 


AFFLICTION—ILLUSTRATION OF ITS EFFECTS, 


BY MRS. SARAH P. NALES, 


DISAPPOINTMENT and affliction are frequently the instruments 
by which rebellious man is reconciled to his Maker. But unless 
accompanied by the Holy Spirit, they often make fatal ravages 
upon health, reason, morals, and not seldom induce to suicide, the 
most daring and hopeless of crimes. There are beings so consti- 
tuted, as that the pleasant and the painful pass over them, and 
leave no more trace than if they belonged to an inferior species of 
animals. ‘‘ As from the wing the sky no scar retains,”’ so do such 
persons glide through life, receiving no stronger impressions than 
they make. They perhaps weep over the lifeless remains of mem- 
bers of their own families, and apparently join the jocund laugh; 
but their tears and their smiles are variations only of the surface: 
their hearts—if hearts they have—remaining untouched as the 
“nether mill-stone.” . These quiet people, though incapable of 
exciting affection, incur neither odium nor reproach. They are as 
indisposed to jostle their neighbor as to facilitate his progress. 
They live and die without either a friend, or an enemy; and are 
—— in their graves without grief and are forgotten without 
effort. I never knew such an one to experience the power of re- 
ligion, the shrine of which are the affections. 

There are others, who seem never to desire, nor to think of 
aught but ‘‘ what they shall eat, what they shall drink, and where- 
withal they shall be clothed.”” They keenly feel both pleasure 
and pain. But they feel only through their senses. A privation 
of physical comfort is to them a greater evil than the loss.of a 
friend. And a sensual enjoyment is valued above all the untted 
gratifications of heart and mind. In the inferior grades of society 
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this selfishness imbrutes a man. His wife and children are his 
slaves, and sometimes they are his victims. He regards them as 
merely instruments to cater for his wants, as the legitimate objects 
of his caprice and his cruelty ; and as mules to bear his burthens. 
Their sorrows, their privations, their wishes, have rio more exist- 
ence to him, then the welfare of his neighbor’s dog. If the 
worldly schemes which he forms should fail, or the labor he per- 
forms solely for himself, be disappointed of its object, woe to his 
wretched household! Education and habitual intercourse with 

olished society may modify the manners of the sensualist to his 
amily ; but his practical oppression is proportioned to the limita- 
tion of his means of self-indulgence ; and the bitterness of pecu- 
niary failure ordinarily results in entire abandonment to intem- 
perance, profligacy and crime. 

When extravagant expectations are frustrated, they are far more 
liable to be succeeded by excessive grief, than when they are ra- 
tionally founded—for the reason that limited the former would also 
control and restrain the latter. Great pride and inordinate og 
and strong passions when defeated in the pursuit-of primary ob- 
jects, produce misanthropy, madness, of suicide, unless counter- 
acted: by powerful domestic affections. ‘These soften the heart, 
assuage the bitterness of disappointment, and by exciting saluta 
efforts for others, remove the exclusive contemplation of selfis 
misfortune from the perverted vision. 

In females, who are confined by more conventional, as well as 
sexual restraints, than man, we find that a failure of favorite 
schemes and cherished hopes, produces effects consonant to the 
natural temper. If gentle, they fall into melancholy, that termi- 
nates in premature -death, or quiet, inoffensive derangement. I 
knew a very amiable and intelligent girl, who, upon the sudden 
death of her mother, without exhibiting unusual external signs'of 
grief, gradually withdrew from all social intercourse, even with her 
own family, until she ceased to speak for days, and perhaps weeks. 
She lived a few years in-this distressing condition, and survived 
all apparent consciousness of mental and physical objects, without 
voluntarily disturbing others, or making any personal demands. 

Disappointments and misfortune affect females of other tempera- 
ments, by making them violent, arbitrary, and selfish; or morose 
and sullen; or reckless; orinsane; orto commit suicide. I never 
knew, or heard, of one whom affliction softened, if it were not 
sanctified ; or of one who became more gentle, more disinterested, 
or more affectionate in his, or her, domestic social relations. A 
friend of mine once remarked, that an acquaintance of his was a 
most self-sufficient and intolerable companion and neighbor, when 
in prosperity; but in adverse circumstances, he was kind and 
obliging. These are not uncommon effects of worldly success 
and disappointment, but altogether natural to the pitiable being, 
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who has no consciousness of desert, except that which is tangible 
and pecuniary ; and no power to appreciate, higher endowments in 
others. When poor, he is craven and servile—when rich, inso- 
lent and oppressive. 

During my temporary residence in one of the northern British 
Colonies, much excitement was occasioned by a young nobleman, 
who, on the Sabbath after his arrival, went into several place§ of 
public worship, and after sitting a few moments, abruptly with: 
drew. It was generally supposed that he felt authorised by his 
ducal origin to make this offensive demonstration of superiority, 
But to judicious and observing people his conduct was considered 
as an evidence of partial derangement. It is a rare occurrence; 
that people, who are accustomed to rank and splendor, are osten- 
tatious, or assuming in their manners. Weare not prone to value 
most highly what we have always possessed ; nor to think familiar 
things to be objects of emulation or envy. Indeed, what we have 
always possessed occupies few thoughts, and ordinarily, small re- 
gard. ‘The domestic habits of the hereditary great, their associates, 
and their station give them a self-possession, gracefulness and 
suavity of carriage, which become a second nature. Circumstan- 
ces may have left some weak minds to contingent influences, that 
have co-operated with their peculiar dispositions, and produced the 
rare exceptions of arrogant manners in people accustomed to rank 
and affluence. I have been acquainted with many Englishmen 
and Englishwomen; and I never saw one who had a claim to the 
appellation of gentleman, or lady, who did not manifest an entire 
unconsciousness of contingent superiority, and also a seemingly 
heart-felt acknowledgment of higher qualifications in others. And 
in a house of public worship, well-bred men—some of them licen- 
tious military and marine officers—always appeared even equally 
devout as Christians. 

On the same week of the occurrence, mentioned above, I was 
invited to visit an acquaintance, at whose house I met and was in- 
troduced to Lord - In the progress of the evening, we had 
a very interesting conversation. He asked me, If I had heard of 
what was termed his sacrilegious conduct; and requested permis- 
sion to relate his excuse. He said that he was a widower—which 
surprised me much; for his appearance was that of very early 
manhood. He described his departed wife as novelists portray 
their heroines—as having combined every excellence of person, 
mind, and character. I think he said that their union continued 
but one year; and then she was suddenly removed. He described 





his grief ,as frenzied despair. Many years have passed since the” - 


interview, and I do not recollect what he said of suicide, or if he 
attempted it. His sole object in visiting America was to getrid®, 
of himself and of all remembrance of his affliction, in its new andy 
novel scenes. , His intense desire during the voyage was, that the 
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ship might be wrecked! utterly thoughtless, poor, selfish youth! 
of the crowd of human. beings around him} who also must have 
been victims. When he arrived, disappointed of his presumptuous 
wish, he cared only to lose all thought in an excitement which he 

ight create. He seemed really ashamed of the extravagance of 
which he had been guilty. He had friends in: the province, who 
robably: had remonstrated with him in regard to his conduct. 

is ‘appearance indicated temperate habits; although wine was 
the supposed Lethe to which ‘he might have been expected to 
resort. I told him, that a distinguished officer—a countryman of 
his own—experienced that every desirable earthly possession so 
palled upon his taste, that he had wished to be deprived of ra- 
tional existence, and yet that officer found a source—and the 
only source of great and durable happiness. ‘‘ Col. Gardiner,”? 
he “promptly replied; ‘like him I have wished—‘ Oh! that I 
were a dog!’ But I have no power to become a Christian like 
him; although I believe religion to be the only remedy for human 
wo.” Ihave no reason so suppose that the unhappy young man 
éver found that only solace of affliction. 

It seems strange, that the judgment should ever be so perverted 
as.to ascribe derangement and suicide to religious influence, when 
that influence is the only and acknowledged source of permanent 
peace, humble submission, and true happiness. ‘Sometimes, in- 
deed, the conscience is enlightend to realize the enormity of sin, 
and the multiplied transgressions and danger of its possessor. It 
isalso instructed regarding the means of pardon and salvation. 
But the miserable subject of these convictions is so wedded to his 
sins, so opposed to holiness, and the way of redemption by Jesus 
Christ, that the conflict either alienates his reason, or leads him to 
self-murder. So inveterate is the natural depravity of his heart, 
so abhorrent of the purity and holiness of God, that he will plunge 
into premature destruction, rather than to forsake his sins, and be- 
come a sanctified associate of Christians on earth, and eventually 
of the angels in Heaven. 

When sorrows are made the means of regeneration, the subject 
of them may well say, with David, “It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted.”” They seem to be received by the converted soul, 
with the same readiness and with a stronger faith, than those of 
the patient, when he takes the bitter cup from the physician, or 
submits to the excision of a limb. Prolonged life, in one case, is, 
after all, a contingency. But in the other, the remedy cannot fail, 
because administered by infinite wisdom and infinite power. How 


deplorable is the condition of them, who, “though often: re-, 
joie by misfortunes, harden their hearts, and persist. to treads: 


at path, which is not only beset with thorns, but terminates in 
eternal death. 
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THE ORANGE TREE. 


BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


PLANTED as an anchor cast, 
Deep the root, and strong, and fast, 
Sending, viewless through the vale 


Virtue, like a living soul, 


Spread in branches high and wide, 
ull and fair on every side ; 

By its growth and produce found 

Sound at heart in healthful ground ; 

‘Through the circling season known 

For a Scone all its own, 

As achild of God should be, 

Mark the goodly Orange tree! 


Rich its leaves of evergreen 
Polished to a mirror sheen ; 

There among them all about, 
Where the buds of Pearl peep out, 
While the silvery blossoms fling 
Odors on the breeze’s wing, 

Fruit in globes of mellow geld 

On the self-same bough behold ! 
‘Then, while sunbeams o’er it shed 
Weave a glory round its head, 
Crowned of Heaven as Faith shall be, 
Stands the generous Orange tree. 


Bosomed in its fragrant bloom, 

Sits the bird to soothe her plume ; 
Then for rest it gives her wi 
Thanking Heaven, her carol sings. 
‘There, the joyous bee distils 

Nectar which her barrel fills, 

Still replenished in its bower, 

Leaves unharmed her fountain flower, 
Though the spring be hid from sight, 
Bright the works come forth to light ; 
Sweet to man and bird and bee 

Is the peerless Orange tree 


Oh! by one fair tree alone 

Is such living virtue shown? 

What then is the owner’s love 
Towards his blooming Orange grove ? 
Through it with a jealous care, 
Rooting out the wilding there, 

Walks he raptured at the sight 

And with breathings of delight, 

So doth her kind Master .seareh, 

With the fire of love, his Church, 
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On his holy ground to see 
No untrue, or barren tree. - 


Man, if thou wouldst win the crown 
Which to give, thy Lord came down, 
Of those holy sisters three 
Faith, and Hope, and Charity, 
Peaceful in their works sublime— 
Mid the scenes of earth and time—- 
Still with heavenly ardor fired, 
Never changing, never tired— 
See the grace and love divine 
Through this arbor symbol shine! 
Fall of life unfading be 
Thou to Christ a fruitful tree ! 

Opa. 





THE MORAL POWER OF WOMAN, 


BY MRS. WILBER. 


Woman’s influence was.coeval with her existence. -When 
our ‘first parents roamed sinless through the fragrant bowers of 
Eden, the tempter availed himself of that influence to bring misery 
and wo upon all succeeding generations. . It has left its impress on 
every nation; its marks are visible in eyéry clime. Oni thé fertile 
plains of the Nile it moved a hard and regal heart to merey; and 
the scarcely perceptible ruins of Carthage still bear the traces of 
her influence amid their desolation. In classic Greece the “ bring 
your shield, or be borne upon it,’’ from woman’s lips, made a 
nation of soldiers, while her precepts in Italy made every soldier 
capable of being a general. Itisseen in the frozen regions of. u-e 
north, and on the sunny plains of the south. . We read it on le- 
land’s ice-bound coast by the light of her burning Hecla, Devo- 
tion’s flame is there kindled by the hearth-stone; it warms the 
heart of the poor fisherman, as he casts his net upon the waters ; 
it glows in the bosom of him who threads. the dizzy paths among 
the beetling precipices and dark ravines of the mountains, for his 
mother has taught him “to feel that he ‘hangs on the Almighty’s 
arm’’—and it ever burns brightly by the fire-side of the Icelandic 

easant. We perceive it in far distant Oceanica,—yea, in ey 

isle of the great deep.» The waves which lave ‘old Plymo 

Rock” for ever sound her influence. Thousands of ‘voices'from 

heathen lands raised im)prayer‘and praise to the known Gody speak a 

more emphatic ER hér favor than splendid monuments and 

mausoleums could do}. and the green graves of a Judson, a Newell, 
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a Kidder, and Lee, will remain as mementos of her power, while 
the injunction of the blessed Redeemer, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature,”’ is echoed on the moun- 
tain’s summit, and in the fertile vale. 

But let us briefly consider woman’s influence in different rela- 
tions. She may mold the elements of society, and make them 
mingle in harmony; or she may plant the germs of strife and con- 
tention, and thus render it a discordant, dissevered mass. She 
may unite it with chains of gold, or with links of iron which 
must soon be corroded and destroyed. She may cause virtue 
and religion to be respected, or vice and immorality to rule the 
hearts of men. She may give laws of wisdom, or “ utter foolish- 
ness which will lead to destruction.” If educated and refined 
woman smiles on the betrayer of innocence, can she feel that her 
own loved ones are secure from the evil machinations of him who 
flatters but io lead to ruin? If she participates in, or countenances 
the sparkling bow], in which the “ undying worm of the still” is 
concealed, may she not fear that her own destiny will be linked 
for life with a disgusting drunkard? If she join in games of chance, 
though at first it be but for amusement, or smile upon the gamester, 
may she not expect to find herself, sooner or later, the vietim of 
the gaming mania, and a homeless and deserted woman ; for heavy 
is the’ penalty which rests upon the mover of the dice. If she 
welcome the duelist with the heart’s emblem of sunshine, can 
she expeg those dear as her own soul will pass this ordeal of 
principle unscathed ? 

‘‘T would not dare to meet my own wife, if I did not demand 
life for insulted honor,’’ said a man of influence; *‘ and I would 
be ashamed of a husband who did not demand it,” echoed: his 
companion. at the fireside. There was a son present who treasured 
up these seeming heroic sentiments; and in a few brief months 
that mother’s heart was wrung with unutterable anguish, by the 
intelligence that her son had fallen in a duel} in a far distant Jand. 
‘¢ She sowed to the wind and reaped the whirlwind.’”? ‘ My.son 
can resent an insult to his dignity as soon as any gentleman, and 
will have revenge.too,’’ said a lady in presence of several children 
of her acquaintance. The germ of strife was there encouraged, 
which doubtless will cause blood and tears to flow freely from the 
dying and bereaved, when youth shall have taken the ais of in- 
fancy. How much more noble and Christian-like, the conduct of 
that mother. who, when the husband of her youth lay cold in the 
embraces of death, caused by the assassin’s blow, forgave that 
heartless murderer, and taught her grown sons this precept, ‘‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.”” Had she not been 
a Christian indeed, the assassin never would have left the ‘‘ Old 
Dominion” with life, and perchance that mother had mourned over 
a guilty son. She possessed more moral courage, more true for- 
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titude than any or all of the duellists who have gone to the grave 
with their hands imbrued in the life-blood of their fellow beings. 
Let every woman imitate Mrs. D. in those heart-searching, heart- 
rending hours, and the duelist will no longer have a place in re- 
spectable society, but will be justly classed: with the outcasts of 
community. 

If talented and influential women are found in the haunts of 
dissipation, or frequent public amusements, will it not encourage 
their associates, both male and female, in treading the broad road, 
and will not the contagion spread through all ranks in society? 
Most surely it will. And each member of every family exerts an 
influence in community; and thus it is that woman’s influence is 
unmeasured, and immeasurable ; and thus it is that the vicious pass 
along, not with the mark of Cain, as it were, branded on their 
brows by public opinion, but with bold countenance and haughty 
mien—and the river of mental, and moral, and eternal death still 
flows on, though the prayers of the homeless widow and her deso- 
late children ascend even to heaven. Thus it is that the theatre is 
filled with thousands and scores of thousands, led on to sin and 
ruin in this world, and to a fearful judgment hereafter. Thus it is 
that a love of display, and a blind regard for fashion, are permitted 
to rule the ascendant in the female mind, and do their perfect work 
of injury upon the rising generation, when woman has the power 
to renovate the whole, and make the moral landscape engaging 
and lovely. 

In one of the largest southern states there resided, in 183-, a 
gentleman high in public office, and universally respected. He 
was noted for his benevolence, and his common friends supposed 
him a model of virtue and temperance. But those who knew him 
best saw that.he tarried long at the wine, that frequently his eye 
displayed unusual brilliancy, and his frame excitement. But the 
dared not sound the “‘ tocsin of alarm,” they judged it too delicate 
an affair for unskilled hands to manage. There was one gentle 
being, frail as ‘‘ the lily of the valley,” and the last of his family, 
who saw the danger and mourned in secret. She knew she was 
beloved by that father; but then he was a proud and gifted man. 
Would he receive advice from a child? It was a lovely morning, 
and E. walked forth in the porch, so»common an appendage to 
southern dwellings; the father was there, and as‘he marked the 
sadness of that lovely countenance, and her tearful eyes, he anx- 
iously inquired, ‘‘ What disturbs my E. this morning?’ ‘ We 
are < sy dear father,’ she exclaimed; ‘all the world to each 
other, are we not?” A glance of tenderness. was the mute re- 
sponse. ‘¢ But,” she continued, ‘‘is there not a worm beginnin 
to prey upon our happiness, and shall we not fear him?” An 
her:cheek was very pale as she whispered, “the worm of the still.’ 
Perchance the stern brow of that proud man was somewhat blanched, 
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and his lip quivered—the past was before him, with all its hoarded 
memories of love and untold tenderness—the recollection of a wife 
and children cold beneath the clods of the valley was there—and 
the future—he saw at a glance its deep dark shadows, and he 
shuddered. ‘‘ Blessings on you, my child,” he exclaimed, “ you 
have saved your father.”’ And thenceforward the name of Judge 
B. was on the officers’ list of the county temperance society; and 
community felt the power of that young girl’s influence ; for her 
father was ever after an active and energetic advocate of temper- 
ance, and saved many from a drunkard’s.woe and a drunkard’s 
ve. 
coon influence is truly kingly in general society. It is 
powerful in a daughter and a sister; but it is the mother who 
weaves the garlands that flourish in eternity. 
“ She stamps the lines so indelible on the young soul, 
That all the water-floods of time erase them not, 


And which stern death peruses, when he seals the scroll 
Of life up for the judgment bar.” 


She may plant in the heart the strong oaks of virtue and religion, 
which will defy the storms of infidelity and the lightnings of sar- 
casm, or she may suffer the evil passions of human nature to go 
unchecked and unrestrained, which, as years are added to years, 
will prove moral death to all within their influence. A wealthy 
and influential family formerly resided in the city of T.; the fa- 
ther was one of the most distinguished jurists in his native state, 
and was also among the councils of the nation. Mrs. L. wasa 
lady in the most extensive sense of the word, and a domestic lady, 
but her station in society was an exalted one; and while she 
trained her daughters in the paths of virtue and piety, she allowed 
her sons to imbibe corrupt principles, and indulge in evil habits. 
The wine cup was there placed to the lips of those who called, 
and the children learned to love the sparkling of the choice beve- 
rage. . They were allowed to frequent the theatre, the circus, and 
the streets of that crowed city, where lessons of vice were early 
instilled into their hearts, and which were only strengthened with 
their years. At the time of my acqaintance, the eldest son was 
perhaps twenty years of age, and dissipation had already begun to 
do its work. Noble and commanding in appearance, he graced 
the circles of fashion—possessing an intellect of the highest order, 
he had already acquired a liberal education, and was admitted to 
the bar. Surely life seemed fair to him; but the serpent from the 
decanter had coiled round his vitals, and a few years since the ele- 
gant, accomplished and talented young lawyer died of delirium 
tremens. And his soul—its destiny is recorded in the book of 
Him who hath said, ‘No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
Heaven.” The second son was perhaps then fourteen—a brilliant 
youth, amiable and engaging in. his manners. He also had sipped 
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the poison at his father’s table, had gone to the circus, and become 
fascinated with its excitement. His name is enrolled among the 
wanderers who go homeless from place-to place, scattering moral 
disease and death through our land; and he will probably ere long 
lie down in a drunkard’s grave. There was another—then twelve 
years of age. If personal loveliness, if the silken locks, the lofty 
marble brow, and the dark eagle eye—if an aptitude for learning, 
and a knowledge beyond his years could have augured his destiny, 
then truly had it been a glorious one. But he loved wine, he 
loved fiction, and revelled amid the enchanting descriptions of the 
novelist until they imbued his whole being. A life of excitement 
only had charms for him; land was too tame, he gloried in: the 
idea of a sailor’s home on the deep, he wished for the ocean storm, 
yea, and the booming of the cannon, the clash of the polished 
steel, and the conflict for life where every inch of space is of un- 
told worth on the fathomless waters. And he died there, and his 
body rests in the ocean. Was it a natural death? Ah! no, it 
was for crime he yielded up his life; and his name will long be 
remembered as one who, young in years, was old in sin. Did he 
repent? He who knows the heart, only knows the destiny of the 
gifted C., for his sentence was soon executed. Could those young 
men have been saved from the wine cup, and consequently from 
the road of crime, doubtless they would have been an honor to their 
family, and useful members of community ; but the evil they in- 
creased by their influence and station in society, and the souls they 
led on to endless woe, can only be known in eternity. 


[To be concluded.] 





BROTHERLY LOVE. 





“ He that despiseth his neighbor sinneth.”’ Prov. xiv, 21. 


Despise not another, whate’er he may be ; 
Nor think that his welfare is nothing to thee ; 
The Lord of the universe came from above, 
To teach us this lesson, this lesson of love. 


Shall we despise any, treat any with pride, 

For whom the great Lord of the universe died ? 

Shall the love, which our Saviour has purchased thus, 
Be coldly disdained when bestowed upon us? 


The prayer of the helpless is heard high in Heaven, 
And to it a merciful answer is given ; 

At the prayer of the penitent angels rejoice ; 

And shall man turn away with contempt from his voice ? 
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The wisdom and seience of earth we may praise ; 
But their honors are fading, and numbered their days ; 
We may praise the fair stars, and the glorious sun, 
But the soul of our brother outlives every one. 


And what is its value? Its ransom was paid 
When the blood of Heaven's Lord on earth’s altars was laid. 
ag whom, then, do we in haughtiness rise, 

hen our lowliest brother we learn to despise ? 


Though pride may at first seem distinction to claim, 
Her end is destruction, her glory is shame, 

Though scorned be humility, great is her part, 

For God dwells in the humble and penitent heart. 





THE WIFE. 


BY MRS. LUCY K. WELLS. 


‘* Sad doom, at Sorrow’s shrine to kneel, 
For ever covetous to feel, 
And impotent to bear : 
Such once was hers—to think and think 
Qn severed love, and only sink 
From anguish to despair 


But nature to its inmost part, 
Had faith refined, and to her heart 
A peaceful cradle given ; 
Calm as the dew-drops, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned rose’s breast 
Till it exhales to Heaven.” 
Worpsworta. 


THE scene was one of deep and mournful interest. The mo- 
ther, evidently in a deep consumption, and so reduced as to be 
confined to her chamber, was now, for the first time, to avouch the 
Lord Jehovah to be her God, and devote her children to him in 
baptism. She was sitting in an easy chair, pale as the white drapery 
that enveloped her emaciated form, save one bright spot upon her 
cheek, whose unearthly bloom told that the heart was wasting. 
The pastor was seated by her side, and her children were clustered 
around her. The two eldest were daughters just blooming into 
womanhood, and the saddened expression of their countenances 
showed that grief and fear were busy at their hearts, and formed 
a melancholy contrast to the joyous faces of the little ones, who 


* Knew not yet how much they had to lose.” 


But where was the manly arm which should have been her sup- 
port in an hour like this?) Where was the eloquent, the highly 
gifted being to whom some few years before she had yielded all 
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the warm affections of her confiding heart? Methought now, the kind 
tones of that manly voice should have spoken comfort and cheer, 
and his arm should. have sustained her in this hour of trial. Alas! 
he was ap inebriate and a gambler, and now, though all were as- 
sembled, he was yet lingering around his accustomed haunts. He 
came at length, but with a flushed cheek and an unquieteye. The 
mother took the vows of God upon her, and that Father received 
the little ones from her trembling hand and led them to the sacred 
font. She was calm and self-possessed. One tear alone dropped 
from her eye when she gave the last, a sweet infant, to his arms; 
but what her feelings were no one knew. Hitherto she had buried 
all in the recesses of her own bosom, for in that slight and now 
wasted form, was a soul formed to endure with patient, uncom- 
plaining sorrow, and capable of such perfect self-control, that to 
a careless eye she seemed not to suffer. She had shrunk from ob- 
servation, and lived almost unknown even by the villagers around 
her. The only occupation which seemed to interest her cultivated 
and delicate mind, was the instruction of her children; and well 
did the budding graces of those dear ones tell what that mother 
might have been, had her virtues been unfolded by the cheerin 
sun of prosperity. Buta fatal blight had fallen upon her cherishe 
hopes—poverty had laid his withering grasp upon her—exhaust- 
ing toils had depressed her spirit and weakened her frame, and 
now she stood upon the threshhold of eternity, far from the friends 
of her youth, with only such a father to whom she could confide 
her little ones. Yes, there was another—the ever present Jehovah 
was her God, and surely he will be a father to those more than 
fatherless orphans. nd : . . se 
Some days had elapsed, and Anna, a warm-hearted young girl, 
who delighted to watch by the interesting sufferer,‘and minister 
to her wants, was seated by her bedside. ‘ Anna,” said Mrs. N., 
“will you read tome?” Anna took up a small volume and read 
the tale of Gertrude, which has come down to us from olden times. 
Of Gertrude, the devoted, the heroic wife, who stood undismayed 
by her husband during a long night of fearful agony, while at the 
command of a tyrant he was suffering the torture of the rack. 
Gay as Anna seemed, there was a fount of deep feeling in her 
bosom, and as she read, tears gushed from her eyes, and her voice 
was choked by emotion. ‘ Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what sorrows 
fell to the lot of woman in those days of ‘darkness and cruelty.” 
‘“‘ True,” replied Mrs. N., ‘‘ but there are deeper, bitterer griefs 
than hers. Sit nearer to me, my dear girl, and ere the clods of the 
valley close over this wasted form, I will draw aside the veil from 
my life and heart, that you may see what woman is sometimes—yes, 
often called to endure, even in this favored Christian land. The 
recital will be but melancholy, yet to you, I trust, it may not be 
useless. It may teach you to curb your excessive sensibility, and 
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to watch over the deep, confiding tenderness of your heart, which 
will expose you to acute suflering in this world of sorrow. You 
have heard me allude to the happiness of my early home, but if you 
have never been an inmate of such a dwelling, you cannot know 
the peace and harmony of that home. My health was delicate 
from my infancy, and around me clustered the tender cares and 
fond solicitude of parents, brothers and sisters. Oh! how often 
in later years have I regretted that the confiding, trusting, and 
warm affections of my heart had been so cherished. Had it been 
otherwise,—had I been trained to more hardihood of feeling, and 
in a spirit of self-dependence, I might pee have let indiffer- 
ence and neglect pass by me unregarded. But why do I say this? 
Dependence, love, and gentleness are inwoven in woman’s na- 
ture—and if, in some rare instances, the hardships of her lot com- 
pel her to shake them from her as incumbrances in her lonely 
course, in parting with them she throws off likewise half the grace 
and loveliness of her character. My father was devotedly pious, 
and often did he entreat me to give my young heart to the Saviour. 
But my sky was then without a cloud, and I could not believe that 
days of darkness would ever come upon me, or that I should ever 
need other light to guide my footsteps than what beamed from my 
own domestic hearth. I fancied the time could never come when 
the voices of my kindred would not speak peace to my troubled 
spirit, and bid every anxious fear subside. But alas! how little I 
knew of the fearful capacities for intense agony of soul, which lie 
hushed, like the sleeping spirit of the tempest, deep in the re- 
cesses of woman’s heart. When the voice of some master-spirit 
has awakened these powers to torture, no voice, save His, who 
said to the tempest, “‘ Peace, be still,’? can speak peace to the 
tempest-tossed soul of the sufferer. To love and to be beloved 
was a necessity of my nature; yet I have seen the time when I 
felt a glowing pleasure in the thought that no sister was near to 
sympathize with me, and when even my gentle mother’s voice 
would but have increased my anguish. 

‘“‘ We lived in extreme seclusion, and at the age of eighteen I 
was as ignorant of the world, as if bred in a convent. Then it 
was that Mr. N., at that time a student in college, came into our 
neighborhood as an instructor. I believe the simplicity of my 
character won his heart, and my admiration of his splendid talents 
soon became a deeper feeling, when I saw the real generosity of 
his nature, and the deep impassioned tenderness which shed a 
charm over manners at times haughty and forbidding. We loved 
and frequented gay society and convivial parties, and once my 
cautious father said to me, ‘‘I hope, Emma, you will have influence 
enough to induce N. to leave the gay wine-drinking friends, of 
whom he speaks so often. I have known habits of intemperance 
thus formed.” I smiled incredulously ; ‘* My dear father, he drinks 
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nothing but wine, and surely, he-can be in no danger.”” Oh blind, 
ignorant that I was! I knew not that the bite of the serpent was 
equally deadly, whether twined around the brim of the glass of 
« fourth proof spirits,”’ or closely, secretly coiled at the bottom of 
the sparkling wine cup. Death—death to the body, the mind, 
and the soul, ever follows his fang, and in abstinence from every 
beverage where he lurks, is the only safety. But I knew it not 
then, nor did I indulge fear for myself, or distrust forhim. Secure 
in his devoted attachment to me, I asked no more. 

‘¢ Some years passed before our marriage, and during that period 
I looked to him as a hiding-place from the storm, a covert from the 
tempest. I knew he would wish to shield me from all the ills of 
life, and, blind in my idolatry, I fancied he would possess the 
power. Oh! Anna, my dear girl, take warning from me, and be- 
ware of depending with such entire faith on any human being. 
There is one friend, only one, who can never change, and never Fire 
—a friend who will endure when a mother’s voice is hushed in 
death—who will whisper of rest when brothers are far away, and 
the soft tones of a sister’s love are powerless, and will throw 
around the defenceless and forsaken one the arms of His protecting 
love, when even a husband has become estranged and heartless. 
But for that friend there was then no place in my affections. 

‘“‘ We were married and came to this place with the fairest pros- 
pects, and for a few short months I was happy. I had indeed new 
cares, and I was in a land of strangers, but my husband’s kindness 
supplied the place of my early friends. He then possessed powers 
of conversation rarely equalled, and when the cheerful evenings 
came, the toils of the day were forgotten, while listening, as he 
spread before me the stores of a gifted and highly cultivated mind. 
I saw him too, caressed and flattered, and in business at the bar, 
which afforded the promise of a princely income, and I willingly 
shut my eyes to the rocks and quicksands by which he was sur- 
rounded. Principles and habits, more firm than his, could hardly 
have withstood the temptations which assailed him. His associates 
at the bar, were men whose principles were liberal and their habits 
free; and here nothing was seen or heard to remind us that we 
were to live beyond the grave. No settled pastor—the Sabbath 
was made a, day of pastime—pleasure seemed the’ only object of 
pursuit, while intemperance, with all its kindred vices, stalked 
abroad with unblushing front. I shrank with disgust from the 
scenes I witnessed, and for a time fancied I should find in my home 
a sacred retreat. But, alas! it was not long ere my peace was in- 
vaded even there. I now found that home was losing its attrac- 
tions for him who was 


“ My all of earth, my more than all of Heayen.” 


His evenings were no longer spent with me, and when at a late 
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hour he would return, his fine mind seemed clouded, and his temper 
harsh. I wondered.and wept, and redoubled my efforts to please 
and to soothe him. For a long time I knew not what to fear, but 
felt a vague, undefined apprehension that some dreadful calamity 
was impending. But at length a friend who thought I might yet 
have power to save him, revealed the astounding truth—My hus- 
band was intemperate! And now the whole mystery of the sad 
change was solved. Oh! Anna, I know not yet, what the pangs 
of that death I must soon pass through may be—but they cannot 
be more terrible than what I then endured. I knew well what 
was before me; I saw the utter wretchedness that followed in the 
train of intemperance, though the half had not been told, for the 
keenest pangs are concealed from view—buried deep in the heart 
of the sufferer. Intemperate! I cannot recall even now the 
sound of that word in my ears without shuddering; it rung the 
death-knell of all my hopes; years of misery were crowded, con- 
densed into that single hour of agony. I entreated and expostulated, 
but in a little time he scarcely ecded me, and my tears were re- 
ceived with heartless ridicule or bitter scorn. He sunk down— 
down; his business was neglected, and in a few years, poverty 
stared us in the face. But for that I cared not; my cup of sorrow . 
was full before, and nothing could be added. Indeed I almost 
welcomed its approach, in the vague hope that it might arrest his 
ruinous course. . My days were spent in toil, and my nights in 
hopeless weeping. I had then no God to go to, no Saviour to 
whom I could confide my sorrows. 

‘¢ But at length the voice of God apparently bade my husband 
pause in his mad career. One of his gay associates at the bar be- 
came a devoted Christian, and faithfully warned him of his danger. 
He was alarmed—conscience was awakened, and he avowed a 
deliberate purpose to abstain from all that could intoxicate—nor 
that alone—he seemed in earnest seeking his soul’s salvation. The 
neglected Bible was opened—the house of God revisited, while 
kindness animated his countenance, and his tones and words were 
those of earlier and better years. His little ones now clung fondly 
around him, and he trod the earth with a freer and firmer step, 
like one released from a galling slavery. Weeks passed away in 
this manner, and my heart once more beat high with hope. I saw 
him.as he was, ere the dark cloud overshadowed him, and I felt 
that with him and for him I could gladly endure toil and privation. 
But then, just when I began to feel secure in my new happiness, 
I learned that he had once more tasted the fatal poison—only tasted 
—but ah! that first drop! I knew full well the danger. I will 
not attempt to tell you what then passed in this bosom. Fora 
while I was stunned by the blow—I thought I did not feel it. But 
there was a weight at my heart, and a fire in my brain; my eyes 
were tearless, and my lips parched, as by fever. There he stood 
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in all the pride of manhood, on the crumbling verge of the preci- 
pice; I saw the ruin that yawned beneath, and yet had no power 
to rescue; there, with all his kindly feelings fresh about him, and 
I knew that all would soon be scathed and blasted by the deadly 
fires that would burn within him. I could have watched alone by 
his death-bed, had it been illuminated by the cheering hopes of 
the Gospel, and could have forgotten my own sorrow in the happi- 
ness to which he had dopastel. But thus to love him, for time 
and eternity—oh ! it was heart-rending, 

“‘ Since that period my worst fears have been realized. My. 
path has been dark and dreary, neither cheered by kindness nor 
hope. Yet he has never been abusive; had he been, I might, 
perhaps, have become indifferent to his fate ; and though the world 
would have pitied more, my anguish would have been less endur- 
ing. But my affections will linger around him to the very last— 
changed, indeed, from the confiding trust of a wife, to the care of a 
mother for an erring and lost child. With such feelings, what 
think you, my Anna, was the grief of Gertrude compared with 
mine? She witnessed the torture of the body for a single night, 
but the soul was unstained. His parting look was one of un- 
changed affection, and when. the last agony was over, she could 
find sweet consolation in the hope that the freed spirit had found 
refuge in that home of the blest, whose deep sound of joy no mortal 
ear hath heard. But I stood by, a powerless spectator, and saw 
an immortal spirit writhing in the deadly grasp of the destroyer— 
saw him enduring the gnawings of the undying worm at his heart, 
whenever he opened his eyes upon his situation—beheld his feeble 
efforts to escape, while with every attempt, the folds of the mon- 
ster were drawn yet tighter around him, till one after another every 
kindly and virtuous feeling, and all his high powers of intellect, 
were crushed and trampled to the dust. This I witnessed, not 
for one day or one night only, but through long months and years 
of watching and weeping, of trembling hope, and withering de- 
spair. I saw all this, and yet lived—lived because I could not die 
—because woman is formed to endure, till the last drop of her 
heart’s blood ‘oozes out in bitterness,” or rather, let me say, 
with heart-felt gratitude to Him who, in the midst of judgment, 
remembers mercy—I lived because he had thoughts of love towards 
me. A thousand times I wished for death, thinking little of the 
retributions of eternity, but only of the grave as a place of rest 
for the weary and broken-hearted. For some years I stood alone. 
By almost convulsive efforts I concealed my feelings in the presence 
of others, and with a firm purpose that the world should never 
know what I suffered. During the day I pursued my avocations 
calmly, and with apparent cheerfulness—night, and my God alone 
witnessed the intense agony of my spirit. I asked not for sympa- 
thy, and I could not pray. I had heard it said, indeed, that reli- 
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gion had power to soothe the bitterest griefs, but thought it would 
be powerless in my case; the fountain of all my joys was turned 
into bitterness, and what could it do for me ? 

“¢ It was after one of those long nights spent in hopeless weep- 
ing, that I opened the volume of inspiration, and read the simple 
narative of the bitter waters of Marah, which were healed by the 
Hebrew Prophet at the command of his God. -I saw there a beam 
of hope for me, I felt that the same power might cleanse, even for 
for me, the bitter and troubled fountains of earth. I thought of ° 
that fountain of which if a man drinks he shall never thirst again. 
I seemed to myself like the weary and fainting wanderer in the 
desert, who seeks for the hidden and pure well-springs, only when 
the common streams are dried, and from that hour I longed in- 
tensely to drink of Bethesda’s waters. Long and earnestly did I 
desire and seek the consolations which religion alone can give. 
And blessed be my Saviour’s name, He has given me his peace— 
a peace that passeth understanding—such a deep rest and quiet of 
the soul, as I never knew before I was afflicted. 

(To be continued.) 





IS THERE NO MEMORY IN THE GRAVE. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


—_——— 


On some fond breast the panting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

F’en from the tomb the voice’of nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. ‘ 
Ray. 


Tue sorrowed dead in the sepulchre sleep! 

Oh! are they, then, unconscious of the tears 
Grieving survivors o’er their memory weep, 
While hope no more with flatt’ring promise cheers ? 
The body slumbers—yea, but sleeps the spirit? 
Sure through the grave’s dark aperture doth stream 
The light eternal which it must inherit? 

The God enkindled ray to *}ume their dream ? 
Mysterious questions! waiting for reply ; 
Perplexing thoughts, which puzzle still the brain, 
But to be solved in heaven. Philosophy, 

Them to unravel, tasks itself in vain. 

The tomb is God’s dread secret, which he keeps 
Inviolate,to be revealed alone 

When He arouses everything that sleeps 

By the last trumpet’s reverberating tone. 
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_ Then whether of our anguish conscious are 
Departed friends, or unacquainted they, 
Let their remembrance be the eastern star 
To guide us where, benign, a Saviour lay— 
Not in the manger, but Jerusalem, 
The New Jerusalem, for Him designed. 
Crown’d by his Father with THat diadem 
That signals Christ, Redeemer of mankind. 
Let us so live as if each act of ours 
Could pain or joy to buried friends impart ; 
Let conscience exercise restraining powers, 
Whisp’ring, ‘‘ Each crime committed wrings their heart !” 
Let, too, the tomb propound its solemn sere, 

*‘ Repent while thou art spared, and pardon crave 
For thy misdeeds, repent in Time, lest fear 
Of Heaven’s vengeance follows to the grave 
Where no repentance is, where as the tree 
Is felled, it lieth mouldering to decay, 
Until the storm-blast of eternity 
Sweepeth it terribly in wrath away.” 
Then weep the dead; oh! with the dead commune, 
Familiar grow with churchyards—homes for all— 
Ay, e’en the homeless. Ah! how opportune 
Must come to shelter them, death’s friendly pall ! 
Look on the narrow crypt, how small the space ! 
How dark, how dismal, for lost souls to grope ! 
Yet radiant with the beams of heavenly grace 
For those who sleep, to wake with Christ in hope! 
The glorions waking of the Goop and sust! 
The aspiration piety inspires. 
Oh! be it mine, and yours, who in the dust 
Feel still thine ashes keep religious fires ! 





THE VISIONS OF LIFE, 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


Ir has been said by one who was eminently qualified to judge, 
and who, doubtless, had been well taught in the school of expe- 
rience, that 


“ All men are dreamers from the hour 
That reason first asserts her power.” 


To test the truth of this remark, we have only to look into our 
own hearts, and commune for a season with the secret monitor 
within. Life has been fitly called a dream. “The strangeness of 
its incidents, the diversity of its scenes, and tHe rapidity of its 
flight amply establish its pretensions to the name; and the expe- 
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rience of all, though unwillingly, must confirm the fact, that the 
loved and cherished ones do pass away as a vision of the night. 
Standing as we do, allied to the eternity passed, and the eternit 
to come, if we turn our gaze in either direction, in order to find 
the true position which we occupy in relation to both, the thought 
must, at times, strike the mind that we are but as passing shadows, 
on the stream of time, and our fondest and dearest pursuits are 
fleeting and transitory as the empty pageants of a dream. 

- But do we wish to turn our gaze from the world within to the 
world around us, and see if the pursuits of the busy myriads of 
earth are calculated to produce the same conclusions as our silent 
communings? or in other words, will the busy scenes of life an- 
swer in the same manner the question, Is man a dreamer, and is 
life a dream? Where are the great, the noble, and the mighty— 
thé rulers of the bodies and minds of men? Where is the aspirant 
after earthly power who would bound his dominions by the last 
habitation of human kind? where the devotee who poured forth 
his adoration at the shrine of wisdom, and deemed her treasures 
beyond all price? where the true son of high-born genius, whose 
heart was the shrine of every lofty thought and ennobling emotion 
—who scaled fame’s loftiest summit, and won a name that shall 
never die? As our brightest visions fade with the gray light of 
morning, and all our bright fancies pass away, they have all van- 
ished, though memory and affection may still linger around the 
mouldering urn. Shall we bring to our aid the light of history and 
tradition, in order to impress our minds more fully with the evan- 
escent nature of earthly things? Let us, then, look down the 
ever-receding stream of time, and learn from the past the follies of 
the present. Where are now the lordly monarchs, the mighty 
conquerors, the barbaric pomp and magnificence which once sur- 
rounded the proudest and noblest of ourrace? Where the trophied 
column and the triumphal arch, with all the pageantry of human 
pride? Gone glimmering in the dim twilight of the past—they 
have almost receded from our vision—like a dimly remembered 
dream they have passed away. Let us attend to the sage admoni- 
tions of our own experience, and by the light of memory retrace 
the past of our own short existence. Far, far down its shadowy 
vistas the scenes of brighter days appear, like dim shades, softened 
by distance, and mellowed by time, or as the half-forgotten faces 
of those we loved. And are these the objects which we once es- 
teemed as ‘the real”—which we deemed so durable that time 
himself would effect no change, but that the pleasant sunshine of 
prosperity and the chill blasts of adverse fortune would alike 
strengthen and secure to us their possession? But is itso? In 
relation to the guardians of childhood, the partakers of every 
youthful delight, the hours of joy, pure and unmingled, which the 
heart, in its spring-time of innocency loved to cherish, and which 
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we fondly hoped would ever attend our path, we have to ask the 
mournful question, *‘ Where are they?’ Oft in the still twilight 
we look for the forms which have faded, and listen for the voices 
which are silent. We see—we hear them not. Tears! fancy’s 
own creation—the recollection of them falls upon our memories 
like the lengthening shadows of eve. The dark mantle of forget- 
fulness is fast closing around them ; and thus fade our early dreams. 
Is the future bright before us? Is it a scene of promise, which 
seems to mark the past, and makes life appear what it has not’ 
been, and what it may not be? Have cherished pleasures lost 
their attendant pains, and are the roses of life now unsurrounded 
by thorns? In this respect surely, with the experience of the past 
behind us, and the future in view, the extravagances of our nightly 
visions are put to the blush by the dreams of the day. What are 
our fondest pursuits? ‘Will they ever be realized? Do not their 
hues fade as we approach them, and does not all their fancied 
loveliness depart? Yes, like the dreamer, all around us seems to 
bear the resemblance of unalloyed bliss—to us all things seem but 
as the bright reflection of enjoyment. Pleasure inspires each 
drowsy pulse, and our thoughts assume the glowing hues of the 
scenes by which we are surrounded. These are but mockeries. 
The vision of life, like our dreamy revels, will soon vanish away 
—every earth-bound joy will fade—the spell will be broken, and 
‘aan will be mingled with his kindred dust. 





Original. 
CORNUS FLORIDA—DOGWOOD TREE, 


CLASS TETRANDIA—ORDER MONOGYNIA. 
Natural Order—Cornacea. 





BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 





[SEE PLATE.] 


Tue whole Cornel family are distinguished by the close botanical 
affinity and resemblance they bear to each other; this. is shown 
in the leaves, flowers and fruit which are all distinctly allied. To 
the common observer the reverse of this holds; some of them almost 
creep on the ground, others rise into bushes, a third set with a 
stature of thirty feet, claims kindred with the mightiest trees of the 
forest. It grows very slowly; the wood is of fine grain, heavy, 
and susceptible of receiving a brilliant polish; the generic name 
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Cornus, derived from the Latin Cornu, a horn, is owing to this 
circumstance. Boxwood, a common name for it, is used by cabinet 
makers, for the wheels of wooden machinery, handles, fancy arti- 
cles, &c. Mr. Bartram states, that on the banks of the Alabama 
river he entered a remarkable grove of Dogwood trees, nine or 
ten miles long; they were about twelve feet high, spreading hori- 
zontally, their limbs meeting and interlocking with each other, 
forming a vast, shady, cool grove, dense enough to exclude the sun- 
beams. The bark is rough and broken, the branches smooth and 
reddish ; the leaves placed opposite each other on the stalk, of a 
sharp oval shape, marked with strong parallel veins and paler be- 
neath than above. The real flowers are quite small and grow in 
heads somewhat resembling a subdivided umbrella, the footstalks 
about an inch in length. Atthe base of each bunch is the general 
flower-cup; this consists of four large white leaves, rose-tipped at 
the edge, hence the specific name, florida (florid); in May and June, 
these come out, forming the principal.beauty of the forest, A 
drupe or succulent stone-fruit succeeds the flowers, of an oval shape 
and glossy scarlet color, inclosing a nut of two cells and. seeds, 
The bark contains so much gallic acid, that numerous attempts 
have been made to produce an ink from it; but the black it strikes 
soon fades away. As the trees which furnish the Peruvian bark 
are gradually failing, Dogwood promises to rise to great celebrity 
and be extensively useful; being equal as a tonic to that of the 
Cinchino. The dose of the powdered bark is from twenty to 
forty grains. It contains an alkaline principle, carmine, simi- 
lar, if not superior to quinine. It is the emblem of Durability. 
It is said that when Romulus had drawn the plan of Rome he 
launched his javelin on Mount Palatine; the Dogwood shaft took 
root, grew, and became an immense tree, and this prodigy was 
regarded as the happy —— of the strength and duration of that 
extraordinary empire. Evelyn says that when made into wedges 
this wood will last like iron. 





THE BOOK OF GOD. 


To that book I turn, when weary and disappointed in all other 
books, as the foundation and source of all that I know about God 
and eternity. Itis the only lamp that is borne before me a single 
step. Take that away, and all is dark in the future. 1 know not 
why I live; I know not why I must die; I know what I must do 
to meet my Maker in peace. Take that away, and J am in a dark 
world. Though the bright sun may shine in the heavens, yet the 


Sun of Righteousness is gone, and I can only sit down and weep 
in despair. 
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THE RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


NO. III. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


Peruaps no man has ever acquired a more thorough and exten- 
sive knowledge of the intellectual character of the North Ameri- 
can Indians, than Henry R. Schoolcraft. He remarks, that “ the 
most powerful source of influence with the Red man, is his reli- 
gion. Here is the true ground-work of his hopes and his fears, 
and it is believed, the fruitful source of his opinions and actions. 
It supplies the system of thought by which he lives and dies, and 
it constitutes indeed the basis of Indian character. 

‘‘ The Indian religion is a peculiar compound of rites, and doc- 
trines, and observances, which are early taught the children b 
precept and example. In this respect, every bark-built village is 
a temple, and every forestea school. It would surprise any per- 
son to become acquainted with the variety and extent to which an 
Indian is influenced by his religious views and superstitions. He 
takes no important step without reference to it. It is his guiding 
motive in peace and in war. He follows the chase under its in- 
fluence, and his very amusements take their tincture from it.” 

At an interview between Major Cummings and some of the 
Pottawattamy chiefs many years ago at Chicago, the following 
were among the questions and answers, as given by Dr. Morse in 
his Indian Report to Congress. 

Question. Do you open or close your councils with any reli- 
gious ceremony ? 

Answer. We open our council by smoking a pipe selected for 
the occasion, and we address the audience through a speaker.cho- 
sen for the purpose, first invoking the Great Spirit to inspire us 
with wisdom sufficient to'enable us to give the sense of our dis- 
course to the audience. We open our council in the name of the 
Great Spirit and close with the same. 

Question. What ceremonies have you at the burial of your 
dead ? 

Answer. These vary. We bury by putting the body under 
ground, in a coffin or wrapped in skins ; sometimes by placing it 
in trees, or standing it erect, and enclosing it with a paling. This 
difference arises generally from the request of the deceased, or 
dream of a relative. We place with the dead some part of their 
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roperty, believing that, as it was useful to them during the present 
fife it may prove so in that into which they are gone. 

Question. What are your ideas of the state of the dead ? 

Answer. We expect a better world than the one which we 
leave ; one where there is no labor; plenty of game, and where 
we shall join our departed relatives. We believe there is no end 
to this happiness. 

Question. Do you believe the soul lives after the body is dead? 

Answer. We do; and that it does not leave this world till its 
relatives and friends feast, and do brave actions, to obtain its safe 
passport. 

Question. Do you believe there is a place of happiness and of 
misery ? 

Answer. We do. The happy are employed in feasting and 
dancing. The miserable wander about in the air, without the 
pleasure of feasting or dancing with their friends. 

Question. What entitles a person to the place of happiness, and 
what condemns a person to the place of misery ? 

Answer. To be entitled to the place of happiness, a man must 
be a good hunter, and possess a generous heart. The miser, the 
envious man, the liar, and the cheat, are condemned to the place of 
misery. 

In Tg21, a delegation of the Pawnees visited Washington for 
purpose of some negociation with the government. From a speech 
delivered by one of the chiefs to the President of the United States 
on that occasion, we make the following interesting extracts ; 
showing not only their strong religious feelings, but their exceed- 
ing reluctance to change their habits and customs for those of civi- 
lized life. 

Extracts from a speech of a Pawnee chief to the President of the 
United States in 1821. 

“« My Great Father : I have travelled a great distance to see you. 
I have seen you and my heart rejoices. I have heard your words; 
they have entered into one ear, and shall not escape the other; and 
I will carry them to my people as pure as they came from your 
mouth. My Great Father : I am going to speak the truth. The 
Great Spirit looks down upon us, and I call him to witness all that 
may pass between us on this occasion. I am here now, and have 
seen your people, your houses, your vessels on the big lake, and 
a great many wonderful things, far beyond my comprehension. 

‘¢ The Great spirit made us all, he made my skin red and yours 
white. He placed us on this earth, and intended that we should 
live differently from each other. He made the whites to cultivate 
the earth, and feed on domestic animals, but he made us red skins 
to rove through the uncultivated woods and plains, to feed on wild 
animals, and to dress in their skins. 

‘¢ He also intended that we should go to war to take scalps ; steal 
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horses, and triumph over our enemies ; and cultivate peace at home 
and promote the happiness of each other. I believe there are no 
people of any color, on this earth, who do not believe in the Great 
Spirit, in rewards and punishments. We worship him, but we 
worship him not as youdo. We differ from you in appearance 
and manners, as well as in our customs; and we differ from you 
in our religion. , 

‘‘Wehave no large houses as you have to worship the Great Spir- 
itin. If we had. them to-day, we should want others to-morrow, 
for we have not, like you, a fixed habitation. We have no settled 
home except our villages, where we remain but two moons in 
twelve. We, like animals, rove about the country, while you 
whites reside between us and heaven. But still we love the Great 
Spirit; we acknowledge his supreme power ; our peace, our health, 
and our happiness depend upon him, and our lives belong to him. 
He made us, and he can destroy us. 

“‘ My Great Father : Some of your good chiefs, or, as they are 
called, Missionaries, have proposed to send their good people 
among us to change our habits, to make us work, and live like the 
white people. I will not tell a lie, Iam going to tell the truth. 
You love your country; you love your people; you love the man- 
ner in which they live, and you think your people brave. I am 
like you, my Great Father; [love my country ; I love my people; 
I love the manner in which they live, and think myself and war- 
riors brave. Spare me then, my Father, let me enjoy my country, 
and pursue the buffalo and the beaver, and the other wild animals 
of our wilderness, and I will trade the skins with your people. I 
have grown up and lived thus long without work ; I am in hopes 
you will suffer me to die without it. We have yet plenty of buf- 
falo, beaver, deer, and other wild animals ; we have also an abun- 
dance of horses. We have everything we want. We have plenty 
of land, if you will keep your people off of it. 

‘‘ It is too soon, my Great Father, to send those good men among 
us. We are not starving yet. We wish you to permit us to enjoy, 
the chase until the game of our country is exhausted; until the 
wild animals become extinct. Let us exhaust our present resour- 
ces, before you make us toil, and interrupt our happiness. Let 
me continue to live as I have done, and after I have passed to the 
Good or Evil Spirit from the wilderness of my present life, the sub- 
sistence of my children may become so precarious, as to need and 
embrace the offered assistance of those good people. 

«There was a time when we did not know thewhites. Our wants 
were then fewer than they are now. They were always within 
our control. We had then seen nothing which we could not get. 
But since our intercourse with the whites, who have caused such 
a destruction of our game, our situation is changed. We could lie 
down to sleep, and when we awoke, we found the buffalo feeding 
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round our camp; but now we are killing them for their skins, and 
feeding the wolves with their flesh to make our children cry over 
their bones. 

‘‘Here, my Great Father, is a pipe which I present you, as I am 
accustomed to present pipes to all red skins at peace with us. It 
is filled with such tobacco as we were accustomed to smoke before 
we knew the white people. I know that the robes, leggins, moc- 
casins, bear’s claws, &c., are of little value to you, but we wish 
you to have them deposited and preserved in some conspicuous 
part of your lodge, so that when we are gone, and the sod turned 
over our bones, if our children should visit this place, as we do 
now, they may see and recognize with pleasure the deposits of 
_ their fathers, and reflect on the times that are past.”’ 

With regard to the different races of men, some of the tribes 
have a tradition that eight men were originally made by the Great 
Spirit, and that from these sprang all the different nations and co- 
lors of people on the earth. 

The idea of the resurrection of the body after death seems never 
to have occurred to any people, till it was revealed in the great 
doctrines of him who “ brought life and immortality to light.” In 
1821, Dr. Morse put this question to some Pawnees in Washington: 
*¢Do you expect your bodies will rise and live in another state?” 
He says, they appeared not to know what to answer, and made no 
intelligible or distinct reply. 

At the same time he questioned them concerning their ideas of 
the Great Spirit, “‘ where he resided &c.” 

Answer. We pray to the sun and moon, and think he must be 
near the sun. 

Question. But did not the Great Spirit make the sun and moon, 
as he did the earth and the men who inhabit it ? 

Answer. (After a pause and hesitancy) We dont know what 
to say. What do you think ? 

Question. Do you believe the Great Spirit is present,and that he 
knows what you do? 

Answer. Yes, when we pray and deliberate in council. It is 
not we that deliberate, but the Great Spirit. .Therefore it is that 
we have great courage. 

Some of the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains have pecu- 
jiar views and religious notions differing somewhat from those of 
the east. Mr. Harmon who resided among them for eight years 
after the establishment of the North West Fur Company in 1806, 
gives the following account, among others, of the tribe called the 
Carriers. 

“‘The Carriers are the most ignorant people among whom I 
have ever been. They appear to have only a very confused and 
limited idea of the existence of a Supreme Being, the maker and 
governor of the world, or of the devil, or any evil spirit; and they 
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therefore neither worship the former, nor fear the latter. But they 
believe in the immortality of the soul, and think when it leaves its 
present body, it goes into the bowels of the earth, where they sup- 
pose it will be more happy than when an inhabitant of its surface. 
But they seem to have no idea about future rewards or punish- 
ments, in consequence of anything which they have done while 
resident on earth. And whether the soul will be furnished with 
another body when it leaves that which it animated on earth, they 
say they cannot tell; it being, as they add, beyond their compre- 
hension. They firmly believe however, that a departed soul can, 
if it pleases, come back to the earth in a human shape or body, in 
order to see his friends who are still alive. Therefore, as they are 
about to set fire to the pile of wood on which a corpse is laid, a re- 
lative of the deceased person stands at his feet, and asks him if he 
will ever come back among them. 

Then the priest or magician, with a grave countenance, stands 
at the head of the corpse, and looks through both his hands on its 
naked breast, and then raises them towards heaven, and blows 
through them, as they say, the soul of the deceased, that it may go 
and find, and enter into a relative. Or if any relative is present, 
the priest will hold both his hands on the head of this person, and 
blow through them, that the spirit of the deceased may enter into 
him or her; and then, as they affirm, the first child which this per- 
son has, will possess the soul of the deceased person.” 





SPEAK NO ILL. 


ee 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Nay, speak no ill !—a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind ; 
And oh! to breathe each tale we’ve heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the kinder plan ; 
For if but little good be known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide— 
Would fain another’s fault efface ; 
How can it pleasure human pride 
To prove humanity but base? 
No: let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 
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Then speak no ill—but lenient be 

To other’s failings as your own ; 
If you're the first a fault to see, 

Be not the first to make it known. 
For life is but a passing day, 

No lip may tell how brief its span 
Then, oh! the little time we stay, 

Let’s speak of all the best we can. 





Original. 


NEW WORLDS. 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


SPALLANSANI, in giving an account of one of his wonderful 
voyages, tells us :—I mounted no hippogriff, neither have I sailed 
upon the clouds. How I arrived I know not, but I find myself in 
the centre of a new world. Sights meet my eyes, such as no 
other traveller, ancient or modern, even Gulliver himself, has re- 
corded, and strange as they may seem in the recital, I can assure 

ou they are perfectly true. I entered a forest, the strange look- 
ing trees of which were covered with long tufted flowers, and 
passed thence into meadows that seemed like enchantments : far 
as the eye could see, the ground was carpeted with a green turf. 
Lakes, rivers and oceans were before me. I saw an animal tra- 
velling on the shore, of a green color and globular form, resembling 
the hoop snake of the United States. In the bosom of this green 
living globe, I counted thirteen other globes, one contained within 
the other, which seemed like so many generations ready to be 
evolved in succession, for it was so transparent that an anatomist 

could easily trace all its internal vital organs, and observe the ful- 
filment of their functions from digestion to every process of as- 
similation. While wondering at this, I saw a new being no less 
extraordinary than the first; it was a tree, which, instead of 
foliage, was covered with little bells as transparent as crystal. 
Suddenly one of these little flowers, dropping from its stem into 
the water, began to swim most gracefully; others followed its 
example, and they all became, in a short time, little trees similar 
to the first, covering themselves in turn with bells, and soon 
divided off into pairs. From observing this, my attention was 
turned to another inhabitant of this new world, which perpetuated 
its kind by destroying itself in a surprising manner. Its stomach, 
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at first transparent, became afterwards opaque, swelling like a 
bubble, and like it, bursting into a hundred pieces as though ex- 
ploded by gunpowder, a strange method, certainly, of giving birth 
toa new family. The new-born young thus discharged into light, 
suffered no possible inconvenience, and went on in their parents’ 
course. By this time I had drawn as near as I dared to the shores 
of the ocean, which was at a boiling temperature, and from which 
exhaled a burning vapor, to watch how the inhabitants endured 
the great heat. ‘They did not suffer from it in the least, but all 

ursued their various employments without molestation; some 
travelled slowly, others ran along with a swiftness they never in- 
termitted; some, to expedite their speed, threw forth from their 
own body a kind of twine, on which they made prodigious leaps, 
as on a tight rope. While lingering to survey this scene, its plea- 
sant appearance changed, and to my grief, the whole country be- 
came involved in the horrors of war. . An army of giants appeared 
on the plains in battle array; they met their enemies, defeated, 
and then devoured them, marching onward with the still palpitat- 
ing limbs of their feeble enemies in their mouths. Young ia old, 
feeble and strong, shared equally the same dreadful fate; and I 
saw them swallow down their unfortunate victims, still strugglin 
for a long time in the transparent stomachs of their gluttonous | 
revolting devourers. Death, desolation and blood soiled these 
gloomy and accursed shores; and I saw that war was the same 
detestable pursuit as in our own world. Sick at -heart, I raised 
my eyes froma compound microscope, and the world, its inhabi- 
tants, oceans and plains, all vanished, and to my ordinary sight, 
there was nothing but one almost imperceptible down of mould and 
a drop of water, in which some plants had been infused. 

Those who are interested enough in this subject, and would 
wish to pursue it farther, will find enough in the works on Natural 
History to satisfy their curiosity, be it ever so insatiable ; but we 
must be cautious of classing such facts with those of common opti- 
cal illusions, which discover new worlds of another kind. Patrin 
observes, that in the sandy deserts of Asia and Africa, he observed 
a phenomenon rendered singular by the illusive appearance it pre- 
sents. The traveller in the midst of arid plains, imagines that he 
sees, at the distance of a few hundred steps, a vast extent of wa- 
ters, whose shores sometimes appeared covered with trees and 
verdure. Charmed with this agreeable and unexpected prospect, he 
presses onward in the hope of finding that refreshment and repose, 
which, in this scorching climate, he so greatly needs. But as he ap- 
proaches in the direction of the object, it still retires before him, 
and finally disappears. Quintus Curtius, who also describes the 
appearance of this mirage, says, that when the fierceness of the 
sun heats these deserts, it might be said that the whole country 
assumed the aspect of a general inflammation. The sky was 
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darkened by the vapors which arose from the burning soil, and the 
sandy plain had the appearance of a vast and profound sea. Man 
times in the same way were the French troops deceived after they 
had entered the sandy deserts of Egypt, and saw beautiful rivers 
and lakes, bordered with fine ranges of trees, and pleasant islands 
with villages upon them, which, as they hastened to approach, 
vanished. ‘The dry prairies of the Upper Missouri show this to 
perfection. They are not seen alone on land, but most frequentl 
on the sea, where mariners have named them fog banks. To his 
great joy, the sailor recognizes land before he expects it, the 
shore, with its welcome rocks, ravines, mountains and trees, pre- 
sents itself to view, and for it he immediately makes. It flees 
before him, and finally disappears. When Captain Cook was 
seeking the Isle of Pepys, near the Straits of Magellan, in 40° §, 
L., he judged he saw land, and coasted along the supposed shores 
upwards of three hours, and not till then discovered that it was a 
~phantom. And three times was he deceived in the same way in 
the Southern hemisphere. While the French navigator, Peyrouse, 
was in latitude 44°, near the shores of 'Tartary, he remarks, that 
at four in the evening, the most beautiful sky succeeded to the 
thickest fog. We imagined we saw the continent; and in the 
South, a great country which appeared to join Tartary in the 
West, leaving between it and the continent an opening of fifteen 
degrees. We distinguished the mountains, ravines, in short, all 
~the details of a land view, and could not conceive how we had 
entered into this Strait. On ordering the vessel to be directed 
towards the southeast, and this supposed land, all soon disap- 
peared, and I became convinced it was a fog bank, the most ex- 
traordinary that I had ever seen which occasioned this -error. 
The celebrated Fata Morgana belongs to this class. Swin- 
burn, an English traveller, quotes Angelluca as describing one 
of which he was an eye witness. ‘The sea, he remarks, be- 
came suddenly as in flames, and appeared in a line ten miles dis: 
tant, like a chain of mountains of an obscure tint, while the waters 
of the shores of Calabria were apparently united, and appeared 
like a highly polished mirror beaming against a curtain of hills. 
Upon this glass was seen painted a range of many thousands of 
— all alike in height, distance, and degree of shade and 
ight. A moment after, these pilasters were transformed into 
arcades, like the aqueducts of Rome. Upon the summit of these 
arcades was a sweeping line of cornices, surmounted with a multi- 
tude of castles, which immediately afterwards transformed them- 
selves to towers. These, in turn, became colonnades, then ranges 
of windows, and finally, pines and cypresses all of equal elevation. 
A great part of the mass of tradition current among the lower 
orders, has taken its rise from optical illusions of this description. 
Men of gigantic stature are seen in the air; ships sailing against 
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the direct current of the wind, like the one Cotton Mather saw in 
Boston harbor, with all its sails set ; and that one in the Southern 
Ocean, which has originated the story of the Flying Dutchman. 
In the northern parts of Africa, Diodorus Siculus observed very 
remarkable ones. He tells us, in all seasons, when there is no 
wind, the air appears full of the figures of animals, of which some 
seem motionless, and others having the power of voluntary mo- 
tion. ‘They appear of an extraordinary size, and nothing is more 
capable of frightening those who are not habituated to this strange 
spectacle. Patun saw the same in the Steppes of Northern Asia, 
which correspond to our prairies, and the imitations at times ap- 
peared so perfect that he began to fear that they were phantoms 
of his own imagination. ‘To satisfy himself on this head, he asked 
his guides and the inhabitants of the country what they saw in the 
clouds, and the answers of these simple people described appear- 
ances similar to those he himself saw. In a subsequent number 
we will give an explanation of these mysterious appearances. 





PASSING AWAY. 


BY G. H. COLTON. 


I askrp a dark Stream, swiftly gliding 
To join the ocean’s mingled mass, 
** QO Stream ! why ever unabiding, 
Dost thou still onward pass ? 
Winds, flowers woo thee! Stay, oh, stay!” 
The dark Stream answered, hurrying on: 
«Tin the ocean depths must lie, 
Thou hastest to eternity : 
O morta! man, oir lot is one— 
Passing away !” 


1 asked the Wind, the waters wooing, 
And with the gentle flowers at play ; 
**O Wind ! sweet pleasure still pursuing, 

Why wilt thou ne’er delay ? 
Inconstant lover! stay, oh, stay !” 
The soft Wind answered, hurrying on : 

«« Each lovely object I caress, 
Thou ever chasest happiness : 

O mortal man, our lot is one— 
Passing away !” 


I asked a Shadow flitting over 
A field where sweetest sunlight shone : 

‘0 fleeting Shadow, restless rover 

No sooner come than gone! 
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Light, gladness scorn’st thou? Stay, oh, stay !” 
The Shadow answered, hurrying on : 
« As flies yon cloud, I take my flight— 
Time’s shadow, life, seeks death’s dark night : 
O mortal man, our lot is one— 
Passing away !” 


1 asked the bright Cloud, lightly flying 
Across the heaven’s fair, azure breast : 
«O Cloud! on such pure bosom lying, 
Why wilt thou never rest ? 
Its love entreats thee! Stay, oh, stay !” 
The bright Cloud answered, hurrying on : 
«‘T seek a purer place than this, 
Thou seekest too a home of bliss: 
O mortal man, our lot is one— 
Passing away !” 





& 
"TIS SPRING. 





BY CHARLES GRENELL. 





Lo! —— to the earth is born, 
Cold winter winds are past, 
Sweet songsters hail the balmy mor,’ 
And Fiora walks at last, 
To fling 
Bright gems of beauty, rich and rare, 
O’er all the smiling earth, 
While gladness laughing everywhere, 
Proclaims, with joy, the birth 
Of Spring. 


With her returns the gentle shower, 
The pearly dews of night, 
The bursting bud, the opening flower, 
The beautiful, the bright, 
To wing 
Life’s fleeting hours with bird and bee, 
And gaudy butterflies, 
Over fragrant meadow, vale and lea, 
Where every flower replies 
’Tis Spring ! 


Aurora paints the blushing morn, 
And Sol the evening sky ; 
Fragrance of every breeze is born, 
And richest melody. 
Then sing 
Her welcome to each woodland green, 
Let nature all rejoice, 
While life anew bedecks the scene, 
And whispers in a voice, 
*Tis Spring ! 
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THE WIFE. 


BY MRS. LUCY K. WELLS. 


[Concluded.} 


‘“‘ Tue bitterness of my sorrows is taken away, now that I can 
rest in the sweet assurance that they are permitted by my heavenly 
Father—Father! what sacred memories cluster around that word. 
The home of my childhood rises again before me, with images of 
quiet and peace, and delightful confidence in the protection and 
care of a friend too kind to do wrong, and too wise toerr. All this, 
and more than all this, do I now feel towards my Heavenly Father. 
It is the filial, unwavering confidence of the child, raised from 
earth by the ethereal spirit of Heavenly faith and love. Prosperity 
did not again beam upon my path. I have felt all the evils of 
penury, and the exhausting effects of toils far beyond my strength ; 
but these things I scarcely felt. Indeed, when hope is gone, and 
pride is crushed, and the tempest in the soul has subsided to the 
calmness of despair, though the world just then begins to pity, the 
keenest anguish is over—the death-struggle is past. The barbed 
arrow remains, indeed, to rankle at the heart, but the spirit closes 
in some measure above the wound, and the sufferer yields to the 
sweet influence of human sympathy, and the deeper and more 
abiding consolations of religion. 

‘‘ My course is well nigh finished ; sorrow and toil have ripened 
the seeds of consumption that were implanted in my feeble frame, 
and soon shall I enter those mansions where sin and sorrow are 
unknown. My helpless orphans I can cheerfully leave to the care 
of Him who mercifully calls himself the Father of the fatherless. 
But for one—for the sake of that highly-gifted, but misguided 
spirit, I would willingly linger still longer on the shores of mor- 
tality, in the hope of yet reclaiming him. If it may not be— 
Heavenly Father, thy will be done.”? After a short pause she re- 
sumed: ‘¢ You have heard the brief history of my life. I told you, 
at the commencment, of one lesson that I hoped it might teach you. 
Is there any other instruction or warning which my dear girl would 
draw from the melancholy recital ?”? ‘‘ Oh, yes, I understand you; 
you allude to Henry—I saw you turn pale and your lips quiver a 
few weeks since, when he described the convivial, wine-drinkin 
party he had just left; and I marked, too, the mingled sorrow - 
anger in your countenance, while listening to his keen ridicule of 
the thorough-going temperance societies. Alas! I knew not what 
cause you had for sorrow. Something, indeed, I knew, but had no 
9 
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suspicion that intemperance in a husband caused such deep anguish 
of spirit. I was thoughtless enough to join in his mirth; but for- 
give me, dear Mrs. N. I see now the ruin that is suspended over 
him, and I will never see him more.” ‘‘ No, my dear Anna, I do 
not advise to that course immediately. He is yet young, and you 
may save him. Tell him the story of my life; tell him my ill- 
fated husband began by wine-drinking—that it was thus the toils 
were wound around his free and noble spirit, till he is crushed, 
withered, blighted—melancholy wreck of all he once was. Per- 
haps you may convince him of his danger. But if you cannot— 
if he cannot be persuaded from honest conviction of impendin 
wretchedness, to enter with all his heart the ranks of total absti- 
nence, then, as you value all you hold dear on earth, resolve to see 
him no more, but banish him from your society, and his memory 
from your heart.” sf ° . . ‘ 

After this melancholy interview, Mrs. N. failed so rapidly that 
it was evident but a few days on earth remained for her, and a 
messenger was dispatched with the melancholy tidings to her dis- 
tant parents. The aged father came alone to take a last look of 
the beloved being whom in infancy and youth he had so tenderly 
shielded from the ills of life. What passed at their parting hour 
I know not—for the father and the daughter held their last com- 
muning, on this side eternity, alone. But, is there a grey-haired 
father, or a mother, from whom 

“ Her youth, 
Her bloom of cheek, her buoyancy of heart,” 

have departed in the midst of the sweet yet exhausting cares of a 
parent, who cannot imagine, far better than words can tell, the 
thrilling emotions of such a parting? There are those yet living 
who will remember her patience, her unvarying meekness of spirit, 
and such will readily believe that not a word of censure, that no 
tones but those of pity for the author of her sufferings, passed her 
lips. She had never murmured, and now, with the living portals 
of Heaven open before her, she seemed like a pitying angel, reluc- 
tantly, yet patiently, lingering awhile on earth. A scene yet more 
trying to the mother’s heart remained, in parting from her eldest 
daughter, who was to return with her grandfather. The last 
words of counsel had been spoken by the mother, the last admoni- 
tion had fallen upon her daughter’s ear, and now they were volun- 
tarily to take death’s parting before the hour of dissolution arrived 
—a harder task, methinks, than when the near approach of the 
dazzling glories of the ‘eternal world makes earthly objects. grow 
dim to the view. To feel that during the last lingering days on 
earth, we shall miss the sweet voice of a beloved one—that she 
who received the mother’s first kiss cannot mark the last look of 
affection, nor receive the last sigh of the departing spirit, must add 


‘ 
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bitterness even to a dying hour. But the sacrifice was required, 
and that gentle mother, depending on an unseen arm for support, 
meekly, yet firmly met the trial. ‘‘ Dress me,’’ said she to her 
attendant, ‘‘in my accustomed dress, and place me in the easy 
chair. I would not have my daughter remember me as clad in the 
white habiliments of the grave.”? Her request was complied with, 
and the hectic flush upon her cheek and the unwonted brightness 
of her eye, gave her the look of health even on the threshold of 
the grave. Her daughter gazed at her for a moment with mingled 
admiration and unutterable tenderness; ‘* Mother, dear mother,” 
she whispered, as she threw her arms around her neck, ‘ you will 
yet be well and happy.” ‘‘ Yes, in Heaven, my love,” she re- 
plied, feebly pressing her daughter to her bosom. ‘Go now, my 
daughter, and may God—your mother’s God go with and bless 
jou.” One long, silent kiss, and the daughter has vanished, and 
the rattling of the carriage-wheels which conveyed her from her 
home, fell upon her mother’s ear. A slight convulsive shudder 
passed over her frame, but she clasped her hands and closed her 
eyes. in silent prayer, and every trace of emotion vanished from 
her countenance. bs * * . e 

It was a Sabbath evening in autumn—the noiseless foot-fall, the 
hushed tones of the voice, and the looks of awe and sadness in 
that abode of sorrow, told that the last struggle was approaching. 
The patient sufferer awoke from a long and heavy slumber, which 
they had feared would be her last, and inquired in a feeble tone 
for her husband. And where was he? Alas I know not! He 
had not been watching by her bedside, nor had he been seen in the 
house of God. But one who knew his accustomed haunts, soon 
sought him out, and led him to that chamber of death. He ap- 
proached the bedside with a careless air, saying, ‘¢ Well, how is it 
with you now?’ ‘I am dying, my husband,”’ she replied, placing 
her thin hand pale hand in his. He staggered back a few paces, 
and throwing himself into a chair, groaned and wept aloud. The 
shock had sobered him, and now remorse, with her ten thousand 
talons, was busy at his heart. He thought of her as she was when 
he first took her from the warm shelter of her father’s home—he 
remembered the uncomplaining meekness with which she bowed 
her head to the storms that had beat upon her, and then the memory 
of his own ingratitude for love like hers, of the indifference, neg 
lect, and poverty, which had now brought her to an untimely 
death, awoke the gnawings of the undying worm. ‘Calm your- 
self for my sake, my husband,”? she whispered, ‘it is the last 
kindness I shall require of you; butfor your own sake, remember 
your immortal soul. I can add nothing to what I have already 
said to you; I can but pray that a merciful God would arrest you 
in your course before it be too late—for ever too late.” Her chil- 
dren were now brought to receive her last blessing. ‘* Come hither, 
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my dear ones,” she said with a heavenly smile. “I am goin 
away from you for a little time. You have heard me talk of 
Heaven as my home; my Heavenly father calls for me now, and 
I am going there; but if you remember my counsels and love 
the Saviour, we shall soon be together. There the inhabitants 
shall no more say I am sick; there is neither sin nor sorrow, for 
God himself shall wipe all tears from my eyes. Are you not wil- 
ling I should go?” The elder children wept bitterly ; but a fine, 
noble-looking boy, six years of age, crept close to her, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Yes, dear mother, you may go, for papa makes you cry 
so often here. You wont weep there any more, and may I not go 
too? I won’t be afraid of the grave, if it is deep and dark, if you 
are there ; and you said the Saviour was there once, too—so he 
knows it all, and will not let the heavy clods hurt me.” ‘No, 
my Gear children, nothing can harm you, if you are followers of 
that which is good. Remember this if you are ever in sadness— 
remember, and may God Almighty watch over and bless’’—her 
voice was choked—one convulsive shudder of the frame—one 

for breath, and all was over. Her body was consigned to its last 
resting place in the village church-yard, while that father, with an 
unsteady step and flushed face, led by the hand his daughter, who 
seemed to feel that she was now indeed more than an orphan. 
The little ones followed two and two, and as the procession passed, 
the traveller turned aside and waited with uncovered head, and 
that reverence which grief ever commands from the human heart. 
The rattling of the clods upon the coffin, usually so mournful, as 
breaking the last tie that linked us to the departed, was now a 
pleasant sound. Thou art safe, at last, gentle sufferer; meekly 
didst thou drain the bitter cup which was presented to thy lips, and 
now thou dost drink of the river of the water of life, which flows 
from the throne of God. Thy soul bathes itself in that fountain 
with a contented and peaceful delight, and shall never more know 
the vain thirsting of an immortal spirit for happiness that this world 
can never bestow. 





THE SABBATH. 


Tue celebrated Wilberforce ascribes his continuance for so long 
a time, under such a pressure of cares and labors, in no small de- 

ee to the conscientious and habitual observance of the Sabbath. 
“¢Q, what a blessed day,” he says, ‘‘is the Sabbath, which al- 
lows us a precious interval wherein to pause, to come out from the 
thickets of worldly concerns, and give ourselves up to heavenly 
and spiritual objects. Observation and my own experience have 


convinced me that there is a special blessing on the right employ- 
ment of these intervals. 
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‘One of their prime objects, in my judgment, is to strengthen 
our impressions of invisible things, and to induce a habit of living 
much under their influences. O, what a blessed thing is Sunday, 
interposed between the waves of worldly business, like the Divine 
path of the Israelites through Jordan. Blessed be God, who hath 
appointed the Sabbath, and interposed the seasons of recollection. 
It is a blessed thing to have the Sabbath devoted to God. ‘There 
is nothing in which I would commend you to be more strictly con- 
scientious, than in keeping the Sabbath holy.” 





THE LUMBERMEN. 


BY J, G. WHITTIER. 


Comrapes! round our woodland quarters 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves ; 

Thickly down these swelling waters 
Float his fallen leaves. 

Through the tall and naked timber, 
Column-like and old, 

Gleam the sunsets of November 
With their skies of gold. 


O’er us, the South-land heading 
Streams the grey wild-goose : 

On the night-frost sounds the treading 
Of the stately moose. 

Fast the streams with ice are closing, 
Colder grows the sky, 

Soon on lake and river frozen 
Shall our log-piles lie. 


When with sounds of smothered thunder, 
On some night of rain, 

Lake and river break asunder 
Winter’s weakened chain, 

Down the wild March-flood shall bear them 
To the saw-mill’s wheel, 

Or where steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 


Be it starlight, be it moonlight, 
In these vales below, 
When the earliest beam of sunlight 
Streaks the mountain’s snow, 
Crisps the hoar-frost keen and early 
To our hurrying feet, 
And the forest echoes clearly 
All our blows repeat. 
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When the crystal Ambijeji’s 
Stretches broad and clear ; 

And Milnoket’s pine-black ridges 
Hide the browsing deer ; 

Where through lakes and wide morasses, 
Or through rocky walls, 

Swift and strong Penobscot passes, 

White with foamy falls ; 


Where, through clouds, are glimpses given 
Of Katahdin’s sides,— 
Rock and forest piled to Heaven, 
Torn and plowed by slides ! 
Far below the Indian trapping 
In the sunshine warm, 
Far above the siow-cloud wrapping 
Half the peak in storm! 


Where are mossy carpets better 
Than the Persian weaves, 

And, than Eastern perfumes, sweeter 
Seem the fading leaves ; 

And a music wild and solemn, 
From the pine tree’s height, 

Rolls its vast and sea-like volume 

On the wind of Night: 


Make we here our camp of Winter; 
And through sleet and snow, 
Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 
On our hearth shall blow ; 
Here, with Mirth to lighten duty, 
We shall lack alone 
Woman with her smile of beauty, 
And her gentle tone. 


But, her hearth is burning 
For our work to-day, 
And her welcome at returning 
Shall our loss repay. 
Strike, then, comrades !—Trade is waiting 
On our rugged toil, 
Far ships waiting for the freighting 
Of our woodland spoil ! 


Ships, whose traffic links highlands 
Bleak and cold of ours, 

With the citron-planted islands 
Of aclime of flowers, 

To our frosts the tribute bringing 
Of eternal heats, 

In our lap of Winter flinging, 
Tropic fruits and sweets. 


Cheerly on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeam dance, 

Better than the flash of sabre, 
Or the gleam of lance !— 





~~ 
































How do you spend your Evenings ? 





Strike !—With every blow is given 
Freer sun and sky, 
And the long-hid earth to Heaven 


Looks with wondering eye. 


Loud behind us grow the murmurs 
Of the age to come, 
Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers 
ing harvest home !— 
Here her virgin-lap with treasures 
‘ Shall the green earth fill— 
Waving wheat and golden maize ears 
Crown each beechen hill 





Keep who will, the city’s alleys, 
Take thé smooth-shorn plain, 
Give to us the cedarn valleys, 
Rocks and hills of Maine! 
In our North-land, wild and woody, 
Let us still have part— bg? 
Rugged nurse and mother sturdy, *? 
Hold us to thy heart! 


Oh! our free hearts beat the warmer 
For-thy breath of snow, 

And our tread is all the firmer 
For thy rocks below. 

Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
Walketh strong and brave ; 

On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth, Slave ! 


Brother looks on equal brother, . 
Manhood looks on men,— 
Be thy future, oh our Mother, 
As thy past hath been— 
Heavenward, like thy mountain-guardians, 
With their star-crowns decked,— 
And thy watchword, like Katahdin’s 
Cloud-swept pine, “ Erect!” 





HOW DO YOU’ SPEND YOUR EVENINGS: — «& ~*~ s 


Youne man, how do you spend your evenings? Answer this ques- 
tion, and we can tell almost to a certainty, what will. be your future 
character. In our view, it depends more-upon the manner in which 
young men pass this season, as it regards their course and conduct 
in years to come, than upon anything else. We have been an ob- 
server of men and things for the last twenty years, and can point 
to many a youth, who has caused weeping and sorrow in his family, 
disgraced his name, and is now-an outcast in the world, or has sunk 
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to a dishonored grave, who commenced a career of vice, when he 
broke away from wholesome restraint and. spent his evenings in the 
company of the abandoned. On the contrary, we know many esti- 
mable young men—the pride and hope of their friends—who are 
working their way to favor and wealth, who spend their leisure 
evenings in some useful pursuit. : 

Young man, listen to us and take heed to. our words—not that 
we wish to deprive you-of a single pleasure, or debar you from 
any innocent amusement. We entreat you to be particular where 
and how you pass your hours. If you lounge about the bar-room, 
partaking of the vulgar conversation that is ‘introduced and join 
the ribald song, or stand at the corner.of the streets, using profane 
and indecent Janguage, ‘you will soon so habituate yourself to low 
blackguardism and vile conversation, that the young man who res- 
pects’himself will not be found in your company. 





THE MORAL POWER OF WOMAN. 


—ay 


BY MRS. WILBER, 


[Concluded.} 


Tue mother may teach her children that “ labor of the body, or 
of the heart, or of the mind,” is honorable; that idleness is a dis- 
grace, and thus save them from the fashionable poison which is 
rapidly making the rising generation mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally feeble, and preparing them, like the ancient Romans, con- 
quered by luxury, to become a prey to some Goth or Vandal race, 
who have. been nurtured in cold, privation and hardship. Why 
are the sons of New England so hardy and enterprising? Why 
are they found in the thick forests of the far West, amid the ice- 
bergs of the north, and on the evergreen equatorial plains? Ay, 
the. New England. mother by the fire-side has implanted perse- 
verancean-their hearts ‘firm as their own granite hills.” 

The mother may instill good moral principles so deep that all 
the attractions of effeminacy ‘and vice cannot move him from the 


_practice of stern, inflexible integrity—she may nourish a love ‘of 
“country, which will never yield to self-emolument, or self-agrand- 


izement. And. well remarks the gifted Mrs. Sigourney, ‘the 
mother kneeling by the cradle-bed, hath her hand upon the ark of 
a@nation.” She may jead her children to the foot of the cross, 
and plead there till the “dews of heavenly grace descend with 
healing” upon their hearts; or if she does not encourage, she may 
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suffer them to walk on in.the broad road until they wake up in the 
nies of remorse, when earth is. fast fading. from view. 

In one of the lovely villages which lie nestled amid the hills of 
southern New York, there resides a family who associate only with 
the aristocracy ; for even there titles flourish, and wealth serves as 
the boundary line between “‘ Ja distingu et ne distingu pas.” In 
that family but one daughter had been spared ; and she was an idol. 
The father, if not an open infidel, at least inclined to atheisticdl 
sentiments ; and the mother heeded not their effects upon the love- 
ly M. ‘No hallowed influence was there—that circlé was prayer- 
less. But sudden sickness came upon the admired M., and onthe 
third morning of her illness the physician told the father. that his 
beloved child must die; mortification had already taken place, and in 
afew hours, at most, the spirit must leave its earthly tenement. He 
immediately repaired to his daughter’s room and announced to her 
the dreadful tidings. ‘‘O why did you not tell me before !” she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ O for one hour to repent! but it is toa late now ;”’ and thus 
she died. And that prayerless father bowed his head, and mourned 
in unutterable agony. ‘‘Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘ willingly would I have yield- 
ed up my life could I have been assured that she died with the con- 
solations of religion:;”? and ever after, if he smiled it was the smile 
of a broken heart. And the sorrow-stricken mother still weeps, 
and refuses to be comforted for the ever lost. ' 

What moves the heart of yon ocean boy in his lone* watches? 
What is called up from’ memory’s store-house, when the billows 
are dashing high, when the ‘‘ storm-spirit rides’ over the face of the 
deep,’’ and ‘there is but a plank between him and eternity.?”’ 
The hours of childhood, the evening prayer, taught perhaps by a 
sainted mother, is again in his ear, and he calls upon that mother’s 
God in penitence and faith. In yonder high-walled prison there 
are many stern visaged men; crime has stained their character, 
and their hearts are steeled to the common sufferings of humanity. 
The love of a Redeemer, the joys of Heaven, and the terrors-of:the 
lake of fire, are heard unheeded; but the name of mother movés 
the adamant, and naturd conquers vice and pride. She maylem= 
































courage a desire for knowledge, which will ¢ grow with the growth, 


and strengthen with the strength,’ and may kindle that missi 







flame in the soul which shall glow, and brighten, and=spread, * . 7 
“has 


until the millenial day dawns on a redeemed: world. , 
placed.the child in the hands of the mother, as clay inthe hands 





of the potter, and she must account for the fashioning of the im...” 


mortal mind. He has placed in her hands the chain which, links 
the heart of the child to the mother, and she may extend it to the 
throne of God. I once stood by the bed-side of an apparently dying 
girl—fourteen summers only had passed over her—uncommon pet- 
sonal loveliness was hers, and ‘her prospects, in a — point of 
view, flattering. One year previous she had turned from the world’s 
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fascinations, and at a students’ revival had become a humble follow- 
er of Christ. But sickness came upon ler, and far away from her 
childhood’s home we. thought she would go to join a father; and 
brothers, and sisters in the spirit-land. It was a solemn hour. 
Many warm and anxious friends were around her—her teachers, 
to whom she was endeared by many strong ties, (for two years had 
she been with them), and her associates, with anxious and tearful 
eyes.. But she heeded them not. The agonizings of an only sister 
were unnoticed ; inquiries as to the future could not rouse her from 
that lethargy, which all feared would close in death. I whispered 
the name of an absent and widowed mother in her ear; her eye- 
lids trembled, and tears coursed silently;down: her cheek. She 
recovered ; but will not the recollection of those solemn and awful 
hours of suffering, and the remembrance of her heavenly Father’s 
‘mercy in restoring her, joined to:a faithful mother’s counsels, ever 
keep her in the paths of righteousness? Nearly three years have 
passed, and the most trying in a young girls life; but. her course 
is onward and upward. A mother’s influence is there, and the 
Most High blesses it. 

There was another, in youth’s gay morning, whose mother had 
gone years before to the land of peace and joy. Naturally gifted 
in no ordinary degree, she was wild and thoughtless, and yielded 
to the promptings of pride and her own corrupt heart. She had 
lived careless and unconcerned through many a revival of religion; 
she had scoffed at religion, and the proffessors of religion, and 
‘was considered almost a hopeless ‘case. But the prayers ofa 
mother were remembered in Heaven; and without being request- 
ed, she went humbly and tearfully to the anxious seat. A few 
hours of struggling and she was powerfully converted. ‘There was 
wonder, there was joy then among her associates ; and O was there 
not joy in Heaven? Until'the close of the term she was a consist- 
ent Christian; she was in every respect worthy the name. She 
returned rejoicing to her father’s house, and in eight weeks after 
her conversion went triumphantly to join’ that faithful mother in 
swelling the songs of the redeemed in Heaven, ‘a brand but just 

lucked from the burning.”? Her death was sudden—only a few 

ours of dangerous illness—perhaps four or five, and consequent- 
ly no time for preparation. Had she delayed repentance until 
sickness came, it would have been too late. | Surely the prayers 
and tears of mothers are treasured «up before the throne of God, 
and in due time will be answered. 

And yet another, one perhaps ten or eleven years of age. Wealth 
and high connections, and the prospects of splendor in life, were 
her portion. She had been blessed in the days of infancy with a 
praying mother, and the agonizings of that mother’s soul were in- 
scribed on her heart as with the pen of a diamond. She became 
a Christian. Four years have sinced passed, and during that time 
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I have often seen her so filled with the love of God that she would 
sing and shout for hours,.yea, almost for days. She seemed to 
w in the spirit of love and grace ; and if her heart became cold, 
it was but for a short season ; it appeared as if a mother’s influence 
was over her, and she would pray and pray continually, until she 
received a blessing. I-doubt not she will join that mother in 
lory. 
And one more. She professed religion at eight years of» age. 
She was with us three years—perhaps from fourteen to’seventeen. 
And was she faithful? Ihave never seen one more powerfully 
blessed—so filled with the Holy Spirit. It seemed that even her 
countenance was changed, and*her tongue could only articulate 
glory, glory. She also had a mother in Heaven. She endured 
many hours of sickness and suffering; and her pale brow and 
glassy eye, told us too plainly that life was not to be hers. But 
as she has lived from the days of childhood, so will she die; and 
should I hear of the death of my former pupil, I know I shall hear 
she entered the dark valley shouting, victory, victory ! 

The recollection of the loved and familiar faces of those of other 
days is fast crowding upon the mind, but I forbear. Suffice it to 
say, that of scores of motherless children, [have never seen one 
going astray, but the name of a sainted-mother, and the recollec- 
tions of her instructions have recalled them to the ways of peace. 
When other means had failed in securing obedience, this would 
calm the risings of passion, and open the fountains of virtuous 
feeling ; it would touch a chord in the bosom which would send 
forth sweet music. And of all who had been blessed with prayi 
mothers, but one was left without a witness of» pardoned sin ; an 
she was anxiously seeking the pearl of great price. Verily, then, 
the mother’s influence is paramount; and'she fulfills not her high 
destiny who leads not her own loved ones to “drink of Shiloa’s 
stream, which flows fast by the throne of God.’’. And if the 
heathen mother of Achilles bathed her son in the river Styx, to ren- 
der him invunerable to the darts which kill only the body, how 
much more should the Christian mother seek to lave her children 
in the blood of righteousness, and thus render them proof against 
the weapons of a false and ruinous philosophy, which kill the soul ? 
It is in the mother’s power, in most instances, to save her children 
from crime and misery in this world; and to lead them to the very 
gates of Heaven; and though 


“She may not leave her name 
Wrought out in marble by a nation’s tears 
Of deathless gratitude, yet may she raise. 
A monument above the stars—souls 
Led by her teachings and her prayers to God.” 
Ladies Repository. 














































The Water. 



















































‘THE WATER . 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


How beautiful the water is! 
Didst ever think of it, 
When down it tumbles from the skies 
Asina metry fit ? ui 
It jostles, ringing as it falls, 
On all that’s in its way— 
I hear it dancing on the roof, 
Like some wild thing at play. 


’Tis rushing now adown the spout 
And gushing out below ; 
Half frantic in its joyousness, 
And wild in eager flow. 
The earth is dry, and parch’d with heat, 
And it hath ong’d to be 
Released from out the selfish cloud, 
To cool the thirsty tree. 


It washes, rather rudely too, 
The flowret’s simple grace, 
As if to chide the pretty thing 
For dust upon its face. 
It scours the tree, till every leaf 
Ts freed from dust or stain, 
Then waits till leaf and branch are stilld 
And showers them o’er again. 


Drop after drop is tinkling down, 
To kiss the stirring brook, 

The water dimples -from beneath 
With its own joyous look— 

And then the kindred drops embrace, 
And singing, on they 

To dance beneath the Soler tree, 
And glad the vale below. 


How beautiful the water is! 
Tt loves to come at night, 

To make you wonder in the morn 
To see the earth so bright ; 

To find a youthful gloss is spread 

' On every shrub:and tree, 

And fiowrets breathing on the air, 
Their odors pure and free. 


A dainty thing the water is, 
It loves the blossom’s cup, 

To nestle mid the odors there, 

And fill its petals up— 








Dove. 





It hangs its gems on every leaf 
Like diamonds in the sun ; 

And then the water wins the smile, 
The flower should have won. 


How beautiful the water is! 
To me ’tis wonderous fair— 

No spot can ever lonely be, 
If water sparkles there— ——- 

It hath a thousand tongues of mirth, 
Of grandeur, or delight ; 

And every heart, is gladder made, 
When water. greets the sight. 





LOVE: 
OR THE FORCE OF GRAVITY IN THE MORAL WORLD. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


In the material universe, there is: one grand royal law, upon 
which hang all the laws that govern matter or motion. That law; 
the union and source of all the laws known to the physical world, 
is the law of Gravitation. In its object, operation and effect, it'is* 
to the material world just what the royal law of love is to the 
moral. ‘To every atom of matter in the universe, it is the com- 
mand, and the command is obeyed : *¢ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy soul, mind and strength, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self; ’? thou shalt attach thyself to his eternal throne with all th 
capacity of adhesion, and draw with thee thy fellow atom towards 
the same centre.—Since the world was made, not a grain of sand, 
not a drop of rain or dew, nor a vesicle of air , has ever broken 
that law; and there has been peace, perfect peace, through all the 
peopled amplitudes of space. Pervading the whole universe with 
its socializing influences, it attracts particle to:particle, planet to 
primary, sun to sun, system to system ; mooring all the creations 
of God around his throne, the common centre of matter and of 
mind. And’ there, firm and peaceful, that royal law holds them, 
while they make music with the harmony of their motions, singing 
as they revolve in-the orbits which. it prescribed them when eter- 
nity was young, and which shall remain unaltered by a hair, when 
eternity shall be old. Upon the almighty and omnipresent force 
of that law, depends the dpotiny of worlds which geometry never 
measured, the condition of beings outreaching the arithmetic of 
angels. Should it release its hold upon a single atom-of matter , 
floating along the sunless disk of non-existence, trembling ‘would ~ 
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run through all those innumerable ‘creations, “and signs of woe 
unutterable that all was lost.””—Suppose, now, that some human go- 
vernment should undertake to suspend the operation or existence of 

this royal law of the physical world. And suppose that its puny 

arm ¢ould palsy that all pervading, concentrating force ; what mind 
could not concéive the wild catastrophe that would ensue through 

the. Miaterial universe ?—Millions of millions of suns would be 
spent simultaneously in everlasting night. All the worlds they 
ighted. and led, would crumble in their orbits into the minutest di- 
visions of matter, filling the whole immensity of space with hostile 
atoms, each at war with its fellow, repelling its society, and dash- 

ing on in its centrifugal madness, to ‘‘ make confusion worse con- 
founded.” All the beings that peopled those decomposed worlds, 
would float promiscuous and dismembered over the black surges of 

the boundless chaos; and not a throb of life nor a ray of light 
would beat or shine amid the ruins of the universe. Does any one 
doubt for a moment, that all this, and more than we can conceive 

of ruin, would be the instantaneous consequence of destroying the 

eat law-of gravitation? But what is all this; what to God and 
geal universe is all this dire disaster, this wreck of mat- 

&*. ter’and crush of worlds; what this disruption of every vein of 
life and form of beauty; what is all this to that other and more 
dreadful catastrophe which War would produce, when it reaches 

“up and essays to paralize, with its iron hand, the great law of 
avs, the law of Gravitation in the moral world, which attracts 
and’centres around the heart of God, all the hearts that beat with 
spiritual existence! , Amid the decompositions of the material 
universe, every undying spirit would be safe from the general ruin, 

nor verge-a hair from its moral orbit, nor be jostled from its centri- 
petal tendency towards its great Source and Centre. But in that 
other act of immeasurable: iniquity, man would: consign the moral 
world to a chaos infinitely more appalling than that which would 
involve the material universe, should he strike from existence the 
law of gravity. He would sever every ligament of attraction that 
* attached heart’to heart, spirit to spirit, angel to angel, -and all cre- 
ated beings to God. He would set the universe on fire with ma- 
" lignant passions, on whose red billows contending spirits, once 
blessed, now damned, would thrust at each other’s existence, and 

curse themselves and-God. That act would put a sword in ever 
angel’s hand, and every harp in heaven, with horrid discord, would 
summon the frenzied and battling seraphs to mutual and deathless 
a slaughter. It would blast the foliage of life’s fair tree, turn the 
- : crystal tiver into burhing pitch, and line its banks with fighting 
. fiends. Hate, malignant and’ quenchless, would burn in every 
»» “heart, and no two spirits in the universe would unite, even in com- 
: “tion malevolence. 
Le AF. 
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Vesper Hymn.—Forest Melodies. 





Original. 


NESPER HYMN. 


BY MRS. S. C. GREEN. 


Licut of sunset slowly fading 
wee the soft gra oa ro 
ay my vesper. hymn, as brightly 

Melt from earth, and rise on high. 


May it rise as incense holy, 
Pure from every earthly stain, 
When enthron’d in light and glory, 
Sits the Lamb that once was slain, 


«« Lamb of God !” O, in thy bosom 
May my wounded spirit rest ! 

“ Hide me till this weary being 
Be no more with grief opprest. 


« Faint,” and sad, “ yet still pursuing,” mh : 
Jehovah-nissi, shadow me ! e3 
Guide my. faltering footsteps onward, 
Lest they wander more from Thee. 


May my spirit, dying Saviour, » 
Ne’er forget that Love of Thine ! . 
Lead.a heart, that ill hath rested, * 
To Thy pierced and bleeding shrine. 


«In clear dreamn, and solemn vision,”* 
Aid my drooping faith’ to soar, 

Till it lean beside the ‘* fountain,” 
Where the pining thirst no more. 


In this calm and radiant sunset, 
May my thoughts ascend to Him, . lA 

Who in mercy hath redeemed ine : ile 
O, accept my vespet hymn ! 





FOREST MELODIES, 


I rove the fine old forest, 
That for centuries hath stood, vat 
And waved its lofty branches , é Antes 
Grandly in the solitude ; * 
*Mid its glories and its graces, ie 
A stately grandeur dwells ; ie 
And Nature’s hand there traces Qe #3 
All her bright and magic spells , rey oe 
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Its shades are full of voices, 
Ever ringing Joyous,out ; 
From its trembling whispered breathings, 
To the storm’s wild boist’rous shout— 
And its notes, so deeply thrilling, 
From the dark recesses start, 
And swell through ether, stilling 
The quick beating of the heart. 


When the gorgeous robes of spring-time 
Hath arrayed them in its green, 

And the leaves are bright with dew drops, 
Glancing in the morning’s sheen, 

Then its full enchanting chorus 
With a rapture we have heard, 

For the songs are round and o’er us 
Of each gladsome forest bird. 


Or when the sere of Autumn 
Hath fastened on the leaf, 
And clad the Summer glories, 
With the fading garb of grief ; 
One tearful strain of sorrow 
Will thy songstress sadly chime, 
Ere they flit upon the morrow 
To some far and sunny clime. 


We have heard the gentle zephyrs 
Stealing through the waving boughs, 
With a melody entrancing - 
As the maiden’s whispered vows. 
And the storm-wind, as it rushes 
In its wild and mad career, 
The bravest bosom hushes 
To a solemn awe and fear. 


Fen the frosty reign of Winter 
Hath 4 cheerful minstrelsy, 

As the ice.of morning falleth, 

~ From the tall and stately tree. 

And the heart can feel no power 
In the poet’s sweetest lay, 

Like the music of the shower 
In some Summer’s sultry day. 


Oh! I love the brave old forest, 
That for centuries hath stood, 
And waved its lofty branches 
Grandly in the solitude ! 
My home is in its bosom, 
Where no human foot hath trod ; 
My companion, the wild blossom, 
And my trust, in Nature’s God. 
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LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA—TULIP TREE, 
CLASS POLYANDRIA—ORDER POLYGYNIA. 
. Natural Order—Magnoliacee. 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


[SEE PLATE.] : ' 


WE remember the time when our imagination was warmed, and 
our heart beat quick as we read the description of the feast of 
Tulips in the Seraglio of the Grand Seignior. On long galeries, 9 al 
placed on raised seats, were an almost infinite number of crystal ony 
vases, filled with the most beautiful Tulips the world produced ; ah 
splendidly illuminated by wax tapers, which, as they gave light, Ph, 
emitted the most exquisite odors ;. and the gentle fall of the showers 
of rose water, blended in with.and softened the music of the melo- 
dious instruments, accompanied by the-warbling notes of singin fe 
birds in cages of gold, who were deceived by the dazzling radi- 
ance into the supposition that it was day. But such thoughts were 
checked and shamefully put to flight by the recollection of our 
own glorious Tulip tree ; the Sultan’s splendor fades into insigni- 
ficance when contrasted with the view presented in the forests of 
the middle and western States. Rising with a regular, straight, 
and majestic growth, to the height of from eighty to one hundred 
and forty feet, and a diameter varying from ning to thirty. This bes 
magnificent tree, in the months of May and.June, is covered. with 
the gorgeous flowers represented in our plate, giving an effect 
which art can never imitate. Of their own. accord, the songsters 
of the wood hymn its praises. ‘ As its flowers resembles Tulips, 
the specific name is much more. proper than the generic, derived 
from the Greek, meaning ‘a Lily tree. » The branches, which are 
not very many, are, when-young, bluish, but change afterwards to 
a greyish color, inclining to red. The leafstalks which rise from 
them are long, bearing leaves which are divided ‘into four pointed 
lobes, cut off abruptly at the end, and of a glossy green. The 
flowers are large, separate, with stalks rising from the ends of the 
branches. Thé flower-cup has’ two leaves which fall off as the 
flower expands; the inner ones, of a pale green, remain bent 
backwards, to show the petals, which vary from six to twenty, and 
are oblong on the outside, but spear-shaped within, of a yellowish 
= color, with a crescent of bright orange on both sides, in re- 
lef ; many stamens, surrounding a conical acute pistil, the germen 
_ of which, when ripe, is a cone of woody, overlapping seed-vessels, 
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which contain. two egg-shaped, blackish seeds. The bark of the 
tree and branches are aromatic, and useful as a stomachic. The 
wood is smooth, flexible and tough, and is used in carving, and in 
the West for making household furniture, as well as the pannels 
of coach and chaise bodies. It emblemizes Rurat Feuiciry. [It 
is much prized in Europe, where it is now common, but seldom 
attains over fifty feet. 





THE PILGRIM’S ROCK. 


__— 


BY MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. 


Wuen first the lonely May Flower threw 
Her canvass to the breeze, 

To bear afar her Pilgrim crew, 
Beyond the dark blue seas ; 

Proud Freedom to our land had flown, 
And chose it for the brave ; 

Then formed the Nation’s corner stone, 
And set it by the wave, 

That when the Pilgrims anchor there, 
Their stepping stone might be 

That consecrated rock of prayer, 
The bulwark of the free. 


And there they stood—each Pilgrim brow 
Was wan with grief and care, — 

And bent each manly form—but oh ! 
Another sight was there ; 

Fond woman, with her sweet sad face, 
All trembling pale‘and chill; _ 

But oh! there was in that lone place 
A sight more touching still— 

The cheek of childhood, pale with fear 
And hushed its voice of glee.; 

And they are gone, but we are here, 
A bulwark for the free. 


Our Pilgrim sires are gone, yet still 
A nation in its pride 

Hath poured o’er every vale and hill, 
In a bright unbroken tide ; 

And still their floods shall flood the land, 
While that old rock appears, 

Like a pilgrim born to stand, 
The mighty wreck of years, 

And oh! while floats the wind and wave, 
That hallowed rock shall be 

The threshold of the good and brave, 
The bulwark of the free, 
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MINISTERING ANGELS. 


BY EMILY E. CHUBBUCK. 


Moruen, has the dove that nestled 
Lovingly upon thy breast, 

Folded up its little pinion, 
And in darkness gone to rest ? 

Nay, the grave is dark and dreary, 

ut the lost one is not there ; , 

Hear’st thou not its gentle whisper, ¥, 
Floating on the ambient air ? ba 

It is near thee, gentle mother, 
Near thee at the evening hour ; : 

Its soft kiss is in the zephyr, ‘ 
It looks up from every flower. 

And, when Night’s dark shadows fleeing, 
Low thou bendest thee in prayer, 

And thy heart feels nearest Heaven, 
Then thy angel babe is there. 


Maiden, has thy noble brother, 

On whose manly form thine eye 
Lov’d full oft in pride to linger, 

On whose heart thou could’st rely, 
Though all other hearts deceived thee, 

All proved hollow, earth grew drear ; 
Whose protection, ever o’er thee, 

Hid thee from the cold world’s sneer,— 
Has he left thee here to struggle, 

All unaided on thy Way? 
Nay he still can guide and guard thee, Kia 

till thy faltering steps can stay : 

Still when danger loom o’er thee, 
He than danger is more near : 
When in grief thou’st note to pity, 

He, the sainted, marks each tear. 


Lover, is thy light.extinguished, 
Of the gem that in thy heart 
Hidden deeply, to thy being 
All its sunshine could impart? ‘ 
Look above! ’tis burning brighter 
Than the very stars in heaven ; 
And to light thy dangerous pathway, 
All its new-found glory’s given. 
With the sons of earth commingling, 
Thou the lov’d one mayst forget, 
Bright eyes flashing, tresses waving, 
May have power to win thee yet; 
But e’en then that guardian spirit 
Oft will whisper in thine ear, 
And in silence, and at midnight, 
Thou wilt know she hovers near. 





168 Quebec. 
Orphan, thou most sorely stricken 
Of the mourners thrdnging earth, 
Clouds half veil thy brightest sunshine, 
Sadness mingles with thy mirth. 
Yet, altho’ that gentle bosom, 
Which hast pillowed oft thy head, 
Now is cold, thy mother’s. spirit 
Cannot rest among the dead. 
Still her watchful eye is o’er thee, 
Through the day, and still at night, 
Hers the eye that guards. thy slumber, 
Making thy young dreams so bright. 
O! the friends, the friends we’ve cherish’d, 
How we weep to'see them die— 
All unthinking they’re the angels 
That will guide us to the sky ! 








Original. 
QUEBEC. 


BY JOHN B..NEWMAN, M.D. 


[SEE PLATE.] 


In the early ‘part of the seventeenth century, the king of 
France, in virtue of a right which, as Irving remarks, is exercised 
alone by kings, that of giving away what does not belong to 
them, granted to the Spear De Monts all the tract from the fortieth 
to the forty-sixth degree of latitude, comprehending the whole of 
the territory from New Jersey to‘Nova. Scotia. In virtue of this 
grant, Samuel Chapman, the agent of De Monts, explored the 
noble country of Acadia, as it was then called, to find a suitable 
location for a capital. ‘Three hundred and forty miles from the 
sea, on the Northern bank of the St. Lawrence, at its confluence 
with the St. Charles, he found a bold promontory that exactly 
suited his wishes, and on which, in the year 1608, he laid the 
foundation of Quebec. The location certainly proved his posses- 
sion of good taste and judgment, for the surrounding scenery is 
unequalled in grandeur and magnificence, and it is a place of the 
greatest natural strength in North America. The French fortified 
it as strongly by art as it was before by nature, and a view of our 
plate will teach us to sympathize with the feelings of the brave 
Wolfe, when, in his letter to the-British minister, he declared he 
saw ‘no prospect of reducing the place. Every previous expedi- 
tion against the Gibralter of America had failed, and Montcalm, 
secure in his impregnable position, with an army at least equal in 
numbers to that of the English, and strongly entrenched, smiled 
at all their attempts. We presume all have mentally followed 
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Wolfe, when in obscurity and darkness, he stemmed the heady and 
dangerous current, narrowly missed. the only landing place, and 
ascending by the help of shrubs and projecting rocks the treache- 
rous precipice, gained at last, in safety and undiscovered, the 

Jains of Abraham, thus securing to himself a position that made a 
battle inevitable, and which sent him into eternity to carry to the 
tribunal of the Most High the message of his victory. In the war 
of the Revolution our own Montgomery shared the fate of Wolfe, 
in an unsuccessful endeavor to imitate his example, inthe capture 
of this celebrated town. 

It is now divided into two parts, the original settlement which 
is called the Upper, and one at «its base, which has arisen from 
the necessities of trade, named the Lower Town ; this.latter por- 
tion is much the smallest; it is uncleanly and unhealthy, inhabited 
principally by tradesmen and sailors. From the fortifications of 
the Upper, you look down on the Lower Town as from a very 
high steeple, and when the cannon of the fortifications are dis- 
charged, the balls fly above the tops ofits highest houses. Even 
in times of peace a large garrison is constantly maintained at Que- 
bec, and supplies of provisions always stored up in .readiness 
for a long siege; the aspect of the place generally very martial, is 
at the present time much more so, fresh regiments of troops have 
been arriving from England, the provincial militia are regularly 
called out and drilled, and, in common with the other towns of the 
Canadas, the people seem to breathe an atmosphere of war. 

The houses are commonly built of stone; they were formerly 


described as small, ugly, and inconvenient ; this is in a great mea-- 


sure improved, and the buildings and streets are more in accordance 
with modern taste. Considerable trade is carried on in furs and 
peltries which they send out, and receive in return liquors and 
cloths. The markets are well supplied With the luxuries and ne-+ 
cessaries of life, which can be obtained at the cheapest rates. The 
carts are often seen drawn by dogs, more especially those which 
carry milk, the frozen cakes of which, in the winter time, are left 
at customers’ houses, wrapped. in papers. » Our plate gives a fair 
view of the river, with vessels of war and commerce lying at an- 
chor; it is at this point from twelve to fifteen miles wide, and 
affords a commodious haven. It is crossed in about an hour by 
steamers, one of which may be seen at the lower town preparing to 
return, arrival the of which is anxiously awaited by passengers on 
the wharf, in the foreground of the plate. The intelligence of the 
inhabitants is rapidly on the increase in consequence of the great 
emigration from Europe. The Canadian ladies are very hand- 
some, and possess considerable of the grace and refinement of their 
French ancestry; they are also better educated than the men, who 
are free from the spirit of modern innovation, and following close 
in the footsteps of their fathers, are about as much devoted to the 
interests of science andreligion as were their ancestors. 
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THE GLOW OF YOUTH. 


BY W. THOMPSON BACON. 


_— 


O, WHERE has it gone, all-that glow of the heart, 
We entered on life with, and challenged it first ? 

When the heart dared despise all earth’s trappings and art, 
And felt itself rich in the virtues it anita 2 


We all can remember the heart of thechild, 

How it leaped, and the earth smiledjand laugh’d too the sky ; 
And we never went forth but a happiness wild 

Seemed poured through the breast from the ear and the eye. 


How the voice of the wind rang that'kissed each sweet tree, 
How the sun blazed at morn, how he glow’d with the night ! 

How each fountain leapt forth from its cave shouting free, 
How each living thing shouted its burst of delight! 


And when boyhood was over, and youth hurried on, 
And the earth had a truer yet still brighter sheen, 
“How the soul awoke, and O, how it-gazed on the sun 

That then flung its first light and life o’er the scene ! 


How the mind shot away in its wild dreams of fame, 

How the heart leapt and flamed with its first thoughts of love! 
How we thrilléd with a happiness words may not name, 

How the earth seem’d transform’d all to beauty above! 


And how dared we then start away in the chase 

Of bubbles that danced wild on life’s rushing wave ; 
How little we cared for the rocks in the race, 

How little.we deem’d we but rush’d on the grave! 


We sped on—we' caught each wild sound—and we seem’d 
More sure of,our bliss as each sun hurried by, 

And the heart.did indeed catch life’s light as it stream’d, 
And the loud ringing music of earth and of sky! 


O, where is the glow now, that burn’d in us then, 
Where the life and the light both within and around ? 

Where the glory that then lay on peak and ‘on plain, 
The flowers scattered too o’er the sunnier ground ? 


Is the glow of life dead ?—shall it ne’er wake again ? 
Is its joy all departed, and comes it not here ? 

Nay, we cannot thus deem man is left to complain, 
And we still must believe there’s a sunnier sphere, 


When the clog that now chains us shall drop from the mind, 
And the soul launches off on its far, glorious bourne, 


Then life’s glow shall come back, and life’s thoughts like the wind, 


And its track blaze again like the burst,of the morn ! 


Fong Ps 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. . 


BY SARAH K. P. FALES, 





[{Continued.] 


Cuitpren should never be permitted to appropriate a toy, fruit, 
or any indulgence, to their own exclusive use; and they should 
be influenced to share it with those who are least able to obtain 
similar gratifications, and from whom they can expect neither 
remuneration nor reward. A few such ‘peuptital’ Unibdiia? of 
kindly feeling at an early age would be more effective, than all 
the homilies upon benevolence that ever fell upon the human ear. 

I will illustrate my opinion of the manner in which children 
may be instructed in the rare virtue of true charity, by an admira- 
ble incident which occurred within my own observation. God 
has denownced him who offers “‘a sacrifice that is lame, halt,” or 
worthless to the donot. 

It was the custém of an’ instructress practically to teach her 
pupils to associate the feelings of privilege and pleasure with self- 
denying kindness. ‘She had a box in her school with a fissure just 

_largé enough to admit a piece of money. She represented to her 
charge the numerous class of beings who were destitute, not only 
of their abounding luxuries, but also of the comforts and necessa- 
ties, even, of life. She taught them that they were as responsible 
to God for the manner in which they disposed of what was exclu- 
sively their own, as their parents were with regard to heir pos- 
sessions, and as they would be to their companions for a borrowed ° 
dollar. She informed her pupils that the box was designed to be 
a repository for such money as was given’ to their own disposal, 
and which they would voluntarily lay aside‘ until Thanksgiving, 
when it might purchase necessary garments for the destitute, to 
defend them from the inclemency of winter. The desired feeling 
~ is rarely difficult to be awakened in youth, although it soon becomes 
extinct by entire neglect. The box was not-only replenished .an- 
nually, but often overflowed. As the om looked for period ap- 
proached, young brothers solicited the privilege to contribute ; and 
young companions asked that their offerings might be gecepted. 
A holiday was given on the week preceding the festival. Cast-off 
garments were brought—skilful friends assembled with the pupils, 
to instruct them to repair, or to alter, as might be necessary. | The 
@ash was appropriated to purchase shoes and stockings. On one 
day, each week after Thanksgiving, two or threé pupils in ‘succes- 
sion were taken to destitute families, which their own seafeh, or 
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the’ information of others brought to their knowledge; and the 
had the pure and exquisite pleasure to ‘‘ clothe the naked.”? Muc 
0 however, was néeded to exclude self-complacency from the 
charity. 

One of the pupils, on one occasion, was the daughter of persons, 
whose great wealth was the measure of their liberality ; and whose 
prime object was the mental and moral elevation cf their children. 
A heart-rending scene of wretchedness was witnessed. The of- 
fering was a very partial relief. The feeling girl returned home, 
and with tears entreated her mother for means to make the family 
comfortable. Her mother replied, that ‘‘she found numerous.ob- 
jects for all her charity, and that her daughter must provide for 
these from her own resources.” ‘To the inquiry what they were, 
the judicious parent answered— that, if she were disposed to wear 
her pelisse another year, she might bestow the amount designed 
for anew one as she pleased.” Asa necessary consequence of such 
influence, the permission was joyfully received, and the destitute 
supplied. It seems almost useless to add, that this mother would 
not efface a lesson of great permanent value, by giving: the gar- 
ment so cheerfully relinquished. She said, that her self-denying 
daughter, instead of being mortified at her pelisse, whén com- 
pared with the new one of her younger sister, seemed always to 
exult,at the superior worth of her own purchase. The fortune to 
which she was heiress was a paltry possession, when weighed 
with this intrinsic generosity of soul. arts 3 

My heart-felt interest in the subject of parental instruction, and 
my deep conviction that there can be no adequate substitute for it, 
to the mind, character, or happiness of a child, I trust may be my 
excuse, if I have been thought to be too minute and tedious. Oh, 
mothers !, mothers of imimortal beings, whom you are practically 
Buiding to eternal felicity, or unutterable and unending woe! the 

light, or. blessedness of whose existence may be traced to you— 
oh, say, what care, what employment, and above all, -what amuse- 
ment, or follies, or what self-indulgence, shall supersede a duty 
which is imposed alike by God, by conscience, by reason, and by 
natural affection ? 

‘ Next to domestic influences, as means of education, I may rank 
schools. And what should a teacher be? Doubtless as nearly 
what you wish your child to be as you can obtains Were you 
solicitous that your son might be an eminent lawyer, or physician, 
you would not place him in the office of a legal quack, or of an 
empiric.” If you wished him to excel in a mechanical art, you 
would apprentice him to one whose skill in his business secured 
confidence in his instructions. And, if you sought nothing but 
high breeding and courtly elegance, he surely. would need the exe 
ample.of a finished gentleman. The dowest requisites in a teacher 
should: be; thorough knowledge of what he teaches, unblenching 
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moral principle, self-control, and manners, which, if they might 
not be a model for his pupils, ought, at least, to be entirely free 
whatever is violent, or Yalaet, It is impossible that the attention 
of youth should be directed several hours each day to an individual, 
without contracting good or evil from his manners,even. Suchan 
instructor as I have described, with no higher recommendations 
than good manners, self-government, moral principle, and ac- 
quaintance with branches he professes to teach, must be an advan- 
tage to his pupils beyond pecuniary equivalent. For his recom- 
pense would be entirely physical—their gain, intellectual and 





_ moral. His, what the veriest dunce and greatest knave. may 


acquire, and which will “perish with the using”’—theirs, what 
alone can command heart-felt respect, and confer true dignity and 
honorable influence—qualities which constitute the specific differ- 
ence between man and brute, and also between angel and demon. 

The objects of faithful instructors are to promote the present 
and future welfare of their pupils. But their means and opportu- 
nities are vastly inferior to those of parents; and their success 
must be directly proportioned to domestic advantages, As in agri- 
culture, Ghe soil requires little more than. seed, which will yield 
‘a hundred fold,’’ in a briefer period than is requisite to remove 
incumbrances, and find access to another. Years may be spent in 
teaching some to be systematically employed, and to think, whilst 
those years have greatly advanced or completed the scientific in- 
struction of others, who had only those prerequisites. A careless 
observer may suppose, that there is no name being possessed of 
ordinary understanding, who does not think, or reflect. But there 
are myriads, who pass from their birth to their bier—arrive ‘also to 
maturity of years, without one original. thought. Like*mirrors 
they only reflect external objects. They,are the very echoes, the 
fac similes of others, both in opinion and conduct. They not only 
dare not, but they cannot think for themselves. A threat, a frown, 
a sheer, even, can vanquish them—can awe them to servility, can 
freeze them to relentlessness, or dissolve them to imbecility ! 

The health, the mind, and the moralsmust be held in distinct 
and durable perspective by instructors. If parents,make reasona- 
ble calculations upon the improvement of their children, they will 
aid in promoting it. They should not only inquire respecti 
school affairs, and their children’s p ss, but should interest 
themselves in their various lessons and facilitate their acecomplish- 
ment. A devoted mother told me, that she had acquired consider- 
able knowledge of Latin, by aiding her son in preparing, for -his 


‘ recitations. His rapid and intelligent advancement in his studies, 


was attributable to, his mother’s affectionate care. He was a step- 

son, and she was a young woman! 
The pupils’ time 1s.a tacit pledge to the instructor. _ His dtrange- 

ments for their improvement are made with reference to that pledge. 
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When one step on the ladder of progression is lost, the subsequent 
one is more arduously reached. ‘The sympathy of classmates is 
also wanting, for they do not feel the difficulty. The scholar’s in- 
terest is proportionally diminished, and her teacher’s task increased. 
My readers must be aware, that few can leave a scene of amuse- 
ment, and with pleasure, or facility, apply to mental effort. Onl 
highly disciplined intellects can do this. Recreation and business 
go and come to the bidding of those alone, whose lives have been 
spent in achieving this rare and valuable self-government. And 
surely, it cannot be expected in early youth. Incidental interrup- 
tions, for mere amusement, not only make chasms in study, and 
enhance the difficulty of enterprise, but they perceptibly diminish 
mental vigor, create a morbid taste for excitement, and injuriously 
contrast the sober routine of the school-room. Diligence and per- 
severance are not indigenous to the human mind. They are deli- 
cate exotics, that require long and careful watching to bring to 
maturity ; and all unnecessary interruptions, whilst they are grow- 
ing into habits, are like frost to the green-house plant. These 
qualities are sources of intrinsic excellence, and also, of worldly 
elevation, as innumerable and well known instances testify. There 
can be no true greatness, nor permanent: prosperity without them. 
They may minister to a sordid spirit—but they also discipline it— 
for that spirit, escaped from their control, becomes the incitement 
to theft, robbery, and murder! 

How must the teacher’s object be accomplished with rebellious 
or indolent tempers? Must he use physical force? Will the 
bruises or the sufferings of the’ body illuminate the mind, or dis- 
pose it to mental or'to moral effort? ‘What are their effects, even 
upon the brute creation? Why, it has been abundantly proved, 
that in the breaking of horses, both perfect gentleness and, perfect 
courage cannot be secured, if the whip be used. Arabian horses, 
the noblest of that noble species, are proverbial for their spirit and 
docility. Butan Arab never gives his horse a blow. There is an 
authentic account, that one dctually refused his food, pined away, 
and died, because a whip had been used upon him by a traveller, 
unacquainted with the usage of the animal. Is it Anown that a 
single moral, or intellectual excellence was ever produced by 
physical power? Rational beings may be terrified to occasional 
obedience, but does not terror teach treachery, falsehood, fraud? 
Does it control further than observation, or the apprehension of 
discovery extends? What power, then, will effect industry and 
obedience in the pupil? Only moral power—and moral power 
emanates only from moral principle. 

Parents should ascertain either the amount of the expense they 
design to bestow upon the instruction of their daughters, or what 
period they intend it shall occupy, or what specific knowledge they 
mean shall be acquired. And v4 the plan, of which kind soever, be 
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early commenced, and regularly pursued, far more than is usual 
may be achieved. If they calculate to give all the advantages that 
are termed a good education, they should begin with the elemen~ 
tary branches, and advance tothe higher as the memory aiid un- 
derstanding improve. The scheme should not be interrupted ; and 
the mere habits, involved in such a character, would be invaluable 
in forming the character. Whatever be the object—learning, 
wealth, fashion, power, or piety=—let it never escape the view, if 

ou would assuredly attain it. Capricious efforts, however forci- 
bie, accomplish no important purposes. Uniform perseverance, 
like the fancied lever of Archimedes, moves-the world. . 

Respecting Bibles, as a text book in schools, one argument alone 
would be conclusive to me, although there are others of far higher 
and more solemn import. Nominal, as well as real Christians, pro- 
fess the Scriptures to be the only infallible moral standard. And 
*¢ of all influences, which affect the character‘and prosperity of in- 
dividuals, and of nations, moral influence is incomparably the most 
controlling.” Surely, then, if we look no farther than this world; 
if transmigration or non-existence await us at death, as a unit, or 
a people, for the sake of prosperity and of character, this holy book 
should first and uniformly, at home and at school, be our study and 
our companion. I will conclude my remarks on this department 
of my subject, by a quotation from a very impressive address, made 
by a distinguished gentleman, in one of our large cities. 

‘In the general education of youth, we commit a great mistake 
as to what education really is; and in deciding who are educated, 
we fall into a fatal error. To omit, in education, all moral training, 
is to train imperfectly for time, and not,at all for eternity. It is, 
indeed, to neglect the man, and train some of his inferior powers. 
No man is, or can be educated, whose moral faculties have not been 
adequately trained ; and if they have been mistaught, he has been 
enslaved, not educated; degraded, not enlightened. Now, it hap- 
pens amongst us, the case is so presented by a thousand concurrin 
circumstances, that no adequate moral instruction can be furnish 
generally in our schools, unless the Bible itself be put in the hands 
of the pupils; so that we are shut up to the necessity of rejecting 
from public education al] true discipline and instruction of the bet- 
ter and more urgent part of our being, or of using, for those pur- 
poses, the best, and greatest, and fittest of means, the teacher of 
all teachers, the very Word of God, Himself. For, if we restrict 
our views of education so narrowly, as to embrace in its scope only 
that which is purely mental, no absurdity can be more audacious, 
than to reject the Bible even from sucha plan. Is it of use to ktiow 
what we are, what we can be, what we have been? To know how 
we can be, and achieve what is most excellent? Is it a part of in- 
struction to set before us the highest exhibitions of whatever is 
great and striking in the past? The greatness of virtue, the great- 
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ness of passion, of effort, achievement, of transcendant civilisation, 
of unparalleled crime? Well, what is the Bible? ‘It is, amo 
other things, the record, the safest, often the only record, of the 
largest, the longest, the most striking part of the history of genius, 
of knowledge, of sublime.adventure, of all glorious success, yea, 
of man himself. It is the text book, out of which to unriddle the 

eat mystery of God’s providence in the government of the world! 
The greatest of all poets, philosophers, orators, moralists, lawgivers, 
rulers, and conquerors, who have adorned those long annals, which 
cover two thirds of the whole duration of human existence here be- 
low, these are the men who have written this book! It contains 
the legacy of wisdom and instruction to generations of generations! 
A legacy so vast and so enduring, that one single man, and he the 
beginner of the book, has bestowed, in a few brief pages, the ele- 
ments of civilisation, of organized society, of law, of morals, and 
of religion, upon every age that has succeeded him, and stamped 
the impress of his mind upon the whole human race! Why, this 
book, which is the sum and substance of all literature more ancient 
than the Greek, is the substratum also, of whatever exists in our 
modern tongues. The two great: Protestant translations of the 
Bible, the Germanic and the English, formed, in truth, the two lan- 

ages ; and they reign over them stil, when centuries have passed, 
fhe ighest classic respectively in each. In sober verity, this book 
is not only the book of God, but also the book of the human race. 
So, that to reject it, is at once to be separated from the Lord, and 
from enlightened man !’ 

It may be asked, ‘‘ what are the uses of the ornamental branches 
of education?” Miss Hannah More, alike sublime in intellect, and 
illustrious as a practical Christian and an author, said, ‘lay the 
foundation deep and broad, and build the superstructure high as 

ou please.”” The legitumate uses of mere accomplishments are 
important, if say hare a pedestal of moral principle and mental 
acquirements. Destitute of these; they are always sails without 
ballast! The proper objects of ornamental branches are,—relax- 
ation from intellectual efforts; domestic recreation ;. resources of 
charity ; the endearing of home to the youthful members of a fam- 
ily; and amusements of solitude, and protracted disease. They 
may also become the means of support, in the event of an adverse 
change in pecuniary affairs. 

Manners, to highly cultivated minds and morals, are what ele- 
gant and graceful costume is to a fine figure, The principle of 
good-breeding is that law, which alone is conclusive testimony of 
a holiness that man could never have imagined. ‘Do to others 
as you would have them do to you.”” The most courtly manners 
are those which best reflect this precept. Such as are merely ex- 
ternal, and not based on this very broad foundation, are altogether 

artificial, and exempt from awkwardness only when habitual. The 
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manners of a child, who, from principle and feeling; is wniformly 
watchful of the convenience, comfort, and enjoyment of others, 
rather than of her own, cannot fail to be both gra and endearing, 

Associates are another important means of weal or woe to youth. 
You shrink from the contagion of cholera and plague. Is the moral 

llution of your children less fearful or formidable? The injury 
tom the same proportion to the physical, that the soul does to the 
body. ‘‘Can you take fire into your bosom, and not be burned ?”” 
As impossible 1s it for young persons to associate with the immoral, 
and escape contamination. The aggregate of habits constitutes 

ersonal character. What habits are more inveterate than those 
feciead from corrupt companions? And; when they are sought, 
or tolerated, after the discovery that they are unprincipled, what 
barrier is opposed to their entire ascendancy? Parental care should 
continually encompass youth of both sexes, until their own charac- 
ters become impregnable by integrity. If they seek to evade that 
care, the mortal poison has begun to operate. 

The habit of novel reading, in proportion to its exclusiveness, 
is peculiarly destructive to female character. Boys and. young 
men are less injured by such reading, because their employments — 
and sports, by bringing them into more frequent collision with the 
world, as it is, in a considerable degree counteract its effects. 
Even the disrelish and disgust, that novels create for useful and 
serious books, are minor injuries. They give false, delusive, and 
destructive views of life; they cherish a morbid sensibility ; they 
make their youthful votaries cold, selfish, artificial, unfeeling, and 
deceitful. ‘They are fatal to moral and religious principles. And 
as reasonably might you expect, that an Egyptian pyramid would 
stand firmly on its apex, as that woman—aye, or man either— 
without religious or moral principle, will resist temptation ! * Moral 
habits may secure both upon ordinary occasions. But merely moral 
habits, opposed to sarcasm or to sophistry, would be like the withes 
bound by Delilah on the arms of Sampson. The certain tendencies 
of si reading, by young persons, aré evil, emphatically; and 
are modified or diiniaished ‘only by counteracting influences. When 
adversity lays its iron hand on female novel readers, they shrink to 
imbecility, or indurate to crime. The fairest lot in this “vale of 
tears”’ is subject to trials, that demand, for endurance, all the men- 
tal and morgl power of which human nature is capable. Parents, 
if your offspring must buffet the storm and the Sirocco, will you 
send them to the conflict, with a willow staff and a robe of gossa- 
mer, when they need the Almighty arm and the panoply of salva- 
tion? If the strongest and most cultivated minds often blench, in 
the day of trial, to insanity, or to suicide, how can you expect that 
a cobweb covering will secure your children unscathed ? 

I have endeavored to be concise in my observations, and have 
selected but few from the multitude of ideas, which this ‘subject 
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tind 
gathered on my mind. I hope that I have not been injudicious in 
the selection. With a painful impression of the evils that are rife 
among the juvenile portion of our species, and with a deep convie- 
tion of the importance and responsibility of the parental relation, 
how could I forbéar to suggest what I believe to be remedies of 
those evils? Oh! that every female in our widely extended Union 
may feel her accountability, not for individual character only, but 
for public security, that this great nation—great in its dimensions— 
greater far, in population, even than in moral power—may become 
neither the prey of a demagogue, nor of alicentious populace, which 
might re-enact the ensanguined drama of infidel France! Morals, 
Christian morals alone, can be our conservators. The female bosom 
must he their ark of safety -their centre of irradiation. : 





THE HEAVENLY VISITANT. 


\ BY JOHN WATERS. - 


' “Brnorp, I stand at the door and knock : if any man hear my voice,-and , the door, I will come 
in to him. and will sup with him and he with me.”’ . EVELATIONS, 11. 20. 


‘ 


Wetcomg, bright Guest of Heaven! . 
Lo! atthe outward threshold of my door 
I kneel to thee, with grace unknown before ; 
Thy knock my heart hath riven! 


I know Thee, who thou art ! 
Spirit of my ascended Lord and my 
Enter, possess, and rule !—Let me Thee bring 

Within my heart of heart! 


Take all I have to give : 
My soul, redeetned, forever be Thine own ! 
Forever, at the footstool of Thy throne, 
Thus let me gaze and live! ’ 


And art thou here, at last ? 
_ Wilt Thou convert, accept, with nie abide? 
May I to Thee, each grief, each hope confide ? 
Could’st thou forgive the past ? 


- This heart of guilt, of stone? 
This wayward, fickle, contumacious soul ? 
And of my secret sins, the long, long Roll— 
Could’st Thou for these atone ?— 


All power of Heaven is Thine! 
Long have [ known Thy glorious Works, oh Lord! 
But them, pot Thee, have worshipp’d and adored ! 
ow Thou, Thyself, art mine ! 
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Spirit of Gop! bright Guest! 
- . the Bible! of my inmost heart! 
D of my pardoned soul !—In every part 
My Comforter, my Rest ! 


Exceeding great Reward 

Of Thine atoning Sacrificial Love 

How dost Thou raise my thoughts this world above, 
Saviour, Deliverer, Guard’ 


Such, such Thou art to me! 
Lo here, e’en here, within my inmost breast, 
Reign thou o’er all, and let me be Thy Guest, 
And let me sup with Thee ! 


Assist Thy servant, Lord, . 
In holy converse bland to sup with Thee! , 
As face doth answer face, set each doubt free 
By Thine own precious word. 





Sublime each thought: the soul, 

As leaven leaveneth the whole, restore 

To Life, till Love no com hath-for more, 
And Heaven imbue the whole! 


The whole, the whole be Thine , 
Vain Earth- with all thy blandishments adieu ! 
Bright Guest! blest Host! I feel thy promise true 
And taste roe Lire Divinz! 





THE ERRORS OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


BY. M. J. J. 


Brame not the spirit, blame the shrine! 
The frail, the human heart of.sin, - 

Where oft religion’s light divine, 
Ts sullied by the gloom within. 

Then ere thou blame the faithful few, 

For speech unwise, or zeal undue, 

Bid the quenched dew-drops of the morn 

Glitter as when they gemm’d the thorn, 

The trampled snow upon the earth 

Be pure as at its heavenly birth ;_ 

Expert thy roses in the storm, 

Fadeless m hue,-and fair of form, 

And bid the limpid streamlet swell, 

Bright through the city, as the dell. 

*T were vain ;— yet ev’n the sullied snow,, 
Dimm’d flowers, fall’n dew, and darken’d rill, 

Despite the earthly taint they show, 
Beauty and blessing scatter still., 
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THE RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


NO. IV. 


—_ 


" BY SEBA SMITH. 


Tue belief of a future state of rewards and punishments, ‘says 
the learned Dr, Jarvis, has been kept alive among all heathen na- 
tions, by its connection with the sensible, employment and suffer- 
ings, and the consequent hopes and terrors of men. Its origi 
must have been in divine revelation: for it is impossible to ‘con- 
ceive that the mind could have attained to it by its own unassisted 
powers. But the thought, when once communicated, would, in 
the shipwreck of dissolving nature, be clung to, with the grasp of 
expiring hope. Hence no nations have yet been found, however 
rude and barbarous, who have not agréed in the great and general 
principle of retributive immortality. When, however, we descend 
to detail, and inquire into their peculiar notions with regard to this 
expected state, we find that their traditions are colored by the na- 
ture of their earthly occupations, and- the opinions they thence 
entertain on the subject of good and evil. 

This remark is fully verified by the history of the American 
Indians. Charlevoix, whose opportunities were very great for 
aquiring a knowledge of the Indian character, says: ‘‘ the belief 
most firmly established among the American savages is that of the 
immortality of the soul. ‘They suppose that when separated from 
the body, it preserves the same inclinations it had when both were 
united. For this reason they bury with the dead all that they had 
in use when alive. When the time has arrived for the departure 
of those spirits which leave the body, they pass into a region 
which is destined to be their eternal abode, and which is therefore 
called the country of soulz This country is at a- great distance 
toward the west, and to go thither costs them a journey of many 
months. They have many difficulties to surmount, and many 
perils to encounter. They speak of a stream in which they suffer 
shipwreck ; of a dog from which they with great difficulty defend 
themselves; of a place of suffering where they expiate their faults ; 
of another, in which the souls of those prisoners who have been 
tortured are again tormented, and who therefore linger on their 
course to delay as long as possible the moment of their arrival. 
From this idea it proceeds, that, after the death of these unhappy 
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victims, for fear their souls may remain around the huts of their 
tormentors from the thirst of vengeance, the latter are careful to 
strike every place around them with a staff, and ‘to -utter such ter- 
rible cries as may oblige them to depart.” 

The Hurons and the Iroquois have a custom, once in ten years, 
of collecting the remains of their dead, who have died within that 
time, and depositing them all in oné common burial. This cere- 
mony-is called the feast of the dead, or the feastof souls. Some 
other nations observe the: same solemn rite once in eight years. 
But the remains of such as have died a violent death are:not in- 
cluded in this Ceremony; as their souls are supposed not to have 
any intercourse in the future world with other souls. 

Usually, the title to the Indian paradise, or future abode of hap- 
piness, consists in having been a good hunter, a. brave warrior, 
victorious over enemies, and successful in all enterprises. ‘The 
happiness of this future abode of bliss, prc to Charlevoix, 
“‘ consists in the never-failing supply of game and fish, an eternal 
spring, and an abundance of everything which can delight the 
senses, without the labor of procuring it.” 

To the tribes, living far north, in the reg:ons of snow-and ice, 
where the ground for the most of the year is frozen and barren, 
the idea of perpetual verdure, fertile vales, and flowing streams, 
would be the most delightful that could be presented to their 
imagination. Theit future abode of bliss is modeled accordingly. 
‘“‘ They imagine that after death they shall inhabit a most beautiful 
island in the center of an extensive lake. On the surface of this 
lake they will embark in a stone canoe, and: if their actions have 
been generally good, they will be borne by a gentle current to their 
delightful and eternal abode. But if; on the contrary, their bad 
actions predominate, the stone canoe sinks and leaves them up to 
their chins in water, to behold and regret the reward enjoyed by 
the good, and eternally struggling, but with unavailing endeavors, 
to reach the blissful island from which they are excluded forever.?? 

On the other hand, tribes living far south, or under tropical 
climates, would expect and desire a paradise-of an. opposite 
description. The natives of some of the West India Islands, 
when the Europeans first came among them, described their future 
abode \of happiness after this sort: ‘‘ They supposed that the 
spirits of good men were conveyed to a pleasant valley, a place of 
indolent tranquillity, abounding with guavas and other delicious 
fruits, cool shades and murmuring streams; in a country where 
drought never rages, and the hurricane is never felt.” 

“Thus the ideas of the savage,”” says Dr. Jarvis, “‘ with regard 
to the peculiar nature of future bliss or woe, are always yodified 
by associations arising from his peculiar situation, his peculiar turn 
of thought, ahd the pains and pleasures of the senses. With re- 
gard to the question, in what their happiness or misery will consist, 
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they differ; but with regard-o the existence of a future state, and 
that it-will be a state of retribution for the deeds done in the body, 
they agree without exception ; and their faith is bright and cloud- 
less. 

In accordance with this statement, a most beautiful instance is 
recorded of an address from an old native of Cuba to Columbus on 
his arrival at that island. ‘‘ We know not,” said the venerable old 
man, ‘‘ whether you are divinities or mortal men; but if you are 
men, subject to mortality like ourselves, you cannot be unapprised 
that after this life there is another, wherein a very different portion 
is allotted to good and bad men. If, therefore, you expect to die, 
and believe with us that every one is to be rewarded in a future 
state according to his conduct in the present, you will do no hurt 
to those who do none to you.” 

“This man,” says Dr. Jarvis, ‘‘ was a savage, but he spoke the 


nage e of the purest revelation.” ee 

f ‘the universal practice among the North American Indians of 
offering sacrifices and oblations tothe Great Spirit, and to the mul- 
titude of inferior spirits, which they either fear or reverence, we 
have before spoken. Some of them deny that they really make 
these sacrifices to the inferior spirits, but say that their offerin 
are made to the Great Spirit through them. They think the Great 
Spirit appoints a tutelary spirit, or manitto, to superintend each 
person, and indicates to each person, in dreams, what shape his 
tutelary spirit assumes. . 

When a boy dreams that he sees a large bird of prey, of the 
size of a man, flying towards him from the north, and saying to 
him, ‘ roast some meat for me,”’ the boy is then bound to sacrifice’ 
the first deer or bear he shoots to this bird. The sacrifice is ap- 

ointed by an old man, who fixes on the day and the place in 
which it is to be performed. .Three days previous to it, messen- 
gers are sent to invite the guests. These assemble in some lonely 
place, in a house large enough to contain three fires. At the mid- 
dle fire the old man performs the sacrifice. Having sent for twelve 
straight and supple sticks, he fastens them into the ground, so as 
to enclose a circular spot, covering them with blankets. 

He then rolls twelve red-hot stones into the enclosure, each of 
which is dedicated to one god in particular. The lar esp belongs, 
as they say; to the Great God in Heaven; the second to the sun, 
or the god of the day; the third to the night-sun, or the moon; 
the fourth to the earth ; the fifth to the fire ; the sixth to the water; 
the seventh to the dwelling, or house of God; the eighth to Indian 
corn; the ninth to the west; the tenth to the south ; the eleventh 
to the east; and the twelfth to the north. 

The old man then takes a rattle containing. some grains of 
Indian corn, and leading the boy, for whom: the sacrifice is made, 
into the enclosure. throws a handful of tobacco upon the red-hot 
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stones, and as the smoke ascends; rattles his calabash, calling each 
od by name, and saying, .‘ this boy- (naming him) offers: unto 
ee a fine fat deer and a delicious dish of sapaan. Have mercy 
upon him, and grant good luck to him and his family.” 

Heckwelder says, ‘it is incredible to what a degree the super- 
stitious belief in witchcraft operates on the mind of the Indian. 
The moment his imagination is struck with the idea that he is be- 
witched, he is no longer himself. The sorcerer, they think, makes 
use of some deadening substance, which he conveys to the person 
he means to strike, in a manner which they can neither understand 
nor describe. The person thus ‘stricken’ is immediately seized 
with an unaccountable terror. His spirits sink, his appetite fails, 
he is disturbed in his sleep, he pines and wastes away, or a fit of 
sickness, seizes him, and he dies at last, a miserable victim te the 
workings of his own imagination.” 

A remarkable instance of this belief in the power of these sor- 
cerers, and of the wonderful effects of imagination, is related by 
Hearne, as having occurred during his residence among the north- 
ern or Chepewyan Indians... Matonabbee, one of their chiefs, had 
requested him to kill one of his enemies, who was at that time 
several hundred milés distant. ‘‘ To please this great man,”’ says 
he, ‘and not expecting that any harm could possibly arise from 
it, I drew a rough sketch of two human figures on a piece of paper, 
in the attitude of wrestling. In the hand of, one of them I drew 
the figure of a bayonet pointing tothe breast of the othér. This,”’ 
said I, to Matonabbee, pointing.to the figure which was holding 
the bayonet, ‘‘is I, and the other is your enemy.”’ Opposite to 
those figures, I drew a pine tree, over which I placed a large, hu- 
man eye, and out of the tree projected human hand. _ This paper 
I gave to Matonabbee, with instructions to make it as me as 
possible. 

‘“‘ The following year, when he came to trade, he informed me 
that the man was,dead.. Matonabbee assured me that the man 
was in perfect health when he heard of my design. against him, 
but almost immediately afterwards became quite gloomy, and re- 
fusing all kinds of sustenance, in a very few days ‘died.’ 

‘‘ Like all other nations unblessed with the light of Christianity,” 
says Dr.,Jarvis, ‘the Indians are idolaters; but their idolatry is 
of the mildest character, and has departed, less than es any 
other people from the form of primeval truth. Their belief in a 
future state is clear and distinct, debased only by those corporeal 
associations which proceed from the constitutional operations of 
our nature, and from which even Christians, therefore, are not to- 
tally exempt. They retain among them the great principle of ex- 
piation for sin, without which all religion would: be: unavailing. 
And they acknowledge-in all the common occurrences of life, and 
even in their very superstitions, the overruling power of Divine 
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Providence, fo which they are accustomed to look up with an. im- 
plicit confidence, that might often put to shame the disciples of a 
purer faith. ; 





~ 


THE ATLANTIC. 


Hicuway of Nations! from all impost free, 
Clasped in the broad embrace of every zone— 
Garners of empires pour their wealth to thee, 
And Commerce makes thy bounding breast her throne ! 
And what a change !—the woe-worn-colon 
Thy rough waves stranded on a shore unknown, 
Have peopled, hewed, and lent the forest wings, 
And launched them on thy depths, to ride like bannered kings. 


And I have floated ’neath their ensign’s fold, 

For many a glad hour, ocean, over thee; 
~I love them, free of soul, and proud and bold, 

And full of honor’s stainless chivalry— 

Sailors ‘ in heart and hand’—waves never rolled 
Beneath more true-born children of the sea: 

Long may their flag, young Freedom’s pledge and sign, 

Wave in her glorious name, its azure over thine. 


Thou heaving wilderness, whose curling hilis 
Crested with foam, sweep on before me now, 
The hand of Him whose word thy going wills, 
Hath t his anger on thy writhing brow ; 
And in thy calms his love—his love which fills 
Ten thousand realms‘where thou shalt never flow ;, 
Love that oft casts the vengeful sword away, 
And smiling stoops from heaven, to rob thee of thy prey. 


Sea of a hundred shores !—blest be the breeze 
That wafted me unto thy mightiest one, 
Where despot may not come, and human knees 
Are bent to the Omipotent alone ; 
No captives here in desert prisons freeze, 
Nor fettered.vassals pine in cells of stone, 
But from his sacred home man walks abroad, 
Erect, unchallenged, free—the image of his Gop! 





BURY MY. INFLUENCE WITH ME. 


Nor long since, a young man, blessed with wealthy and respect- 
able parentage, who might have been useful and honored, had he 
a his opportunities, but who had run a short career of vice 
and dissipation, and by his example enticed others to ruin, was 
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stretched upon his dying bed. The,lamp of life was burning feebly 
in its socket, weeping relatives were gathered around him. The 
dying youth, as if arousing the last energies of exhausted nature, 


called upon his attending friends, ‘‘ I am about to be launched into 


eternity. Bitterly, O! bitterly, do I regret my former sins and 
follies. I have one request to make before J leave you forever. 
Soon you will commit me to the open grave. QO! gather up my 
influence and bury it with me.” He died, and was buried, but his 
influence lives, and-not only to the latest generation of man, but 
through eternity to come it will continue to operate. - 

O! reader, what is your influence? ‘Were you about to be 
launched into eternity, would you wish to have your influence 
gathered up and consigned to the oblivion of the tomb? Strive 
to live unto God. To him consecrate your .powers, and live for 
the welfare of your race. Then, when your unconscious dust shall 
lie mouldering in the grave, the influence you have left behind you 
will go down through succeeding generations, to redeem, sanctify, 
and bless. % 





‘THE VOICE OF GOD.° 


Tue holy voice of Gop !—tis heard 
When awful thunder peals around, 
When the huge rocks, by,lightning’s scarred, 
Fall crashing to the trembling ground ; 
When forests tremble at his nod— 
Then do we hear the voice of Cop! 


In the light breathing of the breeze, 
That stirs the quivering aspen tree— 
In the.low murmur of the seas, 
_ __ And in the wind’s soft minstrelsy, 
* When waves the tall grass on the séd— 
In these we hear the voice of Gop! 


, When: loudly raves.the winter storm, 
And snow comes on its white wings down, 
When darkening clouds the heavens deform, 
~ And léafless trees through frost-wreaths frown, 
-.Then o’er the earth he shakes his rod 
That tempest is the voice of Gop! 


There is a « still small voice” within 50d 
Our hearts, that speaks of crimes forgiven— 
That bids us leave the paths of sin, 
. And peat tet aa mt ne Nl 
This guides us thro ife’s | . 
This surely in the veee of Gop! ‘M.A. BL 
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2. : Original. * 
AQUILEGIA VULGARIS—COLUMBINE. 
- CLASS POLYANDRIA—ORDER PENTAGYNIA. 


Natural Order—Ranunculacee. 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


[SEE PLATE.] 


’ 

Tue English name for this exotic of our gardens is, we are told, 
derived from columba, the Latin name of the pigeon, from the tre- 
semblance of the nectaries of this flower tothe head and neck of 
these birds. Some give the generic name from aquila,.an eagle, 
from the fancied resemblance of the same parts to the claw of the 
king of birds; others, among which we number ourselves, from 
aqua, water, and lego, tu gather, because the leaves, when not fully 
expanded, collect and gather a great, deal of water. It is a de- 
ciduous herbaceous plant, having a perrennial root ; which means 
that it possesses a juicy stem which dies down to the ground every 
year, with leaves which fall off in the usual season, and a root that 
continues alive many years, sending up the flower-stalks and their 
appurtenances with regularity. It has a smooth, naked stem, gen- 
erally about fifteen inches in height, bearing a few flowers of a 
bluish or party-colored tint in June. The leaves are covered with 
a viscid down; and its styles are not longer than the stamens. 

Phillips tells us that this. gracefully rustic flower, which forms a 
principal ornament to many gardens in.its season, is a native of 
England, being found there in nearly all the open spacés in forests 
or large woods. It has been made the emblem of Froxty, but 
whether on account of the party-color which it frequently takes in 
the garden, or in allusion to the shape of the“#ieetary. which turns 
over like the caps of the old jesters, and those which the painters 
give to Folly, we are unable to conjecture, This flower was cul- 
tivated in both a single and double state as early as the time of 
Queerf Elizabeth in England. - 

‘<Tt is a curious.characteristic in the natural history of this plant,” 
says a writer, ‘‘ that it should take three distinct modes of doubling 
its flowers. It is sometimes seen doubled by the multiplication of 
the petals to the exclusion of the nectaries; at others by the in- 
erease of the nectaries to the exclusion of the petals ; and frequently 
bythe multiplication of the nectaries, while the proper petals re- 
main. It also sports exceedingly in its dyes, as the seeds from one 
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plant Sepang peti great varieties of color, from a white to a 
rich claret, or from white to blue, even to purple, and in the same 
rotation froin white to.rose color, frequeritly blotched with two or 
three hues, and sometimes with the nectaries of various colors, 
which adds to the aifiness of its appearance. On the whole, it 
seems to have been formed by Flora in her most fantansic humor ; 
and displays a graceful though rustic negligence, not exceeded by 
any flower in the parterre.” 

The ¢olumbine sends up stems, when cultivated, three feet in 
height, and care should, in consequence, be taken not to plant it 
before dwarf flowers. In the shrubbery, it will succeed with good 
effect the blossoms of such shrubs as ee early. Curious vari- 
eties may be increased by parting the roots, but the best manner 
of propagating these plants, is, in general, by seed, which should 
be sown in August or September, and in the following May the 
young plants may be placed out in a bed, at about nine inches apart, 
where they will obtain strength, by the. autumn, sufficient for trans- 
porting into the spots they are intended to flower in tlie followi 
summer. It is, however, more desirable that they should be om 
tered to blossom in the nursery bed, as by this means the best 
varieties may. be selected and clumps formed of different colors, 
agreeable to the taste of the planter or as may best harmonise with 
the neighboring flowers. 

The virtues of this plant for many malignant disorders have 
been highly extolled by old medical writers; every part of the 
plant, from the root tothe seed, was thought efficacious for some 
particular complaint. It is:still retained in many European phar- 
macopeeias, and directions given for the different preparations of 
the seeds, flowers, and whole plant; but-as a medicinal agent it is 
deservedly unknown in a great measure in this country. The 
seeds and flowers were uSed in diseases. of the skin, and the whole 
plant in scorbutic affections: 

Our own’wild Columbine; Aquilegia Canadensis, is far superior 
to this imported. speties, both in beauty and delicacy of habit and 
colors. It has a somewhat spindle shaped root, which penetrates 
the cleft of rocks aiid elevated places, in which situation alone it 
must be seen to rightly appreciate its bright and lofty carriage. It 
has an erect, branching stém, with lobed leaves ; fiowers onthe 
ends of the branelfes hanging down to peer at, the observer, the 
effect being considerably heightened by the relief which tHe yel- . 
low and scarlet afford to each.other, the stamens being longer than 
the corolla. It flowers in 7 en and May; after. which it becomes 
erect. It is the emblem’ of txconstancy with some, and Folly 
with others. i ss 
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THE FISHERMEN. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Hurrau! the seaward breezes 
Swept down the bay. amain : 

Heave up, my lads, the anchor, 
Run up the sail again ! 

Leave to the lubber landsmen 
The rail-car and the steed ; 

The stars of Heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of Heaven will speed. 


From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the light-house from the sand, 

And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land ; 


\ One glance, my lads, behind us, 


For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky. 


Now, brothers, for the icebergs 
vin frozen Kabenicn, ' 

oating spectral inthe moonshine, 

Alone the low black shore! =‘ 
Where like snow the gannet’s feather 
Phe + nse rocks are — 

é noisy muir are 
Like fon the meng 


Where in the mist the rock is hiding 
And the sharp reef lurks below ; 
And the white squall smites in summer 

And thé autumn tempests blow; 


Where through grey and rolling vapor 


From evening nto morn, 
A thousand boats are hailing; — 
Horn answering unto horn. 


Hurrah! for the Red Island, 
ith the white cross on its crown! 

Hurrah ! for Maccatina 

‘And its mountains bare and brown 
Where the Caribou’s tall antlers - 

O’er the dwarf wood freely toss, . 
And the footstep of. the Micmac 

Has no sound upon the moss ! 


3 


‘ There we'll drop our lines, and gather 


id ocean’s treasures in, 
Where’er the mottled mackerel 
Turns us a steel-dark fin ; 
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A Settler’s Hut on the Frontier. 





Where’er the brown god glideth 
Amidst his scaly clan, 
We will reap the North-land’s harvest, 

And claim the crop for man. 





Original. 
A SETTLERS HUT ON THE FRONTIER. 


aoe 


BY, JOHN B. NEWMAN,'M.D. 


[SEE PLATE. ] 


Ouk plate represents a scene on the northern _boundary of the 
United States ; the river St. Lawrence separates the Canadian from 
our own shores. The peculiar character of the vegetation tells at 
a glance that it is a cold country, and that the hemlocks and pines 
and cedars we see have been rocked from early youth in the rough 
arms of Boreas, and though still firm and unmoved bear evident 
marks of his rudeembraces. The beautiful and placid rtyer, whose 
gentle ripple is music to the éar, in’ the winter 1s covered with a 
solid sheet of ice ; the skiff on its surface at such times give place 
to the sleigh and horses, the bells of which form a more lovely, 
though less romantic sound than the summer’s murmur. 

It would puzzle the traveller to find in such seenes ‘a City Hotel 
or Astor House ; the accommodations he meets with being of the 
rudest and siinplest kind, but.one degree removed from those of 
savage life; logs piled on each other form a hut, which just serves 
as a shelter fram the inclemency of the weather; in: most ‘cases, 
always, when there is but one family, the same apartment answers 
for parlor, kitchen, and bed-room; costly ratiges give way to hot 
embers, and three pyramidically placed sticks ; and the river forms 


a washing-place, ‘as well as mirror. 

In a village formed. by huts of this description, with just such 
conveniences, did we ourselves first see’ the light. The market- 
‘se never cost those who ae icy it the labor and expense of 

room or soap, the wild animals who came nightly devoured what, 
ever was lying around, and licked the whole.clean; accompanyi 
this operation with roarings and growlings which always tenilied 
the newly arrived until habituated to’ the sounds. »In a neighbor- 
- ing hut to that in which we lived, the window one evening was 
accidentally left open; the man who slept there was awakened’ in 
the night by some soft moist body repeatedly passing over his hand ; 
imagine his astonishment when he saw the head of a bear in the ~ 
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window, the owner of which was endeavoring with all his might 
to obtain possession of his extended hand, and who was busily 
licking his anticipated feast. 

It seems strange that men accustomed to the comforts and lux- 
uries of civilized life, could possibly be persuaded to forego all 
these comforts, and spend the best part of their lives in privation 
and solitude; none such, in fact, could be prevailed upon to do it. 
Providence raises up men especially to the work, who, endowed 
from early childhood with a love of the wonderful and adventurous, 
are contented to settle in the lone "wilderness, and far from the 
haunts of men find in’ themselves all they need of sympathy and 
companionship ; of such a character was Daniel Boon, to whose 
life we refer all who wish to pursue this subject. 





LOVE OF NATUEE. 


BY H. W. ROCKWELL, 


Trice happy he, who loves the cloistered gloom 
Of some vast forest, whete low-stooping boughs 
Make net-work of the holy summer sky: 

For him the soft wind singeth merrily, 

Among the reeds, and scarlet river-flowers, 

Or dances in the green tops of the wood, 

And weaves its bard-like spell among the vines, 
That hang in garlands o’er the mountains wall ; 
For him the moon looks through the dark pine boughs, 
When she doth leave her chamber in the east, 

To wander through héaven’s starry wilderness, 
And ‘scatter-spells upon the forest land, 

And promontory grey, and ocean coast, 

Sky, mountain, sea, dim wood, and leafy glen, 
The green leaves dancing ‘in the pleasant wind, 
The summer birds to one another calling, ' 
The lake’s blue bosom, with its load of ‘stars, 
And moon-touched my a and night-blooming flowers ; 
pew have for him a holy eloquence, 

And deep within his heart their beauty lives, 

An inearnation pure and glorious. 


He dwells amid a proud moog ‘ 
For the fair mountains, with theirscented winds, 
And roaring torrents, that from rock to rock 
Go bounding in their fury and their joy, 

> These are his comrades and his noble kin; 
And if he marks their beauty, when the sun 
Weaves for the brow of morn his chequered braid 
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Winter Lightning. 








Of violet dnd:gold ; not slow is he f 

To muse upon their grandeur, when the hills - 
Réecho to the thunders rattling gong, 

And the quick lightning’s crooked fang is red 

Over the dark mountain forest. When the woods 
Are reddened with a thousand heetic dyes, 
And the winged flower-seeds sweep along the vale, 
And from the forest’s tent is borne no more 

The sweetness of the gentle summer flowers : 
When, one by one, the singing birds depart © -. 
From hill and river; and the saddened streams 
Gossip but faintly\in the yellow glen : 

The little cricket *neath the crimsoned leaf, 
Chirrups for him its little homily. 

And the sad wind that shakes the brown nuts down, 
And flings a golden shower upon the pool, 

Is unto him a gentle minister. : 


When raves the wintry blast without his dwelling, 

And all the founts are silent, and the flowers 

Are bright no longer on the mountain side, 

O not unmindful is he of the séng 

Of the wild snow-squafl in the chimney top, 

Or the loud creaking of the mighty trees, 

That shake their bare bones in the hurricane, ~ 

And fling defiance to the threatening gale ! 

Nor passes he in moody idleness by 

The beauty of the snowy wilderness; 

Whep from its southern palaces the wind 

Creeps forth betimes, with sudden harmony, 

To shake the thick snow. from the evergpeet 

ay chase the white cloud o’er the mouhtain’s ridge. 
is eye in grandeut ldoks ‘o’er hill and shore, 

And rifling from these fair and glérious things 

‘Their elegance and stainless purity, 

His heart becomes the. proper dwelling place. 

.. Of all things that are pure and beautifal ; 

And as he passeth to the haunts of ‘men, , 

And looketh in the faces of the crowd, 

As they go by him in the populous mart, 

He feels a kinder charity astir 

Within his heart—and this is happiness ! 





WINTER LIGHTNING. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY.. 
Tue. flash at midnight t was a light 
That gave the blind a,moment’s sight, -, 
. Then sunk in ten-fold gloom; 
Loud, deep, and long, the thunder broke, 
The deaf: ear instantly awoke, 
‘Then closed as in the tomb: 
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An angel might have passed my bed, 
’ Sounded the.trump of Gop, ink fled. 


So life appears : a sudden birth, 

A glance revealing heaven and earth, ' 
It 1s and itis not / 

So fame the poet’s hope deceives, 

Who sings for after ttmes, and leaves 
A name—to be forgot: . 

Life is a lightning-flash of breath, 

Fame; but a thunder-clap at death. 





THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
° 


Tue unfortunate are always superstitious ; just in proportion ag 
the calamities in life- impair the freedom of the human mind, do 
the elements of the dark and mysterious gather about it. The 
past has been embittered by care and disappointment; and, in the 
words of Scripture, their ‘¢ way is hedged up,” there is no hope- 
ful vista to relieve the gloom of the present, and they appeal to 
omens, predictions, and the rude superstitions current among the 


vulgar. met? ; 

foc feeble to boldly enter the precincts of Truth, grasping with 
a strong faith the very horns of the altar; and thus to learn how 
the temporary yields to that which is eternal; how the partial is 
lost in the universal, they linger about the threshold, perplexing 
themselves with dim shadows and intimations. They pause in the 
vestibule, where Superstition sits portress, rather than enter to 
worship Truth herself. pi a 

It is the error of their destiny more than their own. The light 
that was in them has become darkness. The clearness and vigor 
of perception is Jost under the pressure of circumstanges, in which 
human wisdom would seem of no avail, and they: yield at length 
as to an irresistible fate. 

The history of Saul, the first-king of Israel, is an affecting 
record of this kind. Raised to the dignity of royal power, by no 
ambition of his own, but by Divine appointment, in compliance 
with the will of a people weary of their Theocracy, we look upon 
him from the first, as an instrument, a being impelled rather than 
impelling. pretest, 

Painful, indeed, is the contrast of the proud and handsome 
youth commencing his royal career in the freshness and freedom 
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of.early manhood, when life presented but a long perspective of 
sunshine and verdure, to, that of the stricken man, weighed down 
by calamities, bereft of hope, bereft of faith, yet manialy march- 
ing fo that fatal field where death only had been promised him, 
_— the commencement of his career, the ‘‘ choice young man 
and goodly” seems to have had a leaning to the occult, a willingness 
4o avail himself of mysterious power, rather than to arrive at re- 
sults through ordinary and recognized channels. We find him, 
commissioned by his father, going forth in quest ef three ag 
asses, which he seeks, not by the hill sides and pastures of Israel, 
but by consulting the seer, Samuel.. The holy man hails him king, 
and gently rebukes him as to the object of his visit, by saying 
‘¢set not thy mind upon the asses which were lost three days ago, 
for they are found.” Jy 

Ardent and impulsive, he now goeth up and down in the spirit 
of prophecy, with the strange men who expound its mysteries, and 
anon he sendeth the bloody tokens to the tribes of Israel, rousing 
them from the yoke of oppression. * 

Generous and heroic, he repels the foes of his people, and loads 
the chivalric David with. princely favors. Yet beneath all this, 
like hidden waters, heard but unseen, larked this dark and gloomy 
mysticism, that embittered even his proudest and brightest hours. 
An evil spirit troubled him, which only the melody of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel could beguile. wae 

Moses had been familiar with all the forms of Egyptian worship, 
and.all their many sources of knowledge: but, as the promulgator 
of a new and holier faith, he wished to draw-his people from the 
subtleties of divination, and induce them.to a direct and open re- 
liance upon Him who alone .“‘knoweth the end from the by my 
ning.”” No insight to the future is needed by the strong in faith 
and the strong in action. Hence the divinely appointed legislator 

rohibited all intercourse with those who dealt in this forbidden 
ore—forbidden as subversive of human happiness. For the mind 
loses its tone when once impressed with the belief that the “shadows 
of coming events” have fallen uponit. ; ™ 

The impetuous and vacillating Saul, impelled by an irresistible 
instinct to this species of knowledge, sought to protect himself from 
its influence by removing the sources of it from his kingdom, For 
this reason he put in force the severe enactments of Moses against 
dealers in what were termed ‘‘ familiar spirits.” Thus betraying 
the infirmity of his manhood, by removing temptation rather than 
bravely resisting it. iar <i 

Vain and superstitious, oh “choice young man and goodly,” 
thou wert no match for the rival found in the person of the chivalric 
David, the warrior poet, the king-minstrel, the man of rhany crimes, 
yet redeeming all by the fervency of his penitence, and his unfal- 
tering faith in. the Highest. Still the noble and the heroie did 
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never quite desert thee, even when thou didst implore the holy 
prophet to honor thee in the presence ‘‘ of the elders of the peo- 
ple,” and he turned and‘worshipped with thee. A kingly pageant 
when the sceptre was departing from thee! — 

Disheartened by intestine troubles, appalled by foreign invasion, 
the spirit of the unhappy king forsook him, and it is said “ his 
heart greatly trembled.” Samuel, the stern and uncompromising 
revealer of truth, was no more. Unsustained by a hearty reliance 
upon divine things, Saul was like a reed cast upon the waters, in 
this his hour of trial and perplexity. 

“¢ When Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered him not, 
neither by dreams nor by prophets.” - Unhappy man, thy prayers 
were those of doubt, not of faith, and how could they enter that 
which is within the veil! 

In the utterness of his oe imp he consults the Woman of Endor. 
She might not control events but she could reveal them. Perilous and 
appalling as his destiny threatened, he would yet know the worst. 

_ There was majesty in thee, oh Saul! even in thy disguise and 
agony as thou didst confront thy stern counsellor brought from the 
land of shadows—“ the old man covered with a mahtle.”” When 
Samuel demands, ,‘‘why hast thou disquieted me?’ we share 
in the desolateness'‘and sorrow which thy answer implies.’ 

*¢ God is departed from me, and answereth me ‘no more, neither 
by prophets, nor.by dreams, therefore have I called thee, that thou 
mayest make known unto me what I shall do.” 

‘The*Woman of Endor! That is a strange perversion of taste 
that would represent her hideous in every aspect. ‘To me she 
seemeth all that is genial-and lovely in womanhood. 

So great had been the mental suffering of Saul, that he had 
fasted all that day and night, and at the terrible doom announced 
by the seer his strength uttetly forsook him, and he fell all along 
upon the earth. 

Now cometh the gentle ministry ‘of the Woman of Endor: 
‘¢ Behold thou hast prevailed with me to hearken to thy Voice, 
even at the peril of my life; now, also, I pray thee, hearken to 
the voice of thine handmaid, and let me set a morsel of bread. be- 
fore thee, and eat, that thou mayest have strength.” 

Can aught be more beautiful, more touching or womanly in its 
— Aught more foreign from a cruel and treacherous nature, 
aloof from human sympathies, and dealing with unholy and for- 
bidden knowledge ? : 

To the Jew, trained to seek counsel only from Jehovah, the 
Woman of Endor was a dealer with spirits of evil. With us, who 
imbibe truth through a thousand channels made turbid by prejudice 
and error, she is a distorted being, allied to the hags of a wild and 
fatal delusion. We confound her with the witches of Macbeth, 
the victims of Salem, and the Moll Pitchers of modern days. 
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Such is not the Woman, of Endor-—we have adopted the super- 
stition of monk and priest through the long era of darkness and 
bigotry: and every age hath lent a shadow tothe picture. 

« Hearken to the voice of thine handmaid,.and let.me.set.a mor- 
sel ef bread before thee.”’. Beautiful picture of primitive and. genial 
hospitality! The Woman of Endor riseth before me. in ,the very 
attitude of her kind, earnest entreaty: . The braids of her dark hair 

ingle with the folds of her turban; her oriental robes spread from 
beneath the rich girdle, and the bust swells with her impassioned 
appeal. I behold the proud contour of features, the deep, spiritual 
eye, the chiseled nostril, and the.lip shaming the ruby. The cold 
haughty grace becoming the daugliter of the Magi, hath now yielded 
tq the tenderness of her woman’s heart. 

Woman of Endor! thou hast gathered the sacred lotus for the 
worship of Isis ; thou has smothered the dark-winged Ibis in the 
temple of the gods; thou art familiar with the mysteries of the 
pyramids ; thou hast quaffed the waters. of the Nile, even. where 
they well up in the cavernous vaults of the ancient Cheops; thou 
hast watched the stars, and learned,their names and courses; art 
familiar with the sweet influences.of the Pleiads, and the bands of 
Qrion. Thy teacher-was a reverent worshipper of nature, and thou 
a meek and earnest pupil. Thou heldest a more intimate commu- 
nion with Nature than we of a later and more worldly age. Thou 
workedst with her in her labratory, creating the gem and the pearl 
and all things whatosever, into which the breath of life entereth not. 

There was nothing of falsehood, nothing of diabolic power in 
this. Men were nearer the primitive man, nearer the freshness of 
creation, and they who patiently and religiously dwelt in the tem- 
ple of Nature learned her secrets, and acquired power hidden from 
the vulgar, even as the learned now, in their- dim libraries, and 
amid their musty tomes. - ; 

Thus it was with the Woman of Endor, , She was learned in all 
the wisdom of the East. She had studied: the religion of- Egypt, 
had listened to the sages of Brahma, and had studied philosophy in 
the schools to which the accomplished Greeks afterwards -resorted 
to learn truth and lofty aspiration ; yet even here did the daughter 
of the Magi feel the goal of truth unattained. 

She had heard of a new faith—that of Israel—a singular people, 
who at one time had sojourned in Egypt, and yet who went forth, 
leaving their gods and their vast worship -behind, to adopt a new 
and strange belief. Hither had she come, with a meek spirit of 
inquiry, to learn;something more of those. great trutys for which the 
human soul yearneth forever. 

Hence was it that her wisdom and her beauty became a shield to 
her when the mandates of Saul banished all familiar with myste- 
rious knowledge from the country. She was no trifler with the 
fears and credulities of men. She was an earnest disciple of truth, 
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and: guilelessly using the wisdom which patient genius had unfolded 
to her mind. 

All night had she watched the stars, and firmly did she believe 
that human events'were shadowed forth in their hushed movements. 

‘She compounded rare fluids,‘and produced creations wondrous 
in their beauty. . ; 

There were angles described in the vast mechanism of: nature, 
in the passage of the heavenly bodies, in the congealing of fluids, 
and the formation of gems, which were of stupendous power when 
used ‘in conjunction with certain words of mystic meaning, derived 
from the vocabulary of spirits ; spirits who once familiarly visited 
our earth, and left these symbols of their power. behind them.: 
These the learned, who did so in the spirit of truth and goodness, 
were able to‘use, and great and marvelous were the results. 

Such was the knowledge, and such the faith of the Woman of 
Endor, the -wise and beautiful daughter of the Magi. She was yet 
young and lovely; not the girl nor the child, but the full, intellec- 
tual and glorious woman. 

She had used a spell of great power in behalf of Saul, who was 
in disguise, and unknown to her; and thus had compelled the vis- 
ible presence of one of the most devout servahts of the Most High 
God. Even she, was appalled, not at the sight of the “old man 
covered with a mantle,” but she saw oS golls descending to the 
earth.”? 

The fate of Saul would have been the same, had not the prophet 
from the dead pronounced that fearful doom ‘‘'To-morrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be as I am,”’ but he might to the last have re- 
alized that vague comfort to be found in the uncertainty of destiny, 
and in the faint incitements of hope, Fancy might have painted 
plains beyond the mountains of Gilboa, where the dread issues’ of 
battle were to be tried, anid he would have been spared that period 
of agony, when the strong man was bowed to the earth at the cer- 
tainty of doom. SP ae = 

Saul and the Woman of Endor, ages on ages since, fulfilled their 
earthly mission, leaving behind this simple record of the power and 
fidelity of human emotions in all times and places; we cannot re- 
gret even the trials of Saul, in the view of enlarged humanity, for 
had he been other than he was, the warld had been unblessed with 
this episode of woman’s grace and woman’s tenderness, in the per- 
son of the Woman of Endor. 
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“THE HOST OF GOD.” 
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‘“« Tue Host of God!” from whence came they, 
And whither are they bound ' 
Are they of those that. watch by day, 
And keep their nightly round ? 
Come they oe tee celestial, sent 
. On God’s.high m here ? 
_ Guide the Pp ay Sail 2 
Guide they the rolling sphere ? 


«¢ The Host of God !"—how seemed that show, 
In heavenly pomp arrayed ? 
Marehed they in bright angelic row, 
With glittering wings displayed ? 
Or were they clad in flesh and bone, 
Like children of the earth, © 
While but their stately step and tone. 
, Betrayed their glorious birth ? 


* The Host of God !"—How did they greet 
Our faint and wandering sire ! 
Passed they his train with flying feet, 
And chariot wheels like fire ? 
Or did they cheer his spirit there 
_ Amid that desert lone— ‘ 
Tell him that granted was his prayer,._ 
His secret sorrows known? 


“ The Host of God !"—How wild the thonght, 
That lowly man should meet, . 
*Mid the drear realms of wolf and goat, 
The-step of holy feet ; 
Whence come they—whither go—is dark, 
Their purpose all unknown ; 
' Yet shine they as & meteor spark 
Through midnight darkness thrown. ° 


Stil] may they wheel their bright career 
By lonely rock or tree, 
Had we the Patriarch’s ear. to hear, 
His holy eye to see ! ; 
The desert wild, the crowded way, 
By heayenly we jl is trod; - 
Through earth and air—by night, by day— 
Walks still—* The Host of God!” ~- 





“ And Jacob went on his way, and the. angels of God met him. And when Jacob saw 
said This is God’s host; and he called the name of that place Mahanaim.—Gen. xxxu. 1, 
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MOUNT SINAL 


BY DR. OLIN. 


Marcu 14.—Our first enterprise was the ascent of Mount Sinai. 
The fatigues of our journey through the wilderness had prepared 
our party for sound repose, which was protracted by some of them 
to a rather late hour this morning. Established habit and the in- 
spiring scenes with which I was surrounded did not permit me to 
sleep after the first dawn of day ; but nothing was to be done till 
a late hour, except to gaze upon the lofty peaks of the mountains, 
which almost overhang the monastery. About 10 o’clock we left 
our gloomy cells, not by the window through which our ascent 
had been achieved, but by a low arched passage, almost perfectly 
dark, and barely wide enough to allow of our egress without par- 
ticular inconvenience. It is.secured with iron doors, scarcely four 
feet in height. After feeling our way with our heads bowed low 
toward the earth, to avoid a contact with the top of the passage, 
the distance of perhaps fifty yards, we found ourselves in the gar- 
den of the convent. Compared with all I had seen during this 
journey, it was a paradise indeed. The industry of man has here 
achieved a complete victory over the sterility of nature. Tall cy- 
presses, olives, pomegranates, apricots, almond, pear, fig, apple, 
and other fruit trees, many of them now in full bloom, presented.a 
scene of luxuriant beauty peculiarly grateful to the eye after its 
long and painful familiarity with bare rocks, and arid, gloomy 
wastes of sand. . 

Visitors have free use of this entrance during the day, and by it 
ladies are admitted into the convent. From the garden we passed 
through an open gate, kept by a porter, to the narrow, rocky slope 
that lies between the convent and the mountain. We then pro- 
ceeded southward fot a quarter of an hour, when we arrived at the 
bottom of a narrow, steep ravine, which leads up toward the to 
of Sinai. The ascent is’difficult and extremely laborious. Rosi 
masses of granite have been arranged into a kind of stairs a great 
part of the way; but many of them are now displaced, and no skill 
seems to have been used in choosing the most eligible route, or in 
obviating the natural difficulties of thé ascent. The ravine is 
choked up by rolling stones and many huge masses of rock, which 
have been arrested in their descent from the higher regions of the 
mountain. Frequent detours are necessary to pass around project- 
ing points in the rock, afid at the end of more than an hour we 
found ourselves but half way up the toilsome steep. 

Several objects of interest occur on the way to invite momentary 
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repose and lighten the toils of the ascent. Beautiful fountains burst 
out of the rock, and form a sparkling torrent, which runs along the 
bottom of the ravine, sinking sometimes under the shelving rocks 
and immense accumulations, and again re-appearing. We often 
had recourse to its cool, clear waters to quench our thirst, which 
was provoked by extreme toil and the rays of the sun, that exerted 
great power in this deep glen, though we shivered with cold before 
reaching the summit of the mountain. We were first ‘stopped by 
our guide, a monk from the convent, to examine a fountain whic 
springs up in a deep grot formed.by an overhanging. mass of gra- 
nite. He assigned to it a miraculous origin ‘in connection with a 
holy shoemaker, concerning whom he related. a silly story. A 
little farther on is a small chapel, dedicated to the Virgin; built of 
rough, unhewn stones, and destitute of “all elegance or- ornament. 
It stands upon a spot where the Holy Mother appeared to the 
monks, when, in a fit of despondency, they were preparing to de- 
sert the sacred ‘precincts about Mount Sinai. She encouraged them 
to remain, promising exemption from the plague and from vermin 
in all future time; a pledge which they affirm.she has fully re- 
deemed. The promise, I suppose’ did not extend to. visitors, at 
least the latter clause of it. 9 
Another laborious effort along the stéep path, which was here 
overhung by tall cliffs, brought us to a small gateway, to which 
the projecting points of rocks at this place narrowed the ravine. 
Here, as we were told, a porter was formerly stationed, to whom 
a permission from the controlling authority of the establishment 
was delivered by those who wished to ascend to the top of Sinai. 
This precaution was probably suggested by the danger of the 
times, and is now neglected when no longer necessary. In a few 
minutes more we reached another gate, similar to the first, and built 
. for a-similar purpose, where a second permission was required, an 
excess of caution which shows the fears of the monks no less than 
the actual peril of the times. Nothing can exceed the grandeur of 
the view enjoyed by the — on this part of the route, espe- 
cially when he turns and looks down upon the yawning gulf he 
has left behind him. Before him opens an unexpected scene of 
loveliness. There is a deep valley, bounded on the right and left 
by tall, bare cliffs. .A magnificent and’ graceful cypress, which 
rises near its centre, invites the weary pilgrim to repose in its 
shade, and a well of excellent water offers him its welcome refresh- 
ment. Favored by the congenial moisture of this elevated region, 
small plots of grass flourish with a luxuriance unknown in the val- 
leys below. Our guide here kindled a fire, and urged us to partake 
of a cup of coffee. He consented, however, to carry his'apparatus 
and provisions to the summit of the mountain, whither we were 
anxious to proceed without farther delay. 
At a little distance beyond this delicious resting place is a small 
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_ chapel, rudely constructed, like all the edifices on the Holy Mount, 
and dedicated to the prophet Elias. Here, according to the tra- 
dition, that wonderful man had the memorable interview with the 
Almighty, after his flight from the persecuting rage of Jezebel. It 
is certain that Mount Horeb afforded a refuge to the prophet, but 
that this is the precise spot where he heard the still small voice 
which followed the thunder and the earthquake, can hardly be 
known with certainty. Our credulous guide, who takes the most 
marvelous account for the true, showed us the cavern where. the 
rophet slept, and even the tomb where he was buried. A coarse, 
* portrait, which hangs in this.chapel, passes for that of Elijah, 
The top of the mountain still rose high above us, and the undi- 
minished toil of the: ascent was compensated by the increasing 
sublimity of the view. The atmosphere was now chilly, and the 
rocks, down which the water of a small rivulet trickled, were cov- 
ered with ice. In two hours and a quarter fromthe commence- 
ment of the ascent, not including stops, we. had reached the sum- 
mit of Sinai. 
Two small buildings nearly cover the level in which the moun- 
tain terminates, the. one a Christian chapel, the other a mosque, 


The first edifice covers, according to the: teaching of the monks, 
the spot where the Almighty dictated the law to Moses. Just bys 
e 


we were shown a grotto where the prophet was sheltered wh 

_ the glory of God passed by, and from which he was indulged with 
such a view of the Divine presence as is allowed toa mortal. Our 
guide crept under the shelving rock, and put himself in the attitude 
of Moses, whom he represented as peeping through a small hole, 
In the same place and posture he was, as when he wrote the law as it 
was dictated to him by the Almighty. It.was painful .to listen to 
tales of credulity and fiction uttered in such‘a place. 

The view from the top of Sinai is said to be greatly surpassed 
by that from Mount St. Catherine, which lies a short distance to 
the southwest. From its greater elevation, a wider field is spread 
out before the spectator, and a greater number of interesting objects 
embraced. It is destitute, however, of ‘sacred associations, and 
my strength was too heavily tasked in exploring places of easier 
access and.at least equal interest, to allow. me ‘the gratification of 
making the ascent. As I'do not propose, then, to look from. St. 
Catherine; I may reasonably despair of enjoying another view em- 
bracing such a range of and impressive objects as that from 
the summit of Sinai. The region through which our route had lain 
» for several days was spread out like a map before the eye, and the 

long ranges of limestone mountains, and the sandy valleys between 
them, were seen with great distinctness. The view toward the 
west and north-west is.less extensive. The higher summits of St. 
Catherine conceal the Red Sea and Suez, which are visible from 
its top. Thse remote objects, however, are not those in which I 














was mo’ deeply interested. My gaze was fixed upon a field of 
perhapr thirty or forty miles in diameter, filled with mountains very 
similar, im their structure and appearance, to Sinai, and embraced 
under that general name. I have seen nothing like them else- 
where, and I quite despair of eyhis, an adequate idea of them 
by description. The pencil in a skilful hand might be more suc- 
cessiul. There is nothing deserving the name of a chain or -—_ 
of mountains. No one appears to be more than from five to eight 
miles in length, and nearly all of them are much shorter. With a 

eneral and remarkable similarity in form and aspect, they are in- 

ependent and distinct masses, separated by deep, narrow valleys, 
which are sometimes visible, but generally concealed from the eye 
of the spectator on the top of Sinai, the highest point, with, I be- 
lieve, two exceptions, in the entire — his circumstance 
often gives a cluster of separate mountains the appearance of being 
one vast pile, surmounted by a number of lofty pinnacles. These 
summits, observed more carefully, or from other positions, are dis- 
covered to be the combs of short but distinct ridges, divided into a 
number of tall, slender peaks by deep ravines, which are formed 
by the dissolution of perpendicular strata of porphyry interposed 
between the more solid masses of granite. They remind one of 
the slender, lofty towers that rise at regular intervals upon the 
walls of a Saracenic fortress. 
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ve. ; 

’ On mighty is the Lord of Hosts! 

He spans the spangled skies ; 
He speaks, and in its 

The midnight thunder cries ! 


II. 
He wields the awful lightning-brand, 
mt amet 4 * ve storm, 

ether wu; e Northern pines, 
It rocks tis cloudcwrapt fie: 














Ill. 

Or cunapering, tramps right royally 
The hollow-sounding seas, 

Or holds high carnival among Pie’ 
The crashing mountain trees ! . 








‘Iv. 
His earthquakes shake the eternal hills 
—n toss ‘A bes es i — * . ‘ 
e hungry ers howl amain, 
Between the dreadful shocks : 
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Vv. 


And the swift whirlwind spinning o’er 
The movftain bald and pale, 
Raves wildly to the angry flood, 
That thunders in the vale. 


Vi. 


He sows death in the red Simoon, 
And cities shrink aghast ; 

He speaks! and mist-wrapt pestilence, 
In horrid gloom, moves past ! 


vil, 
Oh mighty is the Lord of Hosts! 
Of all earth’s kings, the King! 
Behold! he shakes the mountain pine, 
And plumes the whirlwind’s wing ! 


Vil. 


And from his throne of majesty, 
Upon the bended sky, 

Around the universe He casts 
His all-beholding eye ! 





TO OUR READERS. 


WE are happy to state to our subscribers, that great prosperity has attended our 
enterprise. In less than one year, the Emporium has increased its circulation 15,000. 
Such a circulation, in so short a time, never was equalled in this country. We do 
not state this boastingly, but with gratitude to Gop, who has favored us with his kind 
“ned pron ps in the wide circulation of a magazine which we intend shall bless man- 
ind and bring glory to Curist. Our object in the publication of the Emporium was 
to furnish the public with sound and moral, reading. We deabinsdegs gor great 
fear and trembling, but Gop has prospered the effort far beyond our most sanguine 
ae. And with the expectation of giving it a still wider circulation, we make the 
following proposal, viz: ; : 

Any person who will send us three subscribers with the money, shall receive the 
Emporium, or any of J. K. Wetiman’s dollar magazines one year as a compensa- 
tion. And any person who'will send us ten subscribers for the Emporium and the 
money, shall receive the Emporium, Young People’s Magazine, Wellman’s Messen- 
ger, and the Illustrated Botany, one year, as a compensation. Persons living in the 
country have great facilities for getting subscribers. We hope all friends to our 
cause will make a special effort for us. 

The money may be sent by mail at our risk. We wish persons who have had 
magazine one year to send in the money for the second year, as soon as possible. 
prefer, however, to have them send us three subscribers if they can, and thus 

save their dollar, and thereby give a greater circulation to the work. 

On account of the rapid increase of the Emporium and the demand for it by agents, 
some of our subscribers have received.the work quite late. We have now made 
such arrangements that bide § furnish almost any, quantity in a very short time. 
We intend that our most di subscribers, in future, shall receive their numbers in 
the first of the months. . 

All orders, letters, money, ‘&c., shouldsbe addressed to J, K. Wetman, Editor and 
Proprietor, 116 Nassau st, New York. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ORATORS AND THEIR 
AGE. 


Tue first five centuries of the Christian era form, perhaps, the 
most memorable period in History. They comprise the great crisis 
in the progress of humanity. This appears to be true if we look 
merely at the magnitude and grandeur of the external events—the 
outward action—of that marvellous time. Then it was that the 
ownership of the continent of Europe changed hands—as the great 
migration of the nations brought at once into the light of history 
and the domain of civilisation those new races of men, who have 
since had in their keeping the destiny and development of the race. 

Then, too, it was that the vast and spacious fabric of antient 
culture, which had stood for more than four thousand years, fell 
with a crash to the earth; and the kingly form of antiquity, now 
discrowned, and with his sceptre broken, emerged from the ruins 
of his palace to recede from the action of the world, and leave ‘the 
places that once knew him to the usurpation of the mightier Future. 

Then, too, it was that the great Idea—divine in its origin ‘and 
energy—which has ever since controlled the fate of civilisation, 
and which now dominates in the moral world—became imperson- 
ated, embodied, and organized in the men and the institutionsef 
the Church, and so, in substantial manifestations, entered like a 
conqueror on the scenes of human effort to lay the foundations: of 
a new and better social order. Such is the three-fold grandeur 
even of the first and merely outward action of that age, which found 
its intellectual expression and utterance in the ae eloquence of 
the Christian Church. But as of all the forms of literatureelo- 
quence stands in the closest and most intimate relation with the 
society which produces it, so to understand aright the spirit’and 
influence of the great Christian crators, we must look more deeply 
and carefully inte the times in which they lived. 

Force—Freedom—F aith—these are the three cardinal pruiciples 
or elements of social existence which constitute civilisations « Just 
in proportion as their union in any single age or nation is imtumate 
a complete, just in that proportion is the civilisation whieh-théy 
produce, vital, vigorous, and consummate. . Now it is the memio- 
rable peculiarity of the early age of Christian eloquence, that in 
its social organization, these three fundamental elements of civili- 
sation, so far from being united or harmonized at all, were arrayed 
against each other in. fierce and unrelenting ‘hostility. Each of 
them, indeed, then exhibited a most. powerful existence, a most 
13 
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imposing aspect, and a most prodigious development; but each 
was confined and concentrated in a social world of their own. 
They were soon to be dashed against each other in the fierces| 
sontict. With which, at last, should the victory abide ? 

The Roman empire, as it stood in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, was the embodiment, the impersonation of Force. 
The Roman, from the day when he fixed his camp on the brow of 
the Capitoline Hill, and sallied forth on his first expedition of 
plunder, was man sent forth to subjugate or slay. His armed. 
footsteps yet resound through the pages of history like the heavy: 
tramp of some gigantic warrior pacing in iron harness through his 
ancestral halls. In the toil of near a thousand years, from the time 
of Romulus to the time of Trajan, the Roman had builded up with- 
out weariness, or pity, or fear, his vast dominion—the Tower of 
Dread to all the nations. Sixty millions of men, of every lan- 
guage and lineage, were crushed down together into one dark 
mass of personal servitude, to form its massive foundations. The 
unhewn granite barbarism of Britain, and the finely chiselled na- 
tionality of classic Greece, severely beautiful as her own Parian 
marble, were compacted together in its mighty masonry. The 
swords of thirty legions kept guard at its portals; and from its 
towering battlements, looking out at once on the Euphrates and 
the Atlantic, on the Scandinavian Forest and the Sahara Desert, 
went forth the stern voices of doom or destiny, now to stop the 
fleet career of the Bedouin as he swept over his sea of sand, and 
now to startle the unkempt savage of the North from his grim re- 
pose in the mountain caverns of his home. 

And how wondrously, within the walls of this gloomy fortress, 
were all the elements of human nature, and all the achievements 
of the human mind made to subserve, or arm, or embellish the 
domineering, giant force, as he dwelt there among his passions ! 
Art, turning away from those gentler labors which, at Athens and 
Corinth, had peopled portico and temple with images of serene 
and ideal beauty, caught the sternness of her new abode, and now, 
with million-handed toil, she piled the colossal breast-works of the 
Capitol and the Palatium, or stamped upon the rock, as if to live 
forever in the memories of men, the fixed and frowning look of 
that grim Roman virtue, which, in the brave days of old, had 
quelled and subdued the world. Science left the path of peaceful 
invention to become the handmaid of war; to construct the im- 
pregnable camp and the invincible army—to gather, in one eagle 
glance, the capacities of the battle field—to forge the panoply 
which no foeman should pierce, or whet to bloodier issues the pi- 
lum or the sword. Poetry, breathing no higher inspiration than 
patriotism, embodied, in forms of epic grandeur, the ancient iri- 
umphs, and chanted the proud battle-song of grander victories yet 
to come. Philoscphy came down.from the clear upper air of con- 
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templation, at the bidding of despotism, to draw up the code. 
Law, the institutes of obedience, the Pandects of authority, the 
iron-leaved statue-book of power, this was the one great original 
result of Roman speculation. Shall its significance be described 
in a word? It was philosophy going forth in the footsteps of 
force to police the world. Religion, which had appeared at first 
in the sombre and terrific shapes of the old Etruscan idolatry, and 
had thus tamed down the rebelling instincts of a fierce multitude 
into the unanimity of an organized state, now, when this task was 
accomplished, loosed her grasp on the conscience, and, no longer 
aiming at the restraint of power, arrayed herself in Greek or Syrian 
graces to become his plaything—the show of his holiday. 

Thus, in the social world of which Rome was the centre, the 
domineering force, like Prospero in his enchanted isle, obeyed at 
once by Ariel and Caliban, had summoned up together the highest 
and the lowest—the mildest and the most savage instincts of hu- 
manity, to obey his mandates and perform his work. 

Such was the antagonistic civilisation which the early orators of 
the Church were summoned to confront and condemn. It was by 
far the most grand and complete impersonation of despotising force 
which the world has seen. Under its iron influence their genius 
was to grow and to create. 

But the resources of humanity are boundless. Against the force 
of a ruthless civilisation, thus concentrated in the despotism, or- 
ganized in the statue-book, and armed with the sword of Rome, 
came forth, in forms yet more strange and appalling—the mightier 
and wilder element of Freedom. The avengers are in the field. 
From the east and the north—from the cold gorges of the Ural and 
the Caucasus—from the wide and savage wastes lashed by the 
stormy waves of the Baltic and German seas—rushed forth at once 
the hosts of barbarism. An impulse, simultaneous, universal, re- 
sistless, set them in motion, at the same moment, in the depths of 
Central Asia and on the western shores of Europe. As they gath- 
er—the Hun and the Vandal, the Saxon and the Goth—and move 
on, each in his own mighty horde, unconscious of the other—their 
glittering spear-heads, as if by some preternatural attraction, some 
providential polarity, all traverse to the Capitol! On! on! to 
the Eternal City! And now death to the slayer—destruction to 
the destroyer—woe to the impious Babel, so long drunk with the 
life-blood of the nations. Such was the savage cry of human free- 
dom, as it rushed forth from its native forest—untamed—barbaric— 
wrathful—tumultuous—to pluck down the great Bastile of civilisa . 
tion. Such was the mode and aspect of freedom, which the Chris- 
tian orator, in the God-given strength of his faith, was to encoun- 
ter, and soften, and subdue. mee 

And now, between the tyrannous force and the lawless freedom 
of the times—thus embodied in the Roman and the barbaric worlds 
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—arose the mighty brotherhood of faith. It is to make itself heard 
amid all the uproar of their conflict. It is to create and consum- 
mate its own organization in the midst of their confusion. Out of 
the scattered fragments of an ancient culture, and the jarring ele- 
ments of savage life, it is to construct a new civilisation; and 
through a victory won at once over paganism, despotism, and bar- 
barism, it is to travel up to the moral'monarchy of the world. To 
an age of ignorance, it is to manifest the immortal power of truth. 
In an age of furious passions and gigantic crimes, it is to uplift the 
awful sanctity of conscience ; and against the shocks of power, and 
the seductions of heresy, it is to guard, as the: palladium of its 
safety, the sacred unity of its creed. 

Such, then, described in meagre outline as alone our space per- 
tits, was the scene of effort, and such the’ stupendous task’ at- 
tempted and achieved by the early Fathers, the great orators of the 
Christian Church. In their influence on the society which lay dis- 
rupted and weltering around them, they were, by far, the mightiest 
revolutionary leaders the world has known. Professedly the vo- 
taries of religion and letters, in fact, they were, in the highest and 
largest sense; great men of action. The genius of the statesman 
is blended in their characters with the subtlety of the philosopher 
and the fervor of the apostle. Apart from all their theological and 
literary merit,.a capital charm of their writings is found in the life- 
like portraiture which they present of the social life which is heav- 
ing around them. The works of the great prelates of the fourth 
century,—of Athanasius and Augustin, of Gregory and Chrysos- 
tom, of Jerome and Ambrose—unsightly and repulsive as they may 
appear,—the bulky folios in this age of parlor literature,—they are 
yet luminous and electric within. They are the true memoirs of 
the age. On those ample pages yet stand forth, in bold relief and 
living reality, the actions, the characters, the aspirations, and en- 
ergies of the time. Ideas the most abstruse, and problems the 
most, profound, seem, in the combats of the great orators, to per- 
sonify themselves in the heat of the discussion and the vivid truth 
of the language. A great sincerity lends new interest to every 
movement of their minds. And amidst rapid narrative and piercing 
analysis, and. profound metaphysical speculation and invective, and 
sarcasm and pathos, the reader is borne irresistibly along on the 
impulses of an eloquence which gathers boldness, variety, and vig- 
or, by concentrating within itself the ardent convictions, the im- 
petuous passions, the wonder, and fear, and faith of an unsettled 


and tempest-tossed society. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SONG OF THE WAVE. 


I am free !—I am free !—1 have slumbered long 
In the winter’s icy chain ; 


But the hills and the woods shall resound to my song, 


As I glide to the billowy main, 
I lie like a giant enwrapt in sleep, 
Till aroused by the spring’s sweet call ; 
But I rise in the might of the swelling deep, 
And I burst from my frozen thrall. 


Onward I glance with arrowy spring, 
As I bound in my frolicsome glee ; 

For mine is the joy of an untamed thing— 

_ The fetterless and the free. 

Oh! mine are the sparkles of sunny gold, 
And mine is the foamy crest ; 

And the changing skies all their hues unfold, 
On the mirror of my bright breast. 


Oh! mine are the showers of glittering spray, 
Which I dash on the pebbly strand ; 

And the music is mine of the wind’s soft lay, 
Like tones from the spirit-land. - 

On my bosom careers the white-sailed bark 
To the distant Indian shore ; 

And its crystal gleams with a crimson spark, 
At the flash of the sunlit oar. 


Onward I rush in my wild career , 
Yet tempt not mine hour of wrath, 

When my swollen and darkened form I rear: 
On the proud ship’s ocean path. 

Beware !—beware !—when in thunder breaks 
The voice of my rolling surge, 

And the dismal wail of the cold winds shrieks 
The mariner’s lonely dirge. 


Ye are mine—ye are mine, in mine hour of pride, 
Ye that sport with a thing like me, 

Ye that dare your fragile barks to guide 
Over the waves of the wild blue sea ! 

The loved of many a home shall sleep 
In the ocean’s coral cave ; 

For what human might may stay the sweep 

Of the untamed, unquelled Wave ! 
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THE STAGE. 


A PROMOTER OF IMMORALITY. 


When a disease that is infectious exists, and is likely to spread 
its contagion, it becomes the duty of all persons to warn the igno- 
rant and unwary, and to apply those antidotes which are the most 
operative and the most lasting. Although many good men are 
uniting their efforts to effect the good of the rising generation—to 
train children to habits moral and religious—and to remove them 
from that heathenish darkness, which too much and too long has per- 
vaded the region of the poorer classes of society—yet, I think, 
with all their zeal, and all their endeavors, the desired end will 
not be accomplished, unless the great evil of our theatres be 
pointed out in a more general and public manner than has been 
hitherto done. It is this object which dictates the present 
observations ; and, doubtless, the discussion of so general a ques- 
tion as the good or evil tendency of the stage, will prove of the 
greatest utility in assisting the labors of those benevolent individ- 
uals, who employ their time and their property, and exert their 
influence, in favor of the general good. 

For my own part, I am not aware of a more delusive amusement 
than the stage. Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to cor- 
rupt the morals of a people, than play-houses and stage-poets. 
Nor is it difficult to make this appear so to the candid inquirer, if he 
will call to mind the means that are used to accomplish the inten- 
tion of the authors. Let us not forget the general sentiments of 
most plays. There we find that pride, resentment, and false ho- 
nor are conspicuously sanctioned; that piety is very often repre- 
sented in a ridiculous light ; and that those who assume the char- 
acter of public instructors, are made to be ‘‘ wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.” It is frequently the case, that the grossest licentious- 
ness is considered a minor fault, and matrimony, the ordinance of 
our Creator, is made a scene of burlesque, and contemptuous mer- 
riment. Is not the rake frequently the favorite of the piece? and 
at the end of the play he often gets rewarded for his libertinism. 
Yet, notwithstanding the notoriety of these facts, there are individ- 
uals, who, bearing the character of fathers, lead their children to 
those haunts of immorality! As.a parent, I would raise my loud- 
est voice against those sinks of iniquity, and lead the young and 
tender mind to a more chaste and innocent amusement. But can 
it be said that the theatre is a means of inculcating morality, and 
forming virtuous habits? Where is this lesson of morality taught? 
Is it in the representation of fictitious characters and incidents, 
made pliable to the nod of the stage-poet, or is it in the lives of 
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Ce a rs 


- geal characters of the worst descriptions, with which theatres are 


at times favored ? 
I have spoken of the sentiments which generally pervade our 
lays—I will now speak of the language which they contain. 
And here I have no hesitation in saying that it is equally bad with 
the sentiment ; for can it possibly be denied that our plays are 
abounding in jests on serious and religious subjects? So sensible 
do some of our play-poets seem to be of the utility of this method 
to ridicule Scripture truths that every nerve is strained to accom- 
plish this object ; and, as a preparative, they often indulge their 
anxious auditory with phrases of a double import. Indeed, they 
well know that drollery is a powerful engine to do mischief to re- 
ligion. Reason, with all its batteries, has never been able to shake 
it. Experience concurs with its dictates ; and the greatest shrewd- 
ness and sagacity have never been able to discover any flaws in its 
moral principles. But there is no fence against this flail of pro- 
fane and scurrilous drollery, that, with its apish tricks and buf- 
foonery, is able tq render, not only the wisest man in the world, 
but the most solid and sabtantinl teathe, ridiculous. This plan, 
we know, is practically adopted in many departments of life, in 
which we see men put off with a jest what they can never answer 
with all their wit or talent. Do not our plays, also, abound in 
profane oaths? . And if these vices I have enumerated be tole- 
rated, as they certainly are, by a crowded auditory, what need is 
there of further proof that our theatres are great corrupters of pub- 
lic morals ? 

With respect to the effect produced on an assembly by such sen- 
timents and such language, we need only bring to our remembrance 
the nightly occupation of particular places, where the fallen victim 
of her own folly and sin occupies_a seat, to catch some unwary 
youth, deprive him of his property, ruin his reputation, and brin 
disgrace upon his connections. ‘¢ Perhaps there is not in the worl 
so compact and concentrated a mass of human depravity to be 
found, as in the one shilling gallery of the large theatres, when 
any piece of low and indecent buffoonery is to be performed. The 
very lowest, foulest dregs of fomeniting grossness and vice are there, 
walking in tumultuous ebullition. Satan, certainly, has not on 
earth another agent so teeming with future evils.”” This fact is 
still more important and alarming, in the scale of argument, when 
we know that ‘‘ on the lower classes the higher are built. They 
must stand or fall together. At any rate, if the former fail, the lat- 
ter cannot keep their places. If you sap or corrupt the foundation, 
the superstructure must be endangered. Of the lower classes is 
the foundation of society formed. Here, then, in the theatre, is 
engendered the dry-rot, which, penetrating to the heart of the 
oak that supports the state, destroys its very nature, and ren- 
ders it not only useless, but highly insecure and dangerous.” 
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It would be no difficult thing to carry our thoughts to the au- ° 


dience at:minor theatres ;. but confirmation of the above opinion is 
fully in the consciences of all readers. And now I ask, if theatri- 
cal entertainments produce an effect so great, as to bring such an 
assembly together, where can possibly be the advantage of attend- 
ing on.them? for the exhibition must be congenial to the feelin 
and notions of this auditory, else they would not nightly pay fer 
their admission. , , 

I might easily paint the character and practice of some of our 
performers and play-writers ; but I have no wish to say anything 
of living personages more than this—does their practical comment , 
on the parts they represent to their audience for imitation corres- 
pond with the spirit of the doctrines of the benevolent and heaven- 
taught Jesus ? 

Indeed, after all that can be said in favor of the stage, experi- 
ence and observation urge me to say of plays, as Cowper does of 
cards, if not to rank them among the most demoralizing of 


—“all the tricks 
That idleness has ever yet contrived, 
To fill the void of an unfurnished brain, 
To palliate dullness, and give time a shove.” 


I would close by observing that the present subject is not a ques- 
tion of mere good nature. The public morals are involved in the 
regulation of the public pleasures ; and an honest censor should 
chastise the encroachmhents of false taste with as strong a hand as 
that with which he would repel the inroad of a new vice. Food 
for man is not more essential than morality to nations. 

J. W. M. 





O! THERE is beauty in the morn’s first ray, 
When the sun rises from his eastern bed — 

And in the farewell gleam of closing day, 
When in the west he drops his wearied head. 


And there is beauty, when the silent night, 
Wearing her starry coronet, comes forth 

Upon ‘her polished car of silver light, 

And sways her sceptre o’er the sleeping earth. 
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CHARACTER EVERYTHING TO THE YOUNG. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE REV. JOEL HAWES, D. D. 


—— 


Let us first endeavor to form a just idea of character; what are 
its elements, and how they should be combined. 

1. Character, then, in the true meaning of the term, is not any- 
thing which is born with us, or makes an essential, constituent 
part of us. It is not inherited by birth, nor transmitted by natural 
descent from parent to child. It is rather the product of the free, 
voluntary exercise of the powers and faculties with ,which the 
Creator has endued us. It is of slow growth, and the various modi- 
fications and aspects which it assumes depend on the means em- 
ployed in its development and formation. No human being is wise 
and virtuous, or intelligent and enterprising, by nature. These are 
virtues which spring up and grow in the bosom under the hand 
of judicious and persevering culture. It is a remark of: Lord Ba- 
con, that every man is the architect of his own fortunes. He is so, 
emphatically, of his own character. Every man is what he makes 
himself, in the circumstances, and under the influences with which 
Divine Providence'surrounds him. Look at the little child as it 
lies helpless in its mother’s arms. _ Properly speaking, that child 
has no character. It has a nature, or certain inbred, constitutional 
principles, on which character is subsequently to be engrafted. _ It 
has an animal, social, intellectual and moral nature, and, that 
nature will ere long be developed in the springing up of appetites 
and passions, and in the putting forth of exercises and affections. 
Here character commences ; and what'the character shall be, de- 
pends on the direetion and control that are exercised over the 
original principles and, propensities of our nature. These will 
be developed in some form. They are the seeds, the germs 
of character; and their cultivation and growth demand to be 
watched, from the earliest period with the utmost diligence and 
carefulness. , 

2. Especially should the appetites and passion be held in check, 
and kept in subjection to the higher principles of our nature. 
These, in consequence of the apostacy, naturally and strongly tend 
to excess. They. exist in some children and youth, in much great- 
er strength and activity than in others, and*tonsequently require to 
be restrained ‘and guarded with a corresponding a8siduity and ‘igi- 
lance. But in all young persons, the animal propensities; as they 
are called, the natural appetities and passions, being unintelligent, 
and first springing up in the bosom, strongly tend to excess; and 
every undue indulgence of them operates to increase their strengthy 
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and to give them the mastery over the higher faculties of the soul, 
In such indulgences, in thousand of cases, is laid the foundation of 
a subsequent vicious, low and grovelling character. Here, then, 
special care should be exercised both by parents, instructors and 
the young themselves.—-The character of the whole future life de- 
pends on a wise direction being given to the inferior principles of 
our nature, on bringing the animal propensities under the control 
of reason and conscience, and the fear and love of God. 

3. Another thing included in the formation of a right character, 
is the culture of our social nature. We are made by the Creator 
to live in society, to feel attachment to relatives and friends, and 
to rejoice in, and seek the good of others. And it enters as an 
essential element into the formation of a ght character, that the 
affections growing out of this part of our nature, should be elicited 
and improved, and kept in warm and vigorous play in the bosom. 
Special pains should be taken-in the spring season of life, to sup- 
press the selfish affections which are so natural to the human heart, 
and to cultivate those of an opposite character—the kind and the 
benevolent, the self-sacrificing and the generous. ‘The young 
should early and assiduously be exercised in acts. of benevolence 
and kindness towards those around them. ‘They should grow up 
under the impression that they are not to live to themselves ; that 
it is both their duty and their happiness to feel and take an interest 
in the welfare of others ; and that to be honored, useful and hap- 
py in the world, ‘they must join themselves in fellowship and love 
to the destinies of their race, to the good of all who come within 
the range of their influence. This forms one of the brightest traits 
of the human character, and is sure to win the love and esteem of 
all who behold it. “We admire a character of high intelligence ; 
we reverence a character of stern integrity ; but we love a character 
of kindness and benevolence. It wins upon .our affections; it 
steals over the heart: with an attractive, subduing influence, and 
we are instinctively drawn to one whose social feelings are warm 
and generous, and who is seen to feel a benevolent interest in his 
fellow-beings around him. 

4. Another element in the formation of a right character is in- 
tellectual culture. If I say but a word on this topic, it is not be- 
cause that in itself it is of little importance, but because there is 
little danger of its being overlooked or undervalued. ‘‘ The intel- 
lect being the great instrument by which men compass their wishes, 
it draws more attention than any of our other powers.” The 
great object of education, as it is usually conducted, is to cultivate 
the intellect; and this is often done to the great neglect of the 
so¢ial and moral part of our being. Where this is the case, 
it i$ a great loss, and frequently a great injury to the char- 
acter.. God estimates men more by their hearts than by their 
inteJlects; and more by their virtues and piety than by their 
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knowledge and skill; and more of the happiness and usefulness of 
life depends on the proper cultivation of our social and moral 
powers than of our intellectual. And yet we all love to see the 
character adorned with intelligence, with clearness and force of 
thought, with well formed mental habits. The great mistake is, 
not that too much attention is paid to the cultivation of the intellect, 
but too little to the cultivation of the conscience and the heart. 
Every young person should strive to make the most of his under- 
standing. He should use all the means in his power to strengthen 
and sharpen his intellect; should learn to think, to reason, to 
judge, and to acquire knowledge from all the sources to which he 
can gain access. ‘This is not only a shining ornament of the char- 
acter, but a principal instrument of usefulness in the world, and 
also of pure and lasting enjoyment. I will simply add under this 
head, that it is a great mistake, when the primary object of educa-“ 
tion is thought to be the gaining information, the acquisition of 
knowledge. It is rather to invigorate and enlarge the mind, to 
quicken and improve its faculties, to acquire habits of attention, of 
thought and investigation., An architect must get ready his tools 
before he can build his edifice. A single sentence which fell un- 
der my observation some thirty years ago, had more influence on 
my intellectual habits, than any entire yolume I everread. It was 
this—‘‘ The great object of a juvenile education, is not to acquire 
knowledge, but to provide, against the age of twenty-five, a mind, 
well regulated and prepared to acquire knowledge.” 

5. -I add, as another element in the formation of a right charac- 
ter, the cultivation of our moral nature. This is to draw out and 
direct to their proper objects what are called the active principles 
of our nature,—those that relate to duty, to responsibility to God. 
Such principles the Creatér has implanted within us; and they 
are by far the most important part of our mental constitution, as 
upon the right training and use of them, depends our character in 
the sight of God, and our destiny in eternity. We are all con- 
scious of possessing a power which distinguishes: between right 
and wrong ; which bids us, with a voice of authority, to do what 
is right and abstain from what is wrong; and which points us to 
another world as the place where we are to reap the consequences 
of our actions in this state of probation. And our character, to 
be formed aright, must be formed on this great truth ; formed for 
both worlds, Hence it is of supreme importance that the young 
should early be-trained to a quick and tender sense of duty, to a 
sacred regard for truth and right, to a love of virtue and abhorrence 
of vice, to decision and firmness in the path of rectitude, to the 
fear and love of God, and obedience-to his will as the great end 
and aim of their being. Where this moral culture is early begun 
and judiciously pursued, it does more than anything, or than every- 
thing else, to develope and improve all the other faculties of the 
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soul ; it brings the appetites and passions under due control, puri- 
fies and élevates the affections, gives vigor and scope to our beney- 
olent feelings, allies us in loye and hope to the-Infinite Mind, and 
forms a character at once intelligent, amiable, virtuous and pious, 

6. I have thus given a brief. view of the elements of a rightl 
formed character. In what I lave said, I have aimed to leave the 
impression that such a character is not ours by nature ; it is not the 
product of birth, nor of chance, but it is to be acquired by diligent 
cultivation, by judicious unremitted toil. Every human being‘has 
within him capacities of growth and improvement; but they are 
only capacities, the raw material, if I may so speak, out of which 
character is to be formed; and the formation of a right character 
requires intense, unrelaxing effort. There is not the difference 
which some imagine between the original capacities of men. 
The chief difference is made by the culture which is bestowed on 
our original capacities. Men are, to a very great extent, what 
they make themselves. All havea work to do for themselves, 
which no earthly power can accomplish for them. The universal 
Father, it has been truly said, does not give to one of his children 
bread and to another a stone, but he has given to all the power of 
acquiring a right character; -of being intelligent, virtuous, good. 
And this power he has placed in the soul. It is not far that we 
have to seek for it, or long that we have to wait for it; itis within 
us, and it is ours to exercise it with diligence and care, that the 
faculties with which-the Creator has endued us, may be brought 
out, cultivated, and raised to’ the highest pitch of excellence of 
which we are capable. 

I cannot dismiss this part of my subject without offering a few 
hints, and they will be only hints, as to the means of acquiring a 
right character. 

6. Form a clear and definite idea of the character you wish 
to acquire. How does the artist proceed when he wishes to chisel 
a Venus Medici, or an Apollo Belvidere, from the coarse, unshapen 
marble? He seizes upon the image he wishes to create, keeps it 
distinctly before his mind’s eye, and falls to his work, chipping off 
from the block, and rasping and polishing, till the statue stands 
before him in all the beauties of the mental image. So in forming 
a right character, image to your mind what that characteris; form 
a distinct conception of its essential elements; and how they 
should be combined so as to constitute a character of true excellence 
and worth; and keeping the full, bright idea steadily in view, 
fall to work, like the artist, upon the rough materials within you, 
and go on shaping and moulding them till you realize in your own 
_— the character you had conceived as worthy of attainment. 

e who forms a clear, full idea of what he wishes and ought to be, 
has by that act, half accomplished his object, and only needs to go 
on, to be sure of complete success. 
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8. Be fully persuaded that you can acquire a right eharacter— 
that the thing ts practicable. ‘This is essential to resolute purpose 
and vigorous effort to attain the character you wish to acqiire. As 
you must believe in order to be saved, so you must believe in order 
to become great and good and useful. Here it is that young per- 
sons are most apt to fail. ‘They have no just idea of what they 
are capable of being and doing. ‘They are not duly conscious of 
the improvableness of the immortal, godlike powers within them. 
Progress is the great law of our being, the very end for which the 
Creator made us; and this truth-should be deeply and_ practically 
felt, if we would rise high in intellectual and moral excellence. I 
remember to have read many years‘ago, in my Virgil—possunt quia 
osse videntur.; and I then learnt that a*full persuasion of our 
ability to do well, is one of the most powerful motives to excel- 
lence, and the surest pledge of ‘success: . 

9. Form the deliberate and solemn purpose that you will attain 
to excellence of character; and that you will make the most and 
the best of the powers which God has ‘given you. ‘‘ Without 
this resolute purpose, the best means are worth litile, and with it 
the poorest become mighty.’’ It is little that one has native 
talents and the best means. of improving them, teachers and books 
and all necessary helps to mental culture,—all will be unavailing 
unless he brings himself under a full determination to cultivate his 
talents, and faithfully to use the means that are given him of form- 
ing.a character of true excellence. Resolution in this. case is well- 
nigh omnipotent. The purpose, I will excel, once. deliberately 
taken and firmly fixed-in the mind, wakes up a consciousness of 
new power, breathes new confidence and earnestness into the 
bosom, overcomes difficulties or turns them into assistances, and 
reaches forward triumphantly to the attainment of the object aimed 
at. No one ever knows what he can accomplish till he tries, and 
no one ever tries but under the impulse. of a strong and settled 
purpose to do the best he can. , , 

‘¢ Tt is in me and it shall come out,” said Sheridan, after repeat- 
ed mortifying failures in attempting to speak in Parliament; ‘¢ itis 
in me and it shal] come out ;”’ and this single purpose made him 
what he afterwards became, one of the most distinguished orators 
and statesmen of which British history can. boast. ‘He who is 
thoroughly determined, cost what it may, to form a good character, 
will not, cannot fail of his end. He may not be rich; he may. not 
be great, as that term is usually understood ; but sure as he lives, 
he will acquire what he would not exchange fot mines of wealth, 
nor for the hosannahs of a world, virtue, intelligence, substantial 
worth of character. 

10. Another.means of forming a right character, is to place one’s 
self in circumstances and under influences which are adapted to 
awaken the latent energies of the soul, and call them forth in vig- 
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orous, persevering action. It is a just remark, that men are ‘the 
creatures of circumstances. ' ‘hey are made what they are, nétse 
much by direct instruction, whether in the school, in the academy, 
or in the college, as by the influences which act upon them eve 
day, and in every condition of life.. These influences are derived 
from all things around and above us; from the books we read, from 
the soviety we frequent, from our hours of leisure and employment, 
from ee we see and hear and do; and whether: they shall 
serve to elevate or depress, to help or to hinder us in the formation 
of a right character, will depend very much upon the force of our 
will, or the particular attitude in which we choose to place our- 
selves in relation to the influences referred to. Whether a young 

on shall read good books or bad, shall associate with wise men 
or fools, shall place himself in a situation adapted to form him to 
habits of virtue and intelligence, or the opposite, is very much a 
matter of his own choice ; and aceording as he chooses right or 
wrong in the case, such in all: probability will be his future charac- 
ter. » Here lies the great field of self-cujture. It is in choosing 
what circumstance we will place ourselves in, and what kind of 
influences shall act upon us, in the various intercourse and pursuits 
of life. ‘The question is often asked by,the young, how shall I 
obtain an education? My friends, everything will educate you. 
The objects of creation, the world in which you live, will educate 
you. Your conversation and your company will educate you. Your 
amusements and your daily occupations will educate you. The 
trains of feeling and thought that hourly pass through your mind, 
the appetites and passions you indulge, your purposes, plans and 
daily actions, in a word, everything that moves you from 
within, or aéts upon you from without, all, all will educate you, 
mould your dispositions, form your habits, establish your character. 
This great truth should always be present to your mind, and lead 
you, as far as practicable, to surround yourself with such influences 
as are fitted to elicit your talents, to increase your knowledge, to 
improve your virtue, to help and establish you in whatever is 
pure, lovely, and of good report. ».Seek the society of the 
wise and the good, and let their eharacter be the model of your 
own. 

11. Make the most of your time. Learn to husband its odd mo- 
ments, to gatherup its fragments that nothing be Jost.—This, in mul- 
titudes of cases, has been a fortune in the pocket, and what is more, 

the “means of -high attainments in knowledge and usefulness. 
‘It is astonishing,’’ says Sir Walter Scott,* “how far even half 
* Sir Walter himself was through life an example of the dilligence he recommends to others; and 
though it may seriously be donbted whether he made the best. use of his time, it is surprising how 
much he was able to accomplish in his way, by the habit, early acquired, of turning to account every 
hour as it passed. While a little child, it is said, he used to creep out of bed and read for several hours 


by fire-light. This hint may lead some youth, who reads this page, to go and do likewise, and for that 
purpose it is here inserted. 
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an hour a day regularly bestowed on one object, will carry a man 
im making himself master of it. .The habit of dawdling away 
time is easily acquired, and so is that of putting every moment to 
some good use.”” 

12. Always have an-object in view—-some subject to be mas- 
tered in the way of reading and study. That great scholar, Dr. 
Johnson, used to advise young people never to be without a book in 
their pocket, to read at times when they have nothing else todo. “ It 
has been by that means,”’ he said, ‘that all my knowledge has 
been gained; except what I have picked up by running, about the 
world with my wits ready to observe, and my tongue ready to 
talk.” . 

13. Use books as you use companions, study the good, but avoid 
the bad. -Do not waste your. time in reading books of mere 
amusement. They are worse than useless. They weaken and 
injure the mind by creating a distaste for all reading of a solid 
and improving character. It would perhaps be too much to pro- 
scribe entirely the reading of npvels, but the less time you spend 
over this class of books, the better.’ Thousands of young per- 
sons have been ruined in their intellectual and moral habits by 
novel reading where one has been benefited by it. 

14. Keep your minds awake and alive to all that is. passing 
around you. Cultivate the habit of observation.. There is not a 
blade of grass, not a flower, not a stone, not an object of creation, 
nor an event of Providence, which properly viewed, will not afford 
you instruction, and help you in the great. work of elevating. and 
Improving your character. Never shrink from effort. ‘Rather in- 
vite it, and study to place yourself in circumstances where you 
must make effort. Man was made to labor. Nothm, great or 


good was ever accomplished without labor, and with labor scarce-s 


yanything is too great or difficult to be accomplished. Aboye 


all, seek the blessing of God on your efforts. Rely on his aid; 


pray to him that he may enlighten, guide and establish you in well- 
doing, and form and fashion you after his own divine image. Itis 
with God to make great and good; and no means,of forming a 
right character is so important, as a cherished sense of dependence 
on Him, and the habit of daily prayer for the assistance of his 
grace. 

With these brief hints as to the means of establishing a charac- 


ter of true excellence, I now proceed to show its great importance,’ 


especially to the young. 

15. Character is the measure of the man—is, indeed, the man. 
It is not birth, nor wealth, nor all the distinctions of rank and 
fortune that make the man. He is what his character is, what his 
soul, his mind is, in the exercise of its social, intellectual and 
moral powers; and in proportion as any one becomes intelligent, 
disinterested, virtuous, good, he rises asa man. He elicits and 
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brings into action the distinctive elements of his humanity, and 
grows in resemblance to higher and nobler natures. This should 
be a consideration of great weight with every young person, 
Character is everything to him, for it is himself, himself feeling, 
thinking, choosing, acting. The infant is not a man, the youth is 
not a man, nor is the adult a man, any further than the distinetive 
powers of his humanity are evolved and directed to their proper 
objects in the attainment of their properends. I call hima man, 
and him only, who has the power of self-government and keeps 
his appetites and passions in subjection to his higher nature; who 
knows how to think, to reasonand judge; in whose bosom the virtues 
of benevolence and justice and love find a home, and who, linking 
himself with his race in sympathy and good will, rejoices in and 
seeks the happiness of others, lives to the glory of God and his own 
immortal well-being. He is aman, and he is so, because he has 
formed and sustains the character of aman. _, All others, the low, 
the vicious, the ignorant, those who neglect their noble powers and 
live, devoted to the objects of sense and time,—these approximate 
to animals more than to men, they debase and dishonor their hu- 
manity and sort themselves with the beasts that perish. 

16. Character, I mean of course right character, is a source 
of the purest and most lasting happiness. It is always connected 
with peace of mind, with self-respect, with the full, sweet music of 
an approving conscience. The happiness derived from earthly 
possessions is uncertain, transient. If you have wealth, that may 
make to itself wings and fly away. If you have honor, that is a 
puff of air, and is gone in amoment. If you have pleasures, such 
as the world affords, they satisfy not, even while they last, and 
are evanescent as the wind. If you. have friends, they may 
prove unfaithful and entirely fail youin atime of need. Butachar- 
acter based on intelligence, virtue, worth, can never fail you. It 
is a part of yourselves, wrought into the very texture and being of 
the soul. The changes of time cannot reach it. Disappointments 
and trials do but improve it. It goes with you into all places, at- 
tends you through every vicissitude and stage of life. It sustains 
and delights, alike at home and abroad, by night and by day, in 
solitude and in society, in sickness and in health, in life and in 
death, in time and eternity. What the Apostle says of charity, is 
equally true of the happiness resulting from a good character. It 
never fails. It is like the tree of life whose leaf never withers, 
and whose fruit shall refresh you during eternal ages. 

17. Character is everything to the young, as it secures for 
them the love and esteem of the wise and the good. There is not 
so lovely a sight on earth, as that of a young person growing up 
under the influence of virtue, intelligence, piety ; forming a char- 
acter of true excellence, and preparing thus to act worthily the 
part assigned to him:on the stage of life. Welove to sce a flower 
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open its bosom to drink in the warm influences of heaven, that its 
beauties and its fragrance may be increased and diffused around. 
But how much more lovely to behold an immortal mind, in the 
morning of its being, expanding itself to the vivifying beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness, that its living energies may be drawn 
forth, and itself be formed for usefulness here, and glory hereafter. 
God looks down with approbation upon such a youth and loves 
him, Angels rejoice over him as a hopeful heir of Heaven ; and all 
below, whose good opinion is of any value, readily accord to him 
their affection and esteem. A good character is a badge of excel- 
lence that cannot long lie concealed. It needs no trumpet to make 
it known to the world. Its virtues may for a season be obscured 
by adverse circumstances, as the light of the sun sometimes is, 
the passing of clouds over its disk. But they soon shine 
with brighter splendor ; and when shedding their lustre over. the 
character of the young, they are sure to attract the notice and draw 
forth the love of all who know them. Young persons are in gen- 
eral but little aware how many eyes are fixed upon them, and how 
\ a the intelligent and observing part of the community are to 
iscern and to mark the. buddings of disposition and habit within 
them, and to foresee what is to be their character in future life. 
And though I would not make the good opinion of others the first 
or principal incentive to excellence, still, it is but a Christian sen- 
timent to say, ‘‘ that the loving favor,’ the esteem and respect of 
the wise and the good, ‘‘is to be chosen rather than silver and 
gold,” is, indeed, next to the approbation of God and our own 
minds, a source of the purest happiness of which are capable in 
the present world. 

18. Character is everything to the young, as it is the surest 
means of success in life. It is better than the most ample fortune ; 
it is better than the most honorable parentage ; it is better than the 
patronage of rich and powerful friends. A young person of es- 
tablished character, of virtuous principles, of good conduct, though 
he be poor, and left to his own unaided efforts, will rarely fail to 
make a way for himself in the world. He may be assailed by 
misfortune, he may lose his health, orfall into adverse circumstances, 
and so be embarrassed and depressed. in his course ; but as a gen- 
eral rule, it’ cannot be questioned, that a fair character, a character 
for intelligence, virtue, worth, is the surest pledge of success in 
life—For many years I have been accustomed to watch, with great 
interest, the fortunes of the young in their progress in life; and 
long since have I come to the settled conclusion, that in so far as 
success is concerned, whether in the learned professions, or in the 
ordinary business of men, character, virtue, intelligence, a well- 
regulated mind and heart, is of higher value than heirship to the 
richest estate; than all outward advantages whatever. Such an 
estate, such advantages are — apt to inflate with ‘pride, to lead 
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to imprudeéhce, to idleness and vice ; and where this is the case, it 
takes but a short time to squander a fortune and bar every door to 
respectability and happiness. But character, I repeat, never fails, 
It makes friends, subdues enemies, creates funds, opens the gates 
of opportunity, draws around its possesser patronage and support, 
makes for him a sure and easy way to wealth, to honor and happi- 
ness. “Were I to choose for a young’person between a fortune of 
a hundred thousand dollars, and a character of being intelligent, 
virtuous, enterprising, I should instantly choose for him character ; 
nor should have a doubt that in making such a choice, I had 
done the best possible:thing for him, in respect to his interest in 
this world. = ae! 
* * * * * * * * * 
19. I close with the remark that the young should prize a right 
character above all éarthly good, and seek to obtain it as an object 
of supreme desire. Such a character, my young friends, you may 
attain. It is not an impossibility ; not something which you may 
contemplate and desire, but never acquire. No, the elements of 
character are within you, and on you it depends to cultivate and 
combine them; to give them that form and coloring which you 
wish your character to possess. God has given you, a social, an 
intellectual, a moral, and an immortal nature; but these properties 
must be drawn out and improved with assiduous care, or they will 
avail you nothing as to the great end for which they were implant- 
ed within you. And now, eniphatically, is the time when the great 
work of forming a character demands your special attention. The 
present is with you the seed time of life. Itis the spring season 
of disposition and habit; the forming, fixing period. More depends 
on the course taken by a young person from twelve to eighteen ot 
twenty years of.age, than on any other, or than on all other por- 
tions of life. Those of you who are now passing that period, 
are receiving impressions and forming habits that will very likely 
decide your character and your course for the whole of your future 
being. . With this solemn fact in view, consider what it is desirable 
you should be ; what character possess during all future time and 
forever—and then remember that now is the best season, perhaps, 
the only one you will ever have to acquire that character, or secure 
that highest good of your present and eternal well-being. 
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A SABBATH AMONG THE HILLS. 


' Nor midst the kneeling crowd 
Whose prayers from thrice ten thousand shrines ascend, 
And in one sweet and solemn incense blend, 
alg om all the land, unto its God, 
This day its Sabbath homage doth my spirit send. 


Here where the solitude ‘ 
Of the old mountains speaks alone of Thee, 
Nor eye, oh Father, save Thine own may see 
Its secret rites, nor voice nor step intrude 
On its unspoken prayer, here let me bend the knee. 


These hills to heaven that reary 
In summer’s seauty robed, their giant headsy: ) 
My temple walls,—its roof yon arch ‘that spreads 
From pole to pole its azure calm and clear, 
Wide as the boundless Love its smile o’er earth that sheds. 


This giddy height of rock, 
Where the young eagles fold their wearied wings, 
My altar,—while the torrent’s, voice, that flings 
Far down yon rugged chasm its foamy shock, 
Meet hymn, oh Lord, for this, thy mountain temple, sings. 


Above, beneath, around, - 
A solemn spirit of God’s Sabbath broods,— 
All stir of life, through these deep solitudes, 
Awed into reverent silence,—hushed each sound 
That through the summer day is, wont to fill the woods. 


Nor step nor cry is heard 
Of the wild things these pathless shades that roam— 
Nor the bee’s drowsy-murmur, speeding hone— 
Nor tiny insect’s hum—nor song of bird— 
Nor whirring rush of wing—through the deep stillness come. 


wey 
While soft o’er yon old trees, 
That like a sea of verdure ’neath me lie, 
Scarce even quivering, as it hovers by, 
The aspen’s lightest leaf, this gentle breeze 
Seems some faint breath of viewless spirits floating nigh. 


. But Ia troubled heart, 
Oh, Father, bring, with darkest thought oppressed, 
On Thee its aching weariness to-rest— 
Oh, let this hour its holy calm impart, 
As waves the halcyon’s wing o’er ocean’s stormy breast. 


My brow no furrow wears, 
Yet heavy on my spirit’s strength hath borne 
A weight of many sorrow y worn. 
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The iron pressure in my soul—and tears 
Have darkly clouded o’er my day’s expanding morn, 


. The glory and the light 
Of life, before youth’s kindling eye that.spread, 
Wooing through — of flowers its joyous tread, 
ve faded from my disenchanted sight, 
And desert thorns and roeks remain alone instead. 


And as a weary child 
Longeth to sink upon its mother’s breast— 
Or ee for its distant nest 
e wounded bird—with yearning deep and wild, 
Oft *neath the tall green grass I sigh to sink to rest, 


Where never more may come, 
Nor canker-worm of care, nor faith betrayed, 
Nor friendship wronged, nor the dark ruin made 
When sudden blight sweeps o’er the opening bloom 
Of young Hope's fairest flowers, in Eden hues arrayed 


And where shal] cease to be 
Murmured the anguished accents of farewell, 
And tears no more start at the funeral knell,» 
And all forgot each death-like agony 
Full many a silent heart remembereth here too well. 


When from the stains of earth 
That here to its bright essence darkly cling, 
All pure again, the unchained soul shall spring, 
Back to the long lost heaven of its birth, 
And at truth’s fountain source shall plume its radiant wing. 


And from the mystery 
Of Life and Death the cloudy veil shall part, 
And this deep passion that consumes the heart, 
For light and love denied it here, in Thee 
Its destined end shall find, all Light and Love that art ! 


Too long, alas! too long, 
Lapped in enchanted sleep my soul hath laid, 
And of its own wild visioris idols made, 
Thee all forgot, and all unused my eae. 
And wandering heart, to pray as once my childhood prayed. 


In chastened humbleness, - 
Again I turn’d to Thee—oh, teach me still, 
Father, to bow my spirit to thy will, 
And ’midst each pang thou send’st'to know and biess 
The hidden good that lurks beneath each form of ill. 


Teach it, oh God again 
On Thee to rest alone—and here to find 
In love and labor for its suffering kind, 
That ry which it hath sought in vain 
In scurces that but tempt to mock the craving mind, 
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* * * 


Cloudlessly now, behold, 
The sun hath sunk beneath the flaming west, 
And gloriously on yon tall mountain crest, 
Glows yet a lingering coronal of gold, 
While o’er the depths below night’s gathering shadows rest. 


: And from the darkened sky 
Start now, to guide my footsteps’ homeward way, 
Yon, orbs, revealed not to the sunlit day— 
‘ Oh, grant that ever thus upon my eye, 
Through shades of earthly grief, truth’s heav’n-kindled ray ! 


Tar Eacir’s Nest, Tanontc Mountains, N. Y. 





THE JEWISH RULER. 


BY MISS LOUISE M. BRAWNER, 


There was & man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews—the same came to Jesus 
by night.—St. John, . ili. 


Darkness encircled the land called Holy—night, with her train 
of shadows, mantled mountain and hill and valley, and deep sea 
and placid lake and gurgling rivulet. There were no stars visible ; 
the sweet sparkling things were hidden behind dense clouds that 
had been clustering in the heavens since the decline of day, and 
the fair, pale moon ventured not to glance from beneath her vapory 
mantle, lest she should behold somé devastation on earth, for a 
rude and terrible storm was portending. All nature appeared con- 
scious of the approaching battle of the elements, and grein their 
murmurings. Men, women, and children, birds, beasts, and in- 
sects remained quiet and expectant. Soon the artillery of heaven 
disturbed the calm, and flash after flash of lurid flame illumined the 
vast concave and revealed the sea beneath—the cities, towns, and 
villages, the hill sides and pleasant vales of blessed Palestine. 
Proudest among its proud places stood Jerusalem, her — pal- 
aces, her stately towers, her splendid domes and spires and tem- 

les brightening under each successive gleam shot from the electric 
Cciean: The reverberating thunder and the long streams of bril- 
liant lightning were accompanied by thick and fast-falling rain- 
drops, as though an ocean above gave vent to its superfluous waves. 

In an apartment of a rich and sumptuous dwelling of that East- 
ern climate, sat one of its lovliest daughters, now ministering ten- 
derly to a tall and stately man who tossed upon a couch in alt the 
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restlessness of a troubled spirit, and anon gazing on the conflict 
without. The chamber was supplied with every luxury, and 
lighted by lamps emitting a sweet and pleasant odor, while upon 
the forms of its occupants shone jewels of rare beauty and value, 
and robings from the most famed looms of the age. The storm 
continued an hour, and then the dark drapery fell from the blue 
vault, and the beautiful stars were disclosed to view one by one, 
like glittering gems, and the moon, gentle and smiling, scattered 
her rays until the expansive sky was flooded with mellow light, 
softening and beautifying every object. The breath of counties 
flowers—such flowers as bloom but in Eastern lands—floated up 
and filled the atmosphere with delicious fragrance, while every- 
thing seemed to whisper— 


There’s light to follow darkness e’er— 

There’s joy for those who doubt and fear 

There’s calm when threat’ning storms are done— 
There’s peace for all beneath the sun. 


“Look up, my lord, the elements have stayed their contention 
—look up, I pray, and gladden the heart of thy handmaiden,” 
murmured the lute-like tones of Serah, the wife of Nicodemus. 
“The gloomy clouds obscure the celestial orb no longer—all is 
brightness.” 

he ruler pressed his hand upon the heart that throbbed wildly 
beneath his costly robe of purple and fine linen, and sighing, re- 
plied, ‘* There is no brightness in my soul, Serah ; there is naught 
but darkness and gloom always. In halls of state, in synagogue 
or temple, at home by thy side, my adored, tranquillity eludes me, 
and doubts of a future kingdom, thoughts of another life disturb 
my bosom.”’ ; 

‘¢ Hast thou heard the Nazarene ?”’ questioned his beautiful lis- 
tener, while to her face there sprang an expression of awe and re- 
verence. ‘‘ Hast thou hearkened to the great teacher whose fame 
has extended all over our lovely land, the ambassador of God, 
whose voice has been heard on Olivet’s mount, in the garden, by 
the stream so dear to my heart, and elsewhere?’ And there was 
that in the light of the speaker’s beaming countenance, that told a 
Christian woman’s undying faith in Him, who had gathered around 
him so many. of her fair sisters, 

“ He is an imposter, Serah; he has deceived thee and others— 
our Messiah is yet to come,”’ spoke the ruler. 

‘¢ Dost forget the miracles he has performed? There was no 
deception in the awakening of the noble brother of the fair sisters 
of Bethany from the slumbers of the grave—in the resuscitation of 
the only son of the widow of Nain, and-the sweet childish daugh- 
ter of Jairus, nor in the healing of poor wasted frames.” 

“‘ Ah! Serah, can he heal the mind? Can this boasted one dis- 
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pel the doubts and fears that have gathered in sad confusion about 
my aching bosom ?” and the ruler hid his noble countenance amid 
the rich cushions of the sumptuous couch on which he had been 
seeking repose in vain. 

His companion placed her soft hand on his head, and bending 
down, whispered in his ear. . He rose from his pillow and fiun 
his arm around her fair person, drew her to his side, and. said, 
‘¢ Weary of thy presence, my loved one? Weary of aught so good 
and true? Sooner the golden sun forget his risings and declinings, 
the moon to gladden the earth with her smile, the stars to apaifile 
on heaven’s robe, the blossoms we love to fling their fragrance on 
the breeze ; sooner all things forget their appointed destinies, than . 
I remember not thy affection, thy truth, thy gentle devotion.’? 

The Jewish wife bent modestly beneath the glance of her lord, 
cherished next to her God, and murmurmed, ‘‘ Thanks, thanks— 
and now hearken to thy servant. Whose power bade the clouds 
disperse, and unmantled the glory of the night-gems, stayed the 
rain and the swift-footed lightning, kept us here unscathed by the 
fiercely contending ‘elements, reaches my heart and thine! Go to 
the Bethlehemite and learn what thou wouldst of a future state.” 

There had long been a shadow on the brow of Nicodemus, a 
grief in his bosom unrevealed, and this shadow had deepened, this 
grief had grown heavier and darker, until his noble form bent un- 
der its influence. Amid the halls of state he remained gloomy and 
abstracted ; and when he sought his rich and gorgeous dwelling, 
and encountered the soft caresses of his dark-eyed Serah, his troub- 
lous dreams increased, his mental inquietude became insupporta- 
ble, and he longed in the bitterness of his spirit to die. Now he 
trembled beneath the music-words that greeted his ear, but he re- 

lied,— 
“ Men will scoff at me, Serah—my people will denounce the 
traitor to the religion of’his fathers.”? And he rose to his feet and 
paced the apartment impatiently, while his companion poured forth 
the language of condolence, though her full heart was overflowing 
with sadness for his anguish. Oh! woman—woman! what is not 
thine to do and suffer ! Fuece * 

“‘ Seek the one I have named, my lord; seek him to night ;” 
she replied. ‘‘ His voice steals on the heart like the melodies of 
our minstrels, and each tone will bring thee peace.” 

“‘ Not to-night—oh ! not to-night can I seek peace,” exclaimed 
the ruler. ‘The season of darkness is not a time to unveil the 
soul.” 

‘¢ There is a flower, my master,’’ meekly answered the Jewess, 
‘that unfolds its petals when all eyes are shrouded save His to 
whom its fragrance floats up. It pours its incense out in darkness 
and secrecy. Be like that plant, and bare thy breast to the gaze 
of heaven.” 
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What cannot the persuasions of the gentle and*pure effect ? 

Nicodemus sought the abode of the Nazarene, and uttering his 
simple ‘‘ Rabbi, Rabbi,’? was admitted to his presence. Fair asa 
woman’s were the broad brow, the delicate cheek, and full orbs of 
that lowly one, while the long floating curls of radiant hair lent a 
wondrous beauty to the meek countenance. He spoke, and the 
ruler hearkened as to a strain of celestial minstrelsy—fear fled 
away, doubts vanished, and to his heart there stole a thrilling sen- 
sation of perfect happiness. He knelt and worshipped in sincerity, 
atid when the first faint streak of the early dawn became visible, 
he left the side of his angelic instructor and sought his proud home, 
thenceforth to live for that eternal and fadeless clime allotted to 
those who are ‘‘ born again.” 

Jerusalem’s pride has been humbled in the dust—centuries have 
sunk to their graves—nations have risen and fallen, but the power 
of the teacher still remains ; it is glorious, illimitable. 


He beholds us, he loves us, he hears us alway ; 

In the darkness of midnight, the brightness of day ; 
Though his reign on the rude earth forever is past, 
From yon heaven arched o’er us, his blessings are east. 





THE DREAM. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I Hap a dream—a strange, wild dream— 
Said a voice at early light ; 

And even yet its shadows. seem 
To linger in my waking sight. 


Earth, green with spring, and fresh with dew, 
_ And bright with morn, before me stood, 
And airs just wakened softly blew 
On the young blossoms of the wood. 


Birds warbled in the sprouting shade, 

Bees hummed amid the whispering grass, 
And children prattled as they played 

Beside the rivulet’s dimpling glass. 


Fast climbed the sun—the flowers were flown; 
There played no children in the glen; 

For some were gone, and some were grown 
To blooming dames and bearded men. 


. 
























The Dream. 





*T was noon, ’t was summer—I beheld 
Woods darkening in the flush of day, 
And that bright rivulet spread and swelled, 
A mighty stream with creek and bay. 


And here was love, and-there was strife, 
And mirthful shouts and wrathful cries, 

And strong men, struggling as for life, 
With knotted limbs and angry eyes. 


Now stooped the sun—the shades grew thin; 
The rustling paths were piled with leaves ; 

And sun-burnt groups were gathering in, 
From the shorn field, its fruits and sheaves. 


The river heaved with sullen sounds ; 
The chilly wind was sad with moans ; 

Black hearses passed, and burial-grounds 
,Grew thick with monumental stones. - 


Still waned the day; the wind that chased 
The j clouds blew chiller yet ; 

The woods were stripped, the fields were waste ; 
The wintry sun was near its set. 


And of the young, and strong, and fair, 
A lonely remnant, grey and weak, 


_ Lingered, and shivered to the air 


Of. that bleak shore and water bleak. 


Ah ! age is drear, and death is cold ! 

I turned to thee, for thou wert near, 
And saw thee withered, bowed, and old, 
. And woke, all faint with sudden fear, 


°*T was thus I heard the dreamer say, 
And bade her clear her brow ; 

“For thou and J, since childhood’s day, 
Have walked in such a dream till now. 


«Then, while the shadowy show departs, 
Watch me with trusting eye, and take 
Deep'into calm and faithful hearts, 
Its holy meaning, till we wake.” 
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‘WHAT CONSTITUTES TRUE HAPPINESS IN 
THE CONJUGAL STATE. 





BY REV. A. A. LIPSCOMB. 


One of the most serious errors that can occupy the mind, is that 
which regards marriage as an end in itself. Such is not a correct 
view of this important relation. If it be so contemplated, each 
party will inevitably feel that nothing more remains to be effected. 
The object was possession; that secured, all vigilance of thought 
ceases—the disposition to please vanishes—affection relapses into 
‘indifference, and kind-hearted attentions become unknown. The 
true idea of marriage is, that it is a means, and not an end—Pro- 
vidence designed it to sustain this character. If it have most re- 
sponsible duties—if it bring the most solemn of all engagements, 
it is with reference to our happiness ; and, consequently, wedded 
bliss is only to be sought in the faithful discharge of wedded obli- 
gations. ‘The husband and wife virtually separate themselves, in 
a measure, from the outer world, and covenant before God to pro- 
mote each other’s pleasure. The first and last sentiment should be, 
that they are to be a mutual blessing. To look to the external 
world for their happiness—seek it in the crowded saloon—to repair 
to the next neighbor’s to find it, is a sacrifice of the great principle 
on which such a union is based. Let the parties be thrown upon 
themselves for pleasure, and marriage will be constantly viewed as 
a means to secure it. Everything will be avoided that would tend 
to mar domestic tranquillity. The business of each day will be to 
remove all grounds of irritation—to soothe asperities of temper— 
to cultivate increasing nearness of relation, and to form their own 
natures in the same mould. Married persons should ever remem- 
ber that their happiness hangs on the perpetuation of those senti- 
ments and feelings which originally drew them together. The in- 
teresting days that preceded their union ought to be unceasingly 
lived over and over, until their spirit becomes the spirit of life— 
Who can recur to those moments, when love had been but recently 
enshrined in the heart, when fancy had but one image before her 
vision—when memory was lost in hope, and hope merged in the 
certainties of reality, and not realize that the past has a wondrous 
im over human emotions? Blissful was the prelude season, 

right and beautiful like the days that steal upon us in the wintry 
time as sweet harbingers of the soft spring. Anxiety quickened 
the play of feeling, and affection, tender and ardent, made every 
heart-string give forth the richest melody. The intensity of ro- 
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mance was equalled, without its follies ; and the valor of chivalry 
was realized, without its vices. Was there a moment then, when 
an unkind word would have been uttered? Was there an hour, 
then, when the society of the chosen one would not have been 
preferable to any other fellowship. Let the married preserve those 
fervent feelings, generous sentiments,.and noble principles—let 
them be corrected by experience and matured by wisdom—let them 
reign supreme in the bosom without changing into reserve and in- 
difference, and it will be found, that, though flowers wither and 
foliage fades, the joys of the spirit have the element of immortality 
within them. 

The respective spheres of husband and wife ought to.be kept 
sacred by each other. Any attempt to destroy the line of separa- 
tion between them will be succeeded by the same results that 
always follow an infringement of natural law. Each one has a 
prescribed part to perform. To vary from it, is to produce dis- 


‘order. A meddlesome disposition is the bane of domestic comfort. - 


It is invariably associated with narrow views and captious feelings. 
As a feeble member of the physical frame is ever drawing disease 
to itself, so this temper is continually attracting circumstances of 
peevish excitement. It has as many eyes as Argus, and they are 
all cRoss-EYES, in a double sense. A strict watch should be ex- 
ercised over the mind, in respect to this besetment. It grows so 
rapidly that it must be checked in its incipiency. The strength of 
conscience must be made to bear upon it. The minds of nume- 
rous individuals are so constituted that INFIRMITIEs are not felt to 
be evils. Moral principle is, therefore, not called in to aid in their 
extermination. Strange fallacy of judgment. Nothing is beyond 
the jurisdiction of conscience—nothing is unworthy of close atten- 
tion, that involves correct sentiment and elevated feeling. A pin 
may mae life as well as a dagger. A small substance in the 
eye may affect the sight. We call these things insignificant ; they 
are LITTLE matters. Are they, indeed? ,So much the greater 
blame is to be attached to us if they be. suffered to distract domes- 
tic life. Are they LITTLE? Try to overcome them, and you will 
see that Omnipotence will have to aid you in the effort. The se- 
renity of the fireside is seldom endangered by vice. Fortunately 
for the world, the most vicious of human creatures are not. gene- 
rally found in the bonds of marriage. Petty trifles form the trial 
and the exposure. The very things that public opinion cannot 
reach are the things that wreck the hopes of wedded blessedness. 
To have the entire control over them is an:important feature in do- 
mestic culture. 

If it be desirable to cherish an affectionate spirit, it is equally 
desirable to cultivate such manners as will accord with it. One 
has lived in the world to little purpose who has not observed the 
effect of agreeable behavior. Persons who have no other preten- 
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sions to recommend them often win their way through society by 
this means alone. However erroneous the criterion may be, there 
are but few who do not regard manners as expressive of character, 
A good temper and disagreeable manners are sometimes strange} 
found together. The rough bark of a tree may cover a sm 
skin. Domestic life should present.a happy union of a kind spirit 
and kind manners. Nothing should be overlooked that can pro- 
mote elevated sentiments. If perfect politeness should be any. 
where exhibited, it should be in the relation existing between hus. 
band and wife. There are constant opportunities occurring for the 
display of an affectionate and fervent attachment. There are in- 
numerable little attentions that may be shown to each other with 
no inconsiderable advantage. A tender look—a soothing word— 
a trifling act expressive of esteem, are not without influence, 
They strengthen love. They impress the memory. They render 
intercourse pleasant. Manners have a reflex action upon the spirit 


of their object. If there were no other reason, this should lead to - 


their diligent cultivation. The truth of these observations applies 
especially to the sterner sex. Good husbands are not always for- 
tunate in their manners. The feelings of their wives are frequently 
hurt by their hasty words and inconsiderate acts. A source of un- 
pleasantness is thus kept constantly open. Discord not seldom 
arises from these apparently insignificant causes. When we re- 
member that the ills of life fall the heavier upon delicate woman— 
when we remember that the trials of marriage oppress her the more 
severely, can any carefulness of manner be too great in our conduct 
towards her? No rules can be laid down on the subject of man- 
ners ; but this may be said, that if the mind of each party subordi- 
nate its gratification to the will of the other, and manifest an ap- 
propriate and corresponding style of action, the end will be ob- 
tained. The duties of marriage are both negative and positive. 
We are to abstain from everything that would lessen the power of 
affection, and also, exert all our agency to add to the pleasure of 
the wedded state. The united pair should live for one another, 
in humble subjection to the law of God, and with ceaseless refer- 
ence to the glory of God. Inferior only to that highest and holiest 
sentiment, the sentiment of religion, this conviction should be en- 
throned with them. If adversities should overtake them—if for- 
tune should, in the language of the world, frown upon them, and 
if the firmament above, and the landscape below, should be dark and 
dismal, such a principle, associated with all that is tender and en- 
dearing in human feeling, will only bind them the nearer to each 
other, as the storm that strips the foliage from the tree seems but 
to make its roots strike the deeper into the firm earth. Impulse is 
short-lived ; romance soon decays—but such love expires only in 
the grave. It partially renews the faded scenes of Eden, and al- 
most images the communion and companionship of Heaven. 
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The benign influence of Christianity should be sought to conse- 
crate the domestic relations—to hallow the love of husband and 
wife, and to breathe its blessed benediction over their daily inter- 
course. The office of this benevolent agent is two-fold: it im- 
plants a new affection, love to God, and it purifies and ennobles 
the natural affections of the heart. Ifits glory is seen in the for- 
mer, it is also seen in the latter. Oh, how holy is human love 
under its operation. The thought of immortality adds joy to every 
other joy. A common heaven animates husband and wife by its 
hopes ; a common Saviour is their constant guest. Could we look 
on the objects of our regard in the light of infidelity, what en- 
couragement should we have to cherish affection? If they are to 
perish so soon, if they be but little better than the beasts that de- 
scend to the dust, then what is there to call forth our love? The 
heart cannot bear such mockery. It will not endure it. Never, 
never, never! Better not love at all, if there be no hereafter. 
Better never form an attachment, if death is to triumph over soul 
and body. Thus Christianity chimes with our natural instincts 
and affections. It sanctifies human love, and enshrines it within 
the same sanctuary that contains the love of God. The altar 
within the vail, where the Schekinah rests, and the cherubim 
watch, is dedicated to the glorious Supreme—the altar in the outer 
court is devoted to the chosen object of earthly affection. 





A FOREST HOME. 


Tuey call our dwelling lonely, but they err; 
We have companions in the very winds 
That wake the oak’s rich murmurs, and that stir 
The pine tree’s solemn branches; on our minds 
Fall images of beauty day by day ; 
And sounds of wildest natural music mould 
Our inmost thoughts to peace, and steal away 
All fancies that might make the heart grow cold. 


The glory the autumnal sunset brings, 
The shadows of the changeful «ate that sweep 
Above the trees, as o’er the lyre’s sweet strings 
Runneth a master-hand, arousing deep, 
Undreamed of harmony ; the .varied woods, 
That like a wreath of triumph crown yon hill ;— 
All these have power to cheer our saddest moods, 
And make our hours of joy more joyful still. 


Alas! these words are all too cold and weak, 
They tell but of our joy thedesser part; 

Would that a voice were given us to speak 
The hidden music breathin g at the heart, 
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The thousand lovely thoughts that leap to life 
And, like sweet spirits,-haunt this solitude,— 
The freedom, the forgetfulness of strife;— 
Pain soothed, grief hushed, and care almost subdued. 


Deem not it is in vain that daily thus 
The soul holds commune with the beautiful 
Not only all the past had left with us 
Of sorrow or of care, grows calm and dull, 
Not this alone; for, half unconsciously, 
We gather up a blessed treasure store 
Of ‘sights and sounds, whose beauty shall not die, 
But haunts the secret heart for ever more! 


Our forest lonely? There are kingly oaks 
Lifting their rugged branches as of old, 
When in their shadow rang the battle-strokes 
Of warrior men, long ages dead and cold ; 
The birch-tree waves its tresses in the breeze, 
Th’ unchanging pine defies the tempest’s power, 
The stately beech, a queen among the trees, 
Flings from her moss-grown stems a golden shower. 


There are shy deer that glide across our sight, 
Or pause with lifted neck and glowing eye, 
There are wild owls, that oftentimes at night, 
From tree to tree give out their cheerful cry, 
Yea, many a happy creature round us dwells, 
And we have caught an echo in their bliss, 
And learned to love their haunts, their woods, their dells, 
And @en a home they deem so lone as this ! 


At even-tide, whene’er the driving rain 
Hides from our view the fair autumnal scene, 
Rushing like white-robed ghosts in rapid train, 
Then turn we from what is, to what has been. 
Some gorgeous history of olden time 
Unfolds its pageants to our gladdened sight, 
Or poet’s lay, with sweet returning chime, 
Fills the hushed soul with beaaty and delight. 


Nor deem a home is lonely where a child— 

A gay and happy child— in joy doth move; 
Earth has no other sound so glad and wild 

As in an infant’s laughter: mirth and love 
Beam from a young child’s presence ; and ’tis well 

(E’en by the pow’r Love. gives to sympathise), 
Our worldly wisdom for a time to quell, 

And look around us through a child’s pure eves, 








And still, as Time glides on, we ever feel, 

*T was wisely done to make our dwelling here, 
And take to heart such joys as cannot on 

Like shadows from our grasp ; more and more dear, 
And far more beautiful, doth Nature seem 

To them who daily meet her face to face, 
And learn from her a bliss, that, like.a dream, 
Robes common things with beauty and with grace, 
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Original. 
AMARYLLIS FORMOSISSIMA—AMARYLLIS. 
CLASS HEXANDRIA—ORDER MONOGYNIA. - 


Natural Order—Amarylliacea. 


—— 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


[SEE PLATE.] 


Tus is an ornamental green-house perrenial, bearing dark red - , 
flowers from May to August. The tube is fringed, the @orolla’.. ae 
nodding with a very gaping limb, having the stamen imcluded in“ * 
its lower involute segment. 

‘Tn floral language,’ says Phillips, ‘this flower is made the 
emblem of pripE, and the beauty of the whole splendid genus 
makes the generic name, as well as. emblem, very appropriate, as 
it is derived from a.Greek word meaning splendor. Whe the 
sun shines on its cherry-red corollas they appear as if studdéd with 
gold. The yellow species is much better suited than this:for the 
purpose of ornamening the parterre. This is a native of the south» 
of France, Spain, and Italy, and Thrace. Though brought to Eng-. 
land as early as the time of Queen Elizabeth, it is not oftener found 
in the trans-atlantic parterres than in our own, though their gars 
deners think it avery desirable flower to contrast with the purple 
colcliclum of the autumn, as it usually continues in flower fromthe 
beginning of September to the. middle of November, provided it is 
not planted under the drip of trees and shrubs. , It loves-an open. 4 
situation, and thrives best in a fresh, light, and dry soil. It is ™ 
very hardy, and increases very fast by its viviparous nature. The 
season for transplanting the offset bulbs is from the end of May to i 
the end of July, but not later, as they then begin to'send out new |, * €« 
fibres, and to disturb them after that time will prevent their send-— 
ing up flowers. The bulbs should not be taken out of the ground 
oftener than once in four years, as they. will be found to produce 
stronger and more numerous flowers, It is also one of the flowers 
that may be planted so as to spring out of the turf in many situa- 
tions, and will give a good effect to banks that surround pieces of 
water,’” ‘ ee 


* Ah, lovely flower! what care, what power 

In thy fair structure are ny KY we ; 
2 him who reared thee to this hour 

ithin the garden’s grateful shade.” ae 
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Original. 
WIGWAM IN THE FOREST. 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


[SEE PLATE.] 


Tue Indian wigwam shown in our plate is situated in a Cana- 
dian forest ; in a warmer climate the scene would necessarily be 
somewhat different to suit the temperature. The habitation of the 
Indian is the last thing he cares for;.in making a cabin, he first 
forms a rude frame-work of poles, covering these with the bark of 
trees, fastening the whole together by strips of tough rind. From 
the different shapes they give these, an Indian village always pre- 
sents a strange and confused appearance. We are told that they 
resemble tubs, cones, and sheds, and are from twenty to one hun- 


dred feet long. In common with the early state of society, chim- : 


neys are unknown, the smoke from the fires escaping through an 
aperture in the roof. It is a well known fact that, during winter, 
and mostly in travelling, when practicable, they convert the snow 
itself into a material for building, finding it at such times the warm- 
est and most comfortable. Their furniture is composed of two or 
three vessels for preparing food, made of rude earthenware or stone 
when metal was not obtainable, and some wooden plates and 
spoons ; shells often serving for the latter. We have narratives of 
travellers who tell us that even this apparatus is dispensed with, 
and that the food is eaten with the hands, after being cooked by 
throwing hot stones in a vessel of water containing the food. 

The shape of the canoes is well shown in the engraving ; the 
are made of the bark of a single tree, strengthened in the middle 
by ribs of tough wood, the ends only of bark, and curved upwards. 
They are so light that one man can easily carry a canoe, by means 
of which twelve men can navigate in safety. As the savage thinks 
it inconsistent with his dignity to cultivate food, his great resort is 
hunting, and, consequently, game, in its various modes of pre- 
paration, constitutes the principle article of his diet. At present, 
the beaver, for purposes of traffic, forms the great object of the 
chase, but, apart from such purposes, the deer is the most valuable 
both for food and clothing. The women, who are, in reality, their 
beasts of burden, cultivate a little maize, and catch fish, and these 


employments make up, with dress and war, the sum of savage life. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE-* 


— 


WITH A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE LESSONS OF THE COUNTRY AND THE TOWN, 


Tue author of the Natural History of Selborne was 4 clergy- 
man of the Church of England, a lover and careful observer of 
Nature; who employed his leisure hours in researches connected 
with his native parish of Selborne, South Hampton county, Eng- 
land. Although Mr. White died in 1793, a late British journal 
says, that his book; in\company with those of Bewick and Mon- 
tagu, has had much influence in promoting the tasfe for the study 
of Ornithology in that country. It is written with simplicity and 
elegance, and shows a mind warmed by its favorite pursuits. In 
the biographical sketch, prefixed to the last edition, we are wb 
that ‘ being of an unambitious temper, and strongly attached 
the charms of rurak scenery, he éarly fixed his_residence’ in 4 
native village, where he spent the greater part‘6f his life in lite- 
rary occupations, and especially the study of Nature. This he 
followed with patient assiduity, and a mind ever open'to the lés-: 
sons of piety and benevolence, which such a study is so well cal- 
culated to afford. Thus his days passed tranquil and serene, 
with scarcely any other vicissitudes than those of the seasons, till 
they closed at a mature age.’ | 

We gather from the inscription on his monument, in the chancel 
of the Parish Church, that he was a faithful pastor; dearly loved ' 
by his parishioners and family; kind to the poor; and that he 
died at the advanced age of seventy-seven years. 

The other volume, the title of which accompanies this article, 
is one of a series of reports of scientific surveys, made under the 
auspices of the legislature of Massachusetts, from the year 1830 
to the present time. In the publication before us, the portion of 
most general interest is upon the ‘ Birds of Massachusetts ;’. and 
is executed by the Rev. Witu1am-B. O. Peaszopy, of Springfield, 
in that state. docionk 

The accounts which Mr., Peabody has given of tne birds of his 
state are necessarily incomplete, and are intended to be supple- 
mentary to those of other ornithologists. But they are‘ marked 
by chasteness and beauty ; and show industry, and above all, a 





The Natural History of Selborne, by the late Rev. Gursert Ware, A. M., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With additions by Sir Witt1amM Jaroineg. Philadelphia: Cargy anp LEa. P 

Reports of the Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds of Massachusetts. Published agveably to an order of 
the Legislatare, by the Commissioners on the Zoological and Botanieal Survey of the State. 
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love of this pleasing branch of science, worthy of imitation, and 
which we rejoice to believe is spreading. © Without making an 
analysis of either of these works, we avail ourselves of the fact 
that both these contributions to Natural Science have been far- 
nished by country clergymen, to make some remarks on the oppor. 
tunities and the duty in the country of becoming wise. 

The country, in distinction from TowN, is praised for man 
things. ‘The invalid praises it for its pure air; the merchant and 
professional man praise it for its quiet ; the victim of artificial life 
praises it for its simple pleasures; the ruined speculator turns to 
it, that he,may fulfil the universal law, and earn his bread by the 
sweat of his ms But there-is error mixed with truth here. 
Who does not know many a man of noble character in the country, 
upon whom the breezes that blow there, wake a spirit within, 
which feels pent within its perpetual hills, and who pants fora 
wider sphere of aetion? To whom the green earth, is an ‘ un- 
weeded garden,’ and the music of forests and birds, tame and 
lifeless? ‘He sees a form you eannot see; he hears a voice 
you.-cannot hear.’ The city haunts him by night and by day. 
And there are flashing upon him visions of usefulness in its. narrow 
streets, which if he cannot'realize, and there ase sounding for him 
calls of duty in it8 Babel din, which if he cannot answer, his soul 
will faint and die. 

Then there are the libraries of town; ‘its trophies of art; its 
music; its paintings; its statues.. There are higher forms of in- 
tellectual life in town ;. the demand for genius and learning, and 
the supply. As ‘iron sharpeneth iron, so man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.’ Society, the great sharpener of mind, 
is ever whetting in her armory the -keenest weapons, for her bat- 
tles.and tournaments. ‘Then there are the noble charities of town; 
its. hospitals for the sick;. its houses of industry for the poor; of 
reformation for the bad; its-asylums for the insane, the blind, the 
widow and orphan. And under the pressure of stronger motives, 
where men are crowded together, there is begotten sterner resolve, 
intenser action, more heroic self-denial, martyr-like endurance, 
and holier faith, than in the less exacting lot of country life. 

Therefore, when the country is praised, let it be recollected 
that the lights in the picture suppose shadows. There can be 
better things than pure air, green fields, tranquillity, and natural- 
ness.. Country people, too, are praised; and very much for the 
same qualities as the country. They breathe a pure air, and they 
are healthy. They have good food, and work, and they are strong. 
They have little money, and they are prudent. ‘They are moral, 
for they do not fall into temptations, which do not beset them. 
They are simple, for they do not indulge in pleasures, which they 
cannot get. ~ ' , 

Now there is an important sense in which these statements are 
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true. But.is there not in them as much satire also as truth? It 
was said of a man who was proud of keeping a good ‘horse, that 
he always appropriated to himself the merit of his beast. If 
praise come from these things, should it not be shared with the ox 
and the ass? ‘What would be thought of any administration at 
Washington, which ‘should claim a man’s vote, Brice New York 
and New Orleans are at the mouths of the Hudson and the Mis- 
sissippi, and Lowell is at the confluence of the Concord and Mer-' 
rimac? . Are men to be praised for circumstances, over which they 
have, by no possibility, control? ' Did they make the pure air and 
green fields? And does not the same skin which is bronzed by 
the country sun, bleach in the city shade? Do not the bones, and 
the sinews, which strengthen and toughen in wielding the axe, 
and driving the plough, grow flaccid and puny, when chained to 
the counter, and caged in the office? ; 

Ay, does not the same human heart throh in the one place, which 
throbs in the other? Do habits of expense, luxury, and folly, and 
corruption, grow from without or within? Why,-the weeds in the 
fields do not grow unsown; though it may be that the farmer can- 
not tell whence the -seed-comes. Set down in the plainest New- 
England village the seductions, the rivalries, the wealth of greati, 
cities, (to say nothing of the beggary fo pick ujthe crumbs, the 
corruption to pander to the passions, and the crimes to find shelter. 
and opportunities, which follow in their train,) and how long will 
it be before that village will. emulate in iniquity great Babylon 
itself? We read of Jéshurun, ‘that he waxed he and kicked.’. 
It is a truth which ‘has not yet died out. 

If pure air, then; healthful occupations; simple pleasures ; 
leisure, and absence of temptations, be good, they are good only as 
opportunities. They are good: as they stimulate men to improve 
them ; by their help to become wiser and better ; .as they use them 
to set them forward on an endless jodrney of increasing light, yir- 
tue, and happiness ; as through-them we-:strive.to gain juster views 
of life, and more faithfully to fulfil its duties. But as means of 
escape from tojl; as refuges for idleness; as stalls to fatten in, 
grow sleek, lazy, stupid, and selfish, the: pleasant pastares of 
country life are for cattle, not men. And if women must make 
green banks of flowers couches: for sickly sentiment, ending in . 
nothing salutary to others and themselves, 'the sooner they quit 
them, and exchange bland zephyrs for rougher winds, which brace. 
the soul, the better for them. It has been well said of, Dre John-. 
son, that he made shipwreck of his happiness; and it was little 
consolation, that he wrecked his bark on beds of pearl and rocks of 
coral. A condition of comfort, leisure, retirement, may cost men 
too much. The body may flourish at the expense of the soul. 

What then are the opportunities in the country of becoming wise ? 
They consist in-superior opportunities, in many (not in all) re- 
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epects, of gaining knowledge; and in the peculiar advantages in 
‘country for applying those correctives to the acquisition of 
knowledge, which make intellectual progress a good. 

These opportunities exist in the country. ‘To prove that men 
have moré telgure, for instante, there than in town, for reading, 
reflection, the observation and study of Nature, would be like 
proving that the breeze which pours over the hills and woods, 
meadows and brooks, is better than the ‘ pestilent congregation of 
Vaporg, which steams up from narrow lanes, stagnant pools, and 
noisome heaps. It would be like proving that the green of Nature 
is better than red brick; and that to sweep with the eye the hemi- 
sphere of the heayens, is better than to gaze at the patch of sky 
and cloud between groves of chimneys and fields of slate. 

Why, the leisure of the yeoman is seen in his gait. It is seen 
in his appointments of business. “He rarely makes an engagement 
at a definite hour. And if you reproach him for his want of pune. 
tuality, he will tell you coolly, ‘ it is always one o’clock until it is 
two.’ You may see his leisure in the honest old country invitation 
to tea, for three o’clock in the afternoon; and you may see it 
spread on the table, in work in earnest, with knife and spoon, he 
gives you to do. In winter you may see this same leisure at the 
village tavern and store, gathered in groups round the stove ;' and 
almost any spring-like day, you may see leisure basking in rows 
on the sunny side of the street. 

But when summer comes, how seldom can you see, according to 
Mitron’s sense, “to. 

— ‘ retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure!’ 

How seldom can you see it climbing the mountain, threading the 
forest, skirting the lake for a rare wild flower; searching the val- 
ley for a mineral; exploring the rocks and the caverns for traces 
of the Creator’s hand ‘in the mighty proeesses by which the earth 
was formed, and covered with verdure, and fitted to be the 
abodes of life? How seldom can you see it watching the stars, 
and, studying their celestial harmonies! How many of our yeo- 
men have searched’ out the secrets of their grasses, mosses, and 
plants? How many of them know the habits and names of their 
singing birds, those emblems of gladness, which come with the 


genial sun, and the live-long summer pour round their notes of 


music and love? 
[To be concluded] 
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CONSOLATIONS OF RELIGION. 


BY J..G. PERCIVAL, 


Tere is a mourner, and her heart is broken : 
She is a widow—she is old and poor : 
Her only hope is in that sacred token 
Of peaceful happiness, when life is o’er: 
She asks nor wealth nor pleasure—begs no more 
Than heaven’s delightful volume, and the sight > 
Of her Redeemer. Skeptics! would you pour 
Your blasting vials on her head, and blight 
Sharon’s sweet rose, that blooms and charms her being’s night ? 
She lives in her affections ; for the grave - 
Has closed upon her husband, children : all 
Her. hopes are with the arms she trusts will save 
Her treasured jewels ; though her views are small, 
Though she has never mounted high, to fall 
And writhe in her debasement, yet the spring 
Of her meek, tender feelings cannot pall 
Her unperverted palate, but will bring 
A joy without regret, a bliss that has no sting. 


Even as a fountain, whose unsullied wave ~ 

Wells in the pathless valley, flowing o’er 

With silent waters, kissing, as they lave 

The pebbles with light rippling, and the shore 

Of matted grass and-flowers—so softly pour 

The breathings of her bosom, when‘she prays, « , 

Long bowed before her Maker ; then no more 

She muses on the grief of former days; 
Her full heart melts and flows in heaven’s dissolving rays. 

And faith can see a new world, and the eyes 

Of saints look pity on her: Death will come— 

A few short moments over, and the prize 

Of peace eternal waits her,and the tomb | 

Becomes her fondest pillow : all its gloom 
. Je scattered : what a meeting there will be 

To her and all she loved here, and the bloom . 

Of new life from those cheeks shall never flee— 
Theirs is the health which lasts through all eternity. 
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THE RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


NO. V. 


Wuen Lewis ana Clark were among the Sioux Indians, in their 
celebrated expedition up the Missouri river in 1804, they went to 
see a large mound in the midst of a plain, about nine miles from 
the mouth of Whitestone river.. Concerning. the mound the In- 
dians held some curious superstitions. They called it ‘¢ the moun- 
tain of little people, or little spirits; and they believe it is the 
abode of little devils in human form, of about eighteen inches 
high, and with remarkably large heads ; that they are armed with 
sharp arrows, with which they are very skilful, and they are always 
on the watch to kill those who should have. the hardihood to ap- 
proach their residence. There were traditions among ‘the Indians 
that many had suffered from those little evil spirits; and among 
others, that three Maha Indians-had been killed by them a few 
pe previous to this visit by Lewis and Clarke, and the neigh- 

oring tribes were filled with such terror in consequence of this 
belief that they could noton any account be tempted to'visit the hill. 

No people make greater and more earnest and sincere sacrifices 
under religious emotions than the aborigines of this country. “JI 
was lately owner of seventeen horses,”’ said a Mandan Indian to 
Lewis and Clarke, “‘ but I have offered them all up to. my medi- 
cine, and am now poor.” This term medicine was used to imply 
the tutulary spirit, who, according to-his belief, presided over his 
destiny, and to whom he paid his devotions. ‘“ He had in reality 
taken all his ‘wealth, his horses,into the plain, and turning them 
loose, committed them to the care of his medicine, and abandoned 
them forever. -The horses, less religious, took care of themselves, 
and the pious votary travelled home on foot.” 

It is remarkable, when we consider the great variety of tribes 
that spread over this continent, and their different languages and 
dialects, to observe among them all a great similarity in their prin- 
cipal religious views and opinions; such a similarity as would 
seem to prove them to have been derived from one common origin. 
With regard to the religion of the tribes who inhabited the north- 
eastern part of the territory, now comprising the United States, 
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the following account is given in Winslow’s “ Good- News from 
New England,” a little book published in 1622. “As they con- 
ceive of thany divine powers, so‘of one whom they call Kiehtan, 
to be the principal maker of all the rest, and to.be made by none. 
He, (they Say), created the heavens, earth, sea, and all creatures 
contained therein. Also that he made one man and one woman, 
of whom they and we and all mankind came. But how they be- 
came so far dispersed they know not, ; . 

At first they say there was no sachem.or king but Kiehtan, who 
dwelleth above the heavens, whither all good men go, when they 
die, to see. their friends, and have their fill: of al things. His 
habitation lieth ‘westward in the heavens, they say; thither the 
bad men go’ also and knock at his door, but he bids them quachet, 
that is to say, walk abroad, for there is no place for such; so they 
wander in restless want and penury. Never man saw this Kiehtan 3. 
only old men tell them of him, and bid them tel) their children; 

eay to charge them to teach their posterities the same, and lay the 
lie charge upon them. This power they acknowledge'to be good, 
and when they obtain any great matter, meet together and cry unto 
him; and so likewise for plenty, victory, &c., sing, dance, feast, 
give thanks, and hang up garlands and other things, in memory of 
the same. pies. pee’ 

Another power they worship, whom they call Hobbamock. This, 
‘as far as we can leatn, is the devil. Him they call upon to cure their 
wounds and diseases. When they are curable, he persuades¢hem 
he sends the same for'some concealed anger against them, but upon 
their ealling upon him, he can and doth help them; but when they 
are mortal, and incurable in nature, then he persuades them that 
Kiehtan is angry and sends, them, whom none can cure : ‘insomuch 
as in that respect only they somewhat doubt whether he be simply 
good, and therefore in sickness never call upon him. This ‘Hob- 
bamock appears in sundry forms unto them, as in the shape of a 
man, a deer, a fawn, an eagle, &c., but most ordinarily. as a 
snake.”’ 

“Some curious accounts of the belief of the Indians residing’in 
the southern part of this country when it was first. visited by Euro- 
peans, are recorded by. Thomas Hariot, who was among those sent 
out by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1535. His account is: preserved in 
Captain Smith’s history of Virginia. Hariot says, the Indians 
“think all the gods are of human shape, and therefore they repre- 
sent them by images in the forms of men. Them they place in 
their temples, where the worship, pray, sing, and make man 
offerings. They believe in the immortality of the soul, when life 
‘is departing from,the body, according to the good or bad. works it 
hath done, it is carried up to the tabernacles. of the gods to per- 
petual happiness, or to Popogusso, a great pit, which they think 
to be at the furthest parts of the world, where the sun sets, and 
there burns continually. 
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‘¢ To confirm this, they told me of two men that had been late} 
dead, and revived again. The one happened but few, years 
before our coming into the country; of a bad man, which betas 
dead and buried, the next day the earth over him being seen to 
move, he was taken up, and told them his soul was very near 
entering. into Popogusso, had not one of the gods saved him, and 

ve him leave to return again to teach his friends what they should 
> to avoid such torment. 

‘¢ The other happened thé same year we were there, but sixty 
miles from us, which they told me for news; that one being dead, 
buried, and taken up as the first, showed that although his bod 
had Jain dead in the grave, yet his soul lived, and had travelled far 
in a long broad way, on both sides whereof grew more sweet, fair 
and delicate trees and fruits, than ever he had seen before.” At 
length, he came to most brave and fair houses, near which he met 
his father, that was dead long ago, who gave him charge to go back 
to show his friends what good there was to do, to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of that place, which when he had done he should’ come 

in. 

‘¢ What subtilty soever be in their priests, this opinion worketh so 
much in the common sort that. they have great respect to their 


_ governors, and:as great-care te avoid torment after death and to 


enjoy bliss. Yet they have divers sorts of punishments, according 
to the offence, according to the greatness of the fact. And this 
is the sum total of their religion which I learned by having special 
familiarity with-their priests, wherein they were not so grounded, 
nor gave such credit, but through conversing with us they were 
brought into great doubts of their own, and no small admiration of 
ours; of: which many desired to learn more than we had the means 
for want of utterance in their language to express.”’ 

Mr. Hariot endeavored to give the Indians a more definite and 


rational idea of the true God, ‘‘ whom they ignorantly worshipped,” 


and of his revelations through the Scriptures. ‘I told them,” 
says he, “although the Bible I showed them contained all, yet: of 
itself it was not of any such virtue as I thought they did conceive. 
Notwithstanding many would be glad to touch it, to kiss and em- 
brace it, to hold it to their breasts, and heads, and stroke all their 
body over with it. : 

_ “Their king, Wingina, where we dwelt, would oft be with us 
at prayer. Twice he was exceeding sick and like to die; and 


omnes of any help from his’ priests, thinking ‘he was in such 


danger for -offending us and our God, sent for some of us to prays 
and be a means to our God he might live with him after death. 
And so did many others in like case.” ; 
Heckwelder was present at the funeral of the wife of a noted 
Delaware chief. There was a hole made through the coffin, which 
they represented was “‘ for the spirit of the deceased tp go in and 
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out at pleasure until it has found the place of its future residence. 
At dusk a kettle of victuals was carried to the grave and placed 
upon it; and the same was done every evening for the space of 
three weeks, at the end of which it was supposed that the travel- 
ler had found her place of residence.” ~ 

Another instance of erly Pe for the use of the dead is 
related by Lewis and Clarke. About four years before their ex- 
pedition up the Missouri, Black-bird, a Maha chief, had died of 
the small-pox. He was buried-on the top of a hill three hundred 
feet above the water, and a mound twelve-feet in diameter and six 
feet high was raised over his body. During the whole four years 
the Mahas had from time to time carried supplies of provisions and 
placed them upon the grave of their deceased king. 

An affecting aceount is given of the sufferings of this tribe: of 
Mahas by the small-pox. ‘‘ They had become a military and pow- 
erful people ; but when these warriors saw their strength ‘wasting 
before a malady which they.could not resist, their phrenzy was ex- 
‘treme. They burnt their village, and many of them put to death 
their wives and children to save them.from so cruel an affliction, 
and that all might go together to some better country.”’ ' 

We will close this number with another quotation from Dr., Jarvis. 
‘“‘Hapless natives! Like the mists which are exhaled by the 
scorching radiance of your summer’s sun, ye are fast disappearing 
from‘the earth. . But there is a great Spirit above, who, though for 
wise purpose he causes you to disappear from ‘the earth, still ex- 
tends his protecting care to you, as well as to the rest of his crea- 
tures. There is a country of souls, a happier and better country, 
which will be opened; we may charitably hope, to you, as well as 
to the other children of Adam. There is the atoning blood of the 
Redeemer, which was shed for you, as well as the rest of mankind ; 
the efficacy of which you have unwittingly continued to plead, and 
which may be extended in its salutary influence, even to those who 
have never called on, because they have never heard, the name of 
the Son of God,” 





Lire is continually ravaged, by invaders; one steals away an 
hour, and another a day ; one conceals the robbery, by hurrying us 
into business, another by lulling us with amusement ; the depre- 
dation is continued through a thousand vicissitudes of tumult: and 
tranquility, till having lost all, we can lose no more... 
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THE ARMY OF THE CROSS! 


Ir must have been a goodly sight, 
And one which to behold, 

Would stir the sternest spirit’s depths, 
Thosed armed bands of old! 

The glittering panoply of proof, 
The helmet and the shield, 

The spear and pond’rous battle-axe, 
Which only they could wield ! 


The knightly daring, high resolve, 
Engraven on each brow, 

The manly form of iron mould, 
Methinks I see them now ! ° 

As fresh and vividly they tise, 
To bid the bosom glow, 

As when they burst upon the eye, 
A thonsand years ago! 


And ’neath that burning Syrian sun, 

Far ag the eye can measure, ‘ 
Prepared to pour like water forth 

Their life-blood and their treasure, 
Those banded legions pressing on, 

The red-cross banner flying ; 


‘Ten thousand seek beneath that sign, 


The glorious meed of dying ! 


Oh! holy, pure, and heart-felt Zeal, 
Misguided though thou be, 

There still is something heavenly-bright, 
And beautiful in thee ! 

And He who judges not as man, 
’Tis his alone to try thee ! 

And_thou wilt. meet that grace from Him, 
Thy brother would deny thee! 


God speed thee on thine enterprise, 
Lord of the lion-heart ! 

Go, ’mid the ‘ rapture of the strife’ 
Enact thy princely part ; 


. Do battle with the Infidel, 


’ Lay. low his haughty brow, 
And plant the standard of the Cross 
. Where waves the Crescent now ! 


The blood of the Plantaganet 
Is bounding in thy veins, 

The heart of the Plantdganet 
Within thy bosom reigns ; 

And deeds that breathe of future fame, 
And deathless meed assign, 

Desires, not conquest e’en can tame, 
And beauty’s smile are thine ! 
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The story of thy knightly faith, ~ . 
As ages roll along, 
Shall lighten o’er the poet’s page, 
And wake the minstrel’s song ; 
Ay, to the tale of high emprise, 
The daring deed and bold, 
The spitit wakes as wildly now 
As in those days of old! 
Resecca. 





ACQUISITION OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


Tue Greek language has been justly described as “the shrine 

of the genius of the old world.” From our boyhood we are taught 
to revere it as the dialect of poets, and orators, and herpes now 
canonized in fame.. We.think of Greece with wonder—with awe 
—as the land of classic story: and song. It is hallowed in our 
associations by a.strange mystery; it is the dwelling-place of a 
-noble by-gone race—a mausoleum consecrated *by their. ashes—a 
land where ‘flowers now blossom from the dust of kings.’? 

However we may account for it, it is certain that the Grecian 
mind was formed in a mould of surpassing beauty. The fact needs 
no illustration. That poetic spirit which gave .a voiceto every 
object in nature—which animated eyery existence with a, soul— 

‘which held conyerse with spirits, not only in the grove and by the 
fountain, but among the terrors of the tempest—that high percep- 
tion of sublimity, which found its element not alone in the nobler 
operations of external nature but also in the high virtues and 
- energies of the human soul—that delicate sense of the beautiful 
‘which imparted’ a grace to every thought—these have ever been 
the admiration of mankind. . 

It would be foreign to our present purpose (which has a _practi- 
cal aim) to discuss the merits of Grecian literature, or analyze its 
characteristics.. We would, ‘however, advert in this connection to 
what we deem a prevailing érror; we mean that of regarding the 
literature of ancient Greece as having arisen at once in its perfec- 
tion—as having been born in maturity—as having burst with full 
orb.from chaotic darkness. Reason frowns on such a supposition, 
and history does not countenance it. .'To believe that the genius 
of Homer sprange into existence, like the goddess of Wisdom, ° 
full-armed ; that in the darkness of a barbarous.and unlettered age, 
the birth of poetry was proclaimed in the Iliad ; that its harnionies 
first. woke the slumber of the mind, and that in all its polish, and 
beauty, and labored numbers, it surprised the world, is to belieye 
against nature, and, if chronology be anything, against revelation. 
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Without dwelling, however, upon general ‘topics, we proceed 
to consider the two points which we have particularly in view at 
the present time, viz: the objects to be gained by the study of the 
Greek language at the present day, and the best method of. acquir- 
ing this language. 

The doubts and objections which have been raised respecting 
the study of the dead languages, have resulted, from an entire 
misapprehension of' the object of such.astudy. This object is not 
the acquisition of knowledge, as such, but the cultivation of the 
mind. We wish that this truth might be sounded again and again, 
wherever loose views of the subject of education are gaining in- 
fluence. The grand aim of all education, which is not strictly 
professional, is to cultivate the powers of the ‘mind, and not to 
furnish it with the materials of its operation. The primary object 
in the study of the Greek language, is the elevation of the mind 
itseli—the refining of its taste—the quickening of its perception of 
beauty—the discipline of its powers of thought. These results 
are secured in} a variety of ways. The study of the language 
itself furnishes an important discipline. The mind. is brought 
to the investigation of a noble and highly cultivated tongue ; to 
perceive and appreciate a great and symmetrical structure ; to feel 
the nicést discrimination ; to trace the subtle change of signification, 
and form the bodily ear to the music of a language ‘‘ which made 
euphony its primary law.” - . 

But we are disposed to regard these and other advantages as 
subordinate, and to view, as the main object, the perusal of Grecian 
literature. We have alluded to the riches which are treasured up 
‘in the monuments of Grecian mind, and we have. no time to de- 
scant upon their value. Eulogy has been exhausted upon them, 
but they can be duly appreciated only in possession. We_have 
now in view the effect which such a perusal is. to have upon the. 
mind itself; and we say comprehensively—it will cultivate a 
sense of beauty. This is enough : itis no light and dreamy re- 
finement ; it is one of the glories of the human mind, one of the 
foundations of greatness, and one of. the securities of virtue. 

- We are not of those who can lavish upon the ancient . classics 
unqualified praise. Mind has made achievements in our time, to 
which, in that age of its history, it was entirely unequal. In 
taste, in that power of imagination ‘‘ which moulds the objects of 
nature, and makes them all speak the language of man,’’ and in 
the high perception of harmonies in language, we may safely ac- 
cord to the ancient Greeks the praise of being unsurpassed.. But | 
in the higher,range of thought and sentiment, and in the poetry of 
mind (if we may use such an expression for that which 1s name- 
less) , they were children. The world is certainly advancing : the 
genius of Homer was wonderful in its time, but it could not.antici- 
pate the whole progress of the human mind. The “ tale of Troy 
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divine,” and the story of ‘the man of many wanderings,’’ are 
immortal poems ; but our own Milton and Shakspeare, as they 
lived far on‘in the world’s.advancement, could not ‘but do more. 
Homer had no power to compose the speeches of the fallen angels, 
or-the soliloquies of Hamlet‘and his king. ; 

We repeat it, then, the Greek classics should be read, mainly to 
cultivate the sense of beauty. And how is this end to be gained? 
We answer—by an easy and rapid perusal. It is not until the 

inful labor of the school-boy is over—until the irksomeness of 
the college lesson has ceased to afflict—until the sense of difficulty 
and fatigue is no longer associated with every thought of a age 
of Greek—that the reading of it can become a pleasure. Whi e 
the page is dark to the eye, and the questions of roots: and con- 
jugations, rules and exceptions, perplex ‘the mind, the ‘student 
cannot view the study as anything else than a toil and a drudgery: 
But let this necessary introduction be past—let the language be- 
come so familiar that its words shall convey their meaning directly 
to the mind, without the thought of their being ‘foreign—let the 
student begin to read page after page with something of the ease 
of a vernacular tongue—and the fruit: of his labors will appear. 
Let him repeat a book of the Iliad, until all thoughts of Lexicon, 
Comiaentary, obsolete roots, ‘hard places,” etc., is ex¢luded— 
until all association of pain is gone—and then is he prepared to 
enjoy the poem itself. ey “ee ’ 
We believe we are far from encouraging any radical notions on 
the subject of education ; but we must ebewe that our views of 
the wel end which we should aim at in the, study of the ancient 
classics are yet somewhat monkish. - We derived the whole system 
from the monastery, and we have not yet shaken from it the dust 
and damps of the cell. The study of the Greek language, in it- 
self, we have already allowed to be productive of important benefits ; 
but'we are not to aim at making all our educated men phildlogists. 
We are to instruct them in the general system, and teach them to 
use it. But to make the minute details of mere grammatical , lore 
—such as a Buttman or a Porson have made the business of their 
lives—an: essential part of a-general education, is .entirely dispro- 
portionate ; it is to drive the pupil into the utmost ramifications of 
one department, and leave even the grand elements of a thousand 
others:unknown, Philology is a science and a profession ; thé 
perusal of the Iliad a means of general cultivation. J 
- We do not forget that a language must be well understood, be- 
fore the spirit.of its literature can be appreciated. “But the dis- 
tinctive force of words, the signification of their various forms, and 
the full meaning of idiomatic expressions, are to be'learned, first,: 
from ‘the oan structure of the language, and then from careful 
and oft-repeated use.. We learn but little ‘of any existence from 
mere description, and of language’ (we might almost say) least of 
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all. We-.have not begun, therefore, to derive the principal bene: 
fits from the.reading of the Greek, until considerable portions. of. 
the best authors are so familar as to be read with rapidity and 
pleasure. rae «f'n “bad 

To what extent it is possible to appreciate beauties hidden under 
the veil of a foreign, and perhaps a dead language, would form an 
interesting subject of inquiry. We cannot now enter upon it; suf- 
fice it to say, that it will always be impossible to decide precisely 
where the langaage of metaphor begins., In the following lan. 
guage of Othello, which we quote for want of time to find an _in- 
stance more appropriate, how difficult would it be for a foreigner 
to feel the exact measure of the metaphoric. use : 

“ Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction; had He rained 
All kinds of. sores and shames on my bare head : 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience.” . 

But we hasten to consider the second of the topics above men- 
tioned, namely—the best- mode of acquiring the ancient Greek. 
To examine this point, is the leading object of the present inquiry. 
In reply to the question, ‘* How is the ancient Greek to be so ac- 
quired as to be read with ease and pleasure as a familiar tongue ?” 
We answer—by. the acquisition of the mopeRN Greex. To this 
position, which may-surprise some,.and meet the opposition of 
many, we beg leave to call attention. 

The Greek has long been termed a dead language. If it be so, 
then the English of Henry the Eighth is a dead langnage also. 
But we would not insist upon a word; let it be pronounced dead 
—its descendant lives, bearing the features of the'sire ; solongas 
we find:modern Greek what it is we shall not be injured, even ‘if 
it be declared to be no Greek. So far from regarding’ these as 
separate languages, we consider the modern tongue as presenting 
a wonderful instance of the preservation of a language through the 
shocks of. revolution and national downfall. It. is astonishing to 
observe the resemblance between the language in which the wild 
mountain songs of Grecian patriotism are now chanted, and that 
in, which Homer tuned his lyre three thousand years ago. The 
Englishman reads the.‘ Faéry Queen’ with pleasure, and the Greek 
of our day the Iliad. We need not dwel! upon this resemblance, : 
either for proof or illustration ; so far as the written form of the 
language is concerned, it-is matter; not of conjecture, but of fact. 
The question of pronunciation furnishes room for opinion. But we 
are almost willing to rest this point upon a single inquiry : can any 
good reason be assigned for supposing that the pronunciation has 
changed more than the language itself? If not, we certainly are 
contented to learn that pronunciation from those whom nature has 
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taught, rather than from the inventions of Erasmus. This topic, 
although not essential to our present subject, is full of interest. ‘If 
among the voices of living men we may “hear those very accents 
which once formed the magic of the lyre, roused the heroism of 
the battle field, and commanded * the applause of listening sen- 
ates,” we may well-be enthusiastic. Without entering, however, 
upon the discussion of this fruitful theme, we -refer the reader to 

r. Pickering’s able exhibition of it; and to a comparison of the 
corresponding words in the Latin, and even in the English. —_- 

Whether the present pronunciation is that of ancient Greek ‘or 
not, it is a real pronunciation, and this alone gives it interest and 
value. The intelligent scholar can never feel any satisfaction; in 
reading Greek under a fictitious pronunciation. To us it is pain- 
ful and mortifying. But give us a living one—taught by Nature, 
and heard in the mother tongue of the fellow-being from whom 
we are to learn it—and there is a satisfaction in the reality of ‘our 
standard which fully repays the difficulty: of its acquisition. We 
venture to say that the mere adoption of the modern pronunciation, 
if well taught, would throw a charm over the study of the Greek in 
our schools, of which we do not now dream. 

But—what is*more than all—the language of modern Greece 
may be learned as a spoken tongue. This is the great secret of: 
the whole—a secret gradually working its way to the light, although 
clouded and repressed by the power of inveterate prejudice—that 
language, the child of Nature, is to.be learned in the way which 
she has pointed out. Our notions on this point will undoubtedly be * 
anticipated even on this suggestion, and denounced as Hamiltonian 
and empirical... For ourselves,we learned what we know of Greek, 
in the old way ; but we believe that the time is not far distant when 
the man will undertake to vie with the infant in the rapid acquisi- 
tion'of language, and try. the order of Nature, instead of the‘order 
of Logic. The day, we believe, is nearly over, when the pupil 
must be sent to his grammar to learn.a language as a° philosopher, 
to march up through the grades of an artificial system before he 
begins to venture upon the reserved means of practite and familiar - 
use ; in short, to learn all the characteristics of the objectyibefore " 
he is allowed to have a sight of the object itself. We shell find 
that the nearer we can approach in our method of learning any 
language to that in which we learned our mother tongue, the‘ more 
speedy, as well as sure, will be our success; Whatever theory may 
iictate, the fact is, that the human mind is so formed as to Acquire 
nguage in this way, and in this only, with sucess}; the logical 
mode may seem more éxpéditious; but in the end it is ‘not so. 
Modern languages are beginning 'te be studied more and more in this 
way ; the living native teacher is employed, and the’ pupil is’ to 
acquire the jnguage by hearing, speaking, and writing it. The 

osophy of a language is beginning to be studied after the lan- 
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guage itself. But this method has not yet found favor, to any cop- 
siderable extent, in the acquisition of Latin and Greek. From 
the want of the living teacher, we are obliged to make an approx- 
imation to the natural method, but even this has rarely been_at- 
tempted. When it shall be discovered how rapid may be the 
advance of the learner,.even in the ancient languages, who is eqn- 
pated to use them in writing and speaking, even with a very slight 
nowledge of general laws; how such a pupil will outstrip, the 
grammatical constrwer, and become at home in the language, while 
the latter is yet unfamiliarized and mechanical ; the opposite course 
of instruction will be classed among the absurdities of those old 
philosophers, who, in philosophic eonclave, enacted laws for Na- 
ture, and expected her to obey them. 
The application of these remarks to the subject in hand will be 
obvious. Im acquiring the modern Greek, we, may employ the 
living teacher—we may practise conversation and writing to any 
extent—we may refer continually to use the norma loquendi; ina 
word, we may make it a familiar tongue, almost like our own. 
When this is done (and it is not.a fearful task, compared with the 
labor of working out the process reversed) , with what preparation 
do. we approach the ancient Greek? ‘The student is now prepared 
to understand the philosophy of the language ; he can notice and 
classify the changes which have been wrought, and the very study 
of these changes is interesting. He reverts. to the Attic writers 
and even to the Iliad, as the reader of English literature. reverts to 
‘Spenser and Chaucer. We believe we do not exaggerate when 
we say, that the modern Greek peruses the Iliad with less difficul- 
ty than we ‘do the poetry of Chaucer. And who is ready, to allow 


t.the Frenchman or the German can compete with the English- 


man in interpreting the language of that poet, or that the foreigner 
can arrive at the see a of it himself, in any way so surely 
as to learn first the English of the present day ? 

There is a charm to most men ina living and spoken language, 
which does not belong to the ancient. . The study of the modern 
language, is becoming more and more fashionable and popular. 


Native teachers are becoming more abundant, and above all, we, 
are taught in the way which (call it lazy or superficial, if we will). 
is the only way in which languages will long be learned. So. 


pleasing is this way to the learner, and’so unsuccessful is its oppo- 
site, even when years have been consumed in securing any thing 
like “a comfortable and gratifying readiness, that unless it can be 
applied to the Latin A 4 Greek, these languages will cease to be 
read, except. under the compulsion of the master, and the field’ of 
their literature will be in effect forsaken. pee 
, Greece is attracting to itself more and more the attention of civi- 


lized nations. Its language will become,an object of interest, and, 


the nowledge of it a means of usefulness. it rises to impor- 
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‘tance and influence, its literature will beeome valuable, and those 
who study the modern Greek will have at once an avenue to this 
interesting field, and. a. key to the treasures of antiquity. The 
emigration of native Greeks will, ere long, furnish teachers 3. ‘and 
their presence, as it will afford unlimited means of improvement, 
will give 2 powerful stimulus to the prosecution of their language. 
When our fellow citizens shall converse in the modern Greek as 
readily and as frequently as they now do in French, may we not 
boa met the writers of ancient Greece to be read as well as praised, 
and to assist in forming the taste of our age ? 

If this be visionary, we have only to say that the reading 
of the classics in this noble language, to such an extent'as to form 
the taste of our educated men, will be unknown. Our enter- 
prising community will never engage with the Germans in the 
eloistered study of monkish lore,’ or repay thosé who may do it. 
We have no motive to do so. ‘In those countries where the ave- 
nues to distinction and wealth are closed against the common as- 
pirant, men will torture almost-any‘study for fame. But here it is 
not so; and the pursuit which does not meet the wants and dispo- 
sition of the age, will be abandoned. 

We might allude to the power which. the cultivation of the 
modern Greek would undoubtedly give in the critical interpre- 
tation of the ancient writers. It cannot be that the long labors, 
‘even of a Heyne or Wolf, will rival in‘all respects the quick per- 
ception of a native in his own tongue. We should certainly ex- 
pect an ordinary reader to be a safer interpreter of Spenser, tha 
the acutest Frenchman who should comment upon it in his closet, 
with his English Dictionary and Grammar. 

The modern Greek, a8 spoken by the natives, is a mellifluous 
tongue. But how would an old Athenian wonder to hear our 
scholars utter the language of Euripides ors Demosthenes! He 
probably would not recognizé the language as his own. The 
charms of a musical and authorized pronunciation would-add so 
much to our interest in the Greek, that we cannot but feel that 
the adoption of the present pronunciation of that language would 
amply reward the additional labor of ac uiring it.- Aside from our 
desire to converse in French, who would feel content te gpad the 
French literature in'an English pronunciation ? xt oh ) 

“But although we believe that the ancient Greek is to be learned 
through the medium of the modern, if it is to be extensively under- 
stood, and that this will yet be seen to be the speediest and surest, 
and even the’only truly successful course, the time has not arrived 
in which it is to be genetally adopted. We would therefore con- 
clude our remarks upon this subject, by suggesting a few thoughts 
réspecting such improvements in the teaching of the ancient Greek, 
as may admit of immediate application. As we have already in- 
timated, a considerable change has taken place within a few years 
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in some of our schools,,in the mode of teaching the ancient. Jap- 
guages. Books have been prepared upon the principle of use ; and 
the pupil has been ‘introduced to the language itself, as well as to 
the grammarian. Correct views upon: this subject are eyidently 
forcing their way to the public attention and to the school-room, 
For a.very pleasant exhibition of such views, we would refer the 
reader to a little volume entitled ‘ Classical Education of Boys,’ 
, published in. Boston. nl exotr tien 
Perhaps no-exercise is more valuable in the study of a la 
. particularly in the commencement of such study, than that of , 
plying to visible objects the corresponding words of the language. 
et the learner of Greek make it his practice to recall the Greek 
name of everything which he sees ; the furniture of his room—the 
objects seen from Eis window—the most trifling things which his 
eye meets; let him.add epithets to these, and then join a verb. 
Let this practice be continued until he can readily recall short-phrases 
relating to such objects, and ask questions concerning them, How 
obvious is it, that such an exercise will strongly engage. the inte- 
rest; even of the mature mind? ‘Now this is no new plan. .We 
adopted it when we sat on our mother’s knee, and we found it un- 
failing in the acquisition of the English tongue. During the first 
three years of infancy—the weakest. portion of our existence— 
without any purpose, or determined application, we all acquire.a 
knowledge of language which is vastly more valuable than that 
which the grey-headed philologist has acquired from his books, in 
the long study of manhood. We mean more valuable, so far as 
mere .acquaintance with language is concerned; we mean, that 
‘almost any Greek scholar might well exchange his knowledge of 
Greek for such a knowledge of it-as he possessed of his mother 
tongue; at the age of three years. May we not, then, imitate the 
. teachings of nature? or has the infant capacities. for learning in 
this way, which are-unknown afterward? If the latter be true 
to, some extent, it is far from being true altogether. _ , 
Another very important means of introducing the pupil to.a 
familiarity with a language, is the committing to memory portions 
. of interesting books. This has been practised, and with t 
success... The pupil should repeat extracts from the Greek writers, 
as he repeated his nursery stories’ in childhood. Large portions 
of Homer and of the pastoral, lyric, and even dramatic poets, 
should -be committed to memory, and the bolder passages of De- 
mosthenes declaimed upon the stage. We might dwell on the 
writing of exercises, etc., but we forbear, We have doubtless 
already said enough to expose ourselves to the charge-of ‘ quack- 


ery. gis ‘ins " 

There is a deep and: beautiful philosophy in language, which 
forms one of the highest ‘and: most interesting studies of manhood. 
The language itself must first be learmed, and this study nature 
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has allotted to childhood.” ‘The ‘study ‘of ‘its*classifications and 
neral laws is reserved for maturity. We certainly need not fear 
to follow the instructions. and example of nature. The mind is 
not the product of human artifice, nor are itslaws‘subject to human 
ulation. We must discipline and’ exercise its powers, in con- 
formity with the nature’and condition of our being. 

Much as we have boasted of the triumph of the Baconian philo- 
sophy, that triumph is’not complete; it must.yet sweep away the 
vestiges of those errors which preceded ‘it—errorswhich stil] linger 
among us; it must yet gain moré and moré the implicit confidence 
of mankind, and-while it ‘abjures the society of the radical inno- 
vator, establish the empire of. truth, 





THE CRADLE AND THE COFFIN. 


i —_—_—_—_— ’ 
BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


Te 


Lay this sweet young flower to rest, 
Sprinkle blossoms on its breast: 
Close its bright, scarce-opened eye, 
Blue as is the azute sky; 
Smooth those locks of flowing gold, 
Soon to tarnish in the mould! 
Smooth the snowy funeral dress, 
Print the latest fond caress ; 
Close the lid, and spread the pall, 
Hither all the mourners call ; ‘ 
Father! kneel beside the bier, 
Mother! drop the sparkling tear ; 
Brothers, sisters of the dead! 
Let your partings now be.said. . 
Let the,solemn. preacher pray 
. For the young soul flown away ! 
Bear the little coffin, then, | — 
From the noisy walks of men, 
- Leave the clay beneath the sod, 
. While the spirit seeks its God, . 


; tm 
In its little ‘cradle place 
. Tenderly this new-born face; 
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Rock it till the dews of sleep, 

On its gentle senses creep ; 

Let no falling step molest 

The De: visions of its rest. 
Lovely dreamer! blessings wait 
All around thee at life’s gate. 
Scarce thy tender feet have passed 
Through its portals open cast ; 
Forward! and may angels greet 
In the path thy entering feet ; 
And when Manhood’s streak 


‘Fires that soft and downy cheek, 
_ May thy bold and lofty brow 


Be as free from sin as now. 
Purest bliss and truest joy 
Crown thy future life, sweet boy ! 


ITI. 


Bear the sable coffin forth 

To the dull insensate earth ! 

Yet a moment, ere we pass, 
Gaze into its little glass, 

And ‘peruse that face once more, 


‘Ere it vanish from the door. 


See the forehead of the sage 

Is all wrinkled o’er with age ; 

See, the.locks are white as snow, | 
Blossoms in the grave that blow ; 
In the eyes so'sunk and dim, 

Not a ray of light doth swim, 

And the blanched and hollow cheek 
Sleepeth like some landscape bleak. - 
Many months and many years, 


Many griefs and many tears, 


Have assailed that pallid brow, 
From the dawn of life till now. . 
Let us bear this earthly shell 

To its dark and narrow cell ! 


IV. 


Look upon this flowe . 

Trembling on life’s baile ote! 

Gaze upon its heavenly face, 

Where no stain of hath place, * 

Kw — bark, just cast = 
pon: life’s tempestuous waste; 

Gentle seraph! may the bloom, 

And the freshness,.and perfume —, 


- Of life’s loveliest ‘haunt be spread | 


All around thy onward tread ! 
When the dews and beams of time 


Warm thee to thy virgin prime, 
At the hol have die, 4 


- Smiling, blushing, a sweet bride, 


May’st thou pledge to one, y wife { 
Who will prize'thee more than life. 
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May no. sorrow, may no gloom ‘See 
Cast a shadow on thy bloom, ~ 
Until life’s short journey o’er, - 

Tisou dost seek the better shore! 





THE WOMEN OF ANCIENT GERMANY. 


Tue ancient Germans were a barbarous and savage people, ig- 
‘norant of many useful arts, and of the refinements of civilized 
society. They led a wild and roving life, placing their habitations 
here or there, wherever necessity meet call, or caprice direct. 
The mass of the people was entirely illiterate; learning was con- 
fined.to the nobles and the princes, and, indeed, it appears to have 
been very inconsiderable, and very unusual, even among them. 
Their knowledge of the past was limited to tradition; and beyond 
the scenes in which they were actually engaged, they, knew Tittle 
of what was passing in the world around. The camp was their 
home, the field of battle their place of meeting. From earliest youth 
they were trained to arms, and the vigor of their manhood was estab- 
lished by the grateful labors of the chase: hence, they were univet- 
sally athletic, and, though. they fought without art, the e of 
their assault, and the irresistible impulse of their charge—a rushing 
torrenias it were—struck even Roman troops with dismay. To them 
we may look for the prototype of the manners and customs, the gov- 
ernment and laws, which obtained favor in the feudal ages. .Such 
were the men ; but this essay will be more particularly devoted to 
the consideration of the women of Germany. . . 

We can find but little in the treatment of the German femalés, in 
the years of their infancy, worthy of notice. Like the males, they 
were nourished solely by their mothers, and never intrusted to the 
care of nurses or slaves. . Notwithstanding the severity of the cli- 
mate, they were accustomed to remain for several years of their 
lives, almost,-if not entirely, in a state‘of nudity. They were not 
confined to the House, but, on the contrary, were to be seen, almost 
as soon as they were able to walk, strolling promiscuously, whether 
they were the children of princes or of .slaves, about the villages, 
ro among the cattle. To these causes we may attribute the mas- 
culine vigor of their bodies, and that strength of the. nervous sys- 
tem srhich enabled them to undergo the toilsome labor to which 


their lives were devoted. ‘The education of a people must always. 


be adapted to their prospects and permeate condition in life; te 
their national custom and intended occupation. In ‘accordance 
with this principle, an obvious course was pursued in the education 
ef the German women; as the duties of life were simple, and 
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evidently demanding more physical than mental exertion, so the 
lessons required to inculcate them were few and insignificant. Too 
feeble to labor, and having but little knowledge to acquire, the 
first years of their childhood were passed in slothful indolence, 
and passive obedience to the will of their parents. But, ata com. 
paratively early age, as soon as they-were-eapable of even mode- 
rate endurance, they assisted their mothersin thé prosecution of 
their domestic duties. | By degrees. they learned all the arts of 
housewifery ; by degrees they fitted themselves to superintend and 
direct.. They gradually acquired all the knowledge of agriculture 
which their rude people possessed, and prepared themselves for the 
labors of husbandry. : 
The treatment of the female race has differed much among dif- 
ferent nations, but almost all seem to have accorded thema very con- 
siderable degree of regard and respect. In many, and, indeed, 
most countries, this tribute has been yielded from a’sense of their 
physical weakness, from a proper regard to their natural taste for 
the elegances of life, and from a rational conviction that they ought, 
of: natural right, to be the equal companions, and not the slaves of’ 
mankind. Itisimpossible, however, that all, or any of these motives’ 
could ‘have influenced the inhabitants of Germany. The women 
were as daring by education, as hardy by practice, and almost: as , 
robust by nature, as the men of that nation ; and there was nothing 
among den that wore even the appearance of luxury or elegance. 
While the spirit of chivalry is often attributed to the feelings of 
love and devotion, ‘to the soft and fascinating graces of female char-’ 
acter, it in fact had its origin among a barbarous and unenlightened 
people, comparatively unsusceptible of the one, and careless and. 
ignorant.of the other. What could have induced the Germans to 
pay that devotion to’the female sex, which gave rise to the enthr- 
siasm of the middle ages, would form an interesting subject of in- 
quiry ; but the limits of this essay will permit nothing more than. 
a brief exposition of the most obvious causes. They considered 
females the interpreters of divine will, and therefore treated’ them’ 
with ‘all the scrupulous attention and deference which the supreme 
gods seemed to demand for their deputies. At home, and abroad, 
in peace, and in war, their opinion was ever consulted and ever 
respected. If they directed the time and the order of the battle; if 
they foretold the issue of thé combat and the fate of the combatants, - 
pe ein a station no less important, and .commanded obedience 
no less implicit, in their domestic concerns. The husband spend- 
ing his hours of a? in sloth and drunkenness, yielded the whole 
management of his affairs to his wife ; her will was supreme. It 
was natural, that a people having a vague and false conception of 
the’ real should look with admiration upon the apparent authors of 
their existence ; that they should esteem in manhood those who had 
inculcated ‘the lessons of their youth, who had carefully supplied” 
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their wants, who had watched their welfare with anxious solicitude. 
We may therefore attribute the reverence: shown the women of 
Germany to their influence as the prophets of gods, td the impor- 
tant part they bore in all the private and public ‘affairs of their 
nation, and to their unlimited control over the other sex im the : 
"years of théir infancy. Re ont 

Than the thought of a woman led into slavery, none could be 
more horrid or revolting to the Germans. - This idea was impressed 
upon them jn their infancy, and grew with their growth., It in- 
spired them with veneration for the sex, and formed the strongest 
incentive to exertion in battle. -Hence, when the Romans demand- 
ed and received from them the wives and female relations of. their 
princes as hostages, they secured the surest pledges of obedience, | 
the strongest bonds of alliance. iy 

Marriage was considered incumbent as a duty, and celibacy was. 
repudiated by either sex. The mode of courtship.was simple; and 
its‘course never protracted. ‘The bride brings no.portion ; she 
receives a dowry from her husband. In the presence of her pa- 
rents and’ relations he makes a tender of part of his wealth ; if 
accepted the match is approved.” . He’presents her. with no use- 
less trinkets, no gaudy toys; his gifts were such.as it became’ a - 
warrior to make anda warrior’s wife to receive. The marriage 
ceremony consisted only in the exchange of property, and it was 
‘ therefore easily consummated. Polygamy obtained no favor among’ 
them, and second marriage was seldom or never known. Hence 
the wife, secure in the affections of her husband, and confident that 
they would never be enjoyed by another, -even after herself had 
ceased to exist, had abundant reason for constancy and devotion. 
Upon entering the matrimonial state she was informed of. the re- 
sponsibilities she incurred, and impressed with the duties of her 
situation.- Her domestic cares were her greatest source of enjoy- 
ment, and she’ sought little pleasure beyond that which a con- 
scious performance of duty imparted. -Among some of the tribes, 
women were inconsolable at the death of their husbands; they 
threw themselves upon the funeral piles; the same fire consum- 
ed the living and the dead, and the same urn received their min- 
gled ashes. rig ah tend 

However variously females may have been esteemed by modern 
nations, they seem always.to have been considered the weaker sex. 
Hence, although they may have been doomed to lead a life of toil, 
the labor allotted them has seldom been of a very. severe kinid, 
If among many nations they are-often found engaged in the tillage 
of the earth, and in the execution of those tasks which are gen-’ 
erally deemed arduous-with us, their condition is ‘yet incomparably 
easier than that of the- males. ‘The Germans, however, do not 


* Tacit, Germania, § xviii, 
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appear to have looked upon woman as less capable of labor than 
man ; and they apportioned her a part equally difficult, and surely 
more comprehensive and more tedious. The wife often accompa- 
nied her husband in war; and she did not confine herself to the 
camp, nor did she remain inactive. In the heat of battle, when 
the darts of the enemy were flying in every direction, and the 
groans of the wounded and the dain were rising continually upon 
the ear, she was to be found in the thickest of the fight, adminis- 
tering refreshment and relief, and stimulating her friends and re- 
lations to deeds of glory. She staunched and. bound up their 
wounds, supplied their wants while sick, and anxiously awaited 
their recovery. When a son ora brother fell upon the field of 
battle, or died from injuries received in war, his death, if it was 
attended with circumstances of even ordinary bravery, was a mat- 
ter rather of joy than grief. His female relatives pointed with de- 
light to his scars, and awarded him an honorable place in the world 
of spirits. But if he evinced any fear of danger in the course of 
the action, if his death was accompanied with any evidence of a 
dastardly spirit, the ties of consanguinity were forgotten or laid 
aside, the memory of the ignoble victim of timidity was repudiated, 
and he sunk to the grave unhonored and unpitied. Nor did the 
treatment of those who survived the battle materially differ from 
this ; the brave received due honor for their exploits, while con- 


tempt, and often bodily punishment, awaited the pusillanimous. ° 


As the females conferred rewards upon the brave, it was proper 
they should inflict punishment upon the ignominious ; they were 
the warrior’s judges, and to their decisions he bowed submissive. 
History presents many instances in which they have decided the fate 
of battle ; their friends being put to flight, they have rushed among 
them, and by shrieks and lamentations, by bewailing the cruel lot 
that must follow defeat, and portraying the horrors of slavery, have 
inflamed their minds with desperate courage, and urged them on to 
contest and to victory. The Cimbri, when Caius Marius went in 
arms against them, resolved to conquer or die. With heroic de- 
termination, they bound themselves together as they stood in their 
ranks with cords, and used every other precaution to prevent defeat, 
or at least an ignominious flight. Despite every exertion, they 
were overthrown, and pursued in confusion to theircamp. Wives, 
sisters, and even mothers, who had in the meantime taken their 
Station upon the wagons, armed with such weapons as the occa- 
sion afforded, endeavored by every means to rally them to the con- 
flict. The common feelings of humanity pleaded in vain to palliate 
the offence of their kindred, and, with their.own hands, they ‘in- 
flicted upon them the death which they had sought to evade. They 
maintained, too, the struggle against the enemy with desperate 
valor, and rendered the victory of Marius little better than defeat. 
When, at last, they were obliged to yield to the superior disci- 
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line of the Roman arms, they preferred self-destruction to miser- 
able vassalage, and, suspending themselves and their children from 
the boughs of trees, andthe tops of wagons, ended a life. which 
had lost every charm and every attraction. ; 

Such were the German women in war; if the part they bore in 

ace was less bold and heroic, it was’ because such a, period 
did not call for the display of those traits. They discharged, atall 
times, the duties of the household, and those other labors, to..the 

rformance of which the life of the female sex is at this day 
particularly devoted. Destitute, however, of the luxuries and 
elegances of life, and ignorant of the arts of tinsel decoration and 
splendid pomp, these employments, had their attention been con- 
fined to them, could have afforded but little occupation, and they 
would have led a life of comparative inertness. But agriculture 
offered another field, ample for their greatest exertions : it was for 
them to till the soil, to. sow the seed, and to reap and husband the 
harvest ; or at least, in these several labors, to direct the industry, 
and watch the every movement of slaves, a race little inclined to 
fidelity. ‘The care and education of their children likewise de- 
manded their-attention. But as if even all this were unequal to 
their ability, they often engaged in the chase of wild beasts: nor 
would it seem that in this last pursuit they were much less active 
or successful than the other sex ; indeed, they often excelled, and 
merited and demanded their share of the prey. 

They acted too in another capacity, most important and most. 
honorable in the esteem of their nation. ‘The agents of the gods, 
they announced their mandate and signified their will. Implicit 
confidence was placed in their prophecies, and the result was await- 
ed with all the assurance and conviction of actual knowledge. 
Among a credulous and highly superstitious. people, unwilling to 
enter upon the performance of the most insignificant national or 
even individual undertaking, without ‘having first secured divine 
favor, the duties of this office were onerous in the extreme. Man 
could explain the attributes of the deities and the ‘forms of the 
hierarchical government. he could even venture to solicit the favor 
and propitiate the will of the gods; but woman was often believ- 
ed to partake of divinity itself. Historians have sought the origin 
of their predominant power in matters of religion, but with appa- 
rently little success; for after all, though it may have been more 
pe and obvious at. one time than another, we are only 
certain that it existed. The observation of a curious people has, 
however, acquainted us with many particulars, interesting if not 
important. , bd 

t would seem, that their opinion was ever venerated in war, 
and ever respected in peace. A single word from them could stay 
the ardor of a ferocious people on the eve of battle, or create war 
in the midst of tranquillity ; could crush every feeling of humanity, 
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or awaken the kindliest emotions. In the camp, they decided by 
lot, the moment of onset, and stimulated their friends by the ho 


of success, or dissuaded them by the fear of defeat. In. battle,, 


they advanced unawed to-the midst of the contending forces, and 
clothed in garments ‘indicative of religious purity, they announced 
the decree of Heaven. By their mad cries, which rose above the 
clash of arms, and by their strange antics, which nothing but fanatic 


frenzy could have suggested, they wrought the minds of their . 


pee to the highest pitch of desperate fury. The past, the future, 
ife itself was swallowed up in the excitement of the present mo- 
ment; and it was almost impossible that men who had forgotten 
every minor consideration, and even every motive for existence, 
should be otherwise than invincible. It does not appear that the 
prophetess had recourse to any intermediate agents: the altars of 
Mercury, and of Mars, smoked at stated intervals with the blood 
of human beings, but she did not immolate the victim ; the sacred 
chariot was driven upon emergency through the consecrated 
groves, but she did not guide its.course. Such aid was unworthy 
of- one inspired with divine truth, and oracular in herself. 

Although the German women were all esteemed of this sacred 
character, some were considered more gifted and godlike than 
others. The fame of Veuepa has descended to us after the lapse 
of eighteen hundred years, and, recorded by the pen of Tacitus, 
it may exist to the most distant futurity. The influence of such 
was almost unlimited ; and their. sway was more universal than 
that of the military chieftains, or even the king himself. 

History, which describes the operations of governments, in the 
direction: of which women seldom participate; which records the 
origin, progress, and result of wars, in which they seldom engage; 
and which treats of the whole human family, without the distinc- 
tion of sex, casts but little light upon a subject like this. Yet few 
and imperfect as are the facts we are able to collect, they present 
much that is worthy of emulation ; and while the enlightened un, 
derstanding of an-accomplished sex will reject those customs which 
are inconsistent with our ideas of feminine propriety, they may 
still learn many useful and timely lessons from the females of a 
barbarous nation. E. R. G. 
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MINISTERING ANGELS: 


BY EMILY E. CHUBBUCK. 


Motues, has the dove that nestled 
Lovingly upon thy breast, 
Folded up its iittle pinion, 
And in darkness gone to rest ? 
a the grave is dark and dreary, 
ut the lost one is not there ; 
Hear'st thou not its gentle whisper, 
Floating on the ambient air ? 

It is near thee, gentle mother, 
Near thee at theevening hour ; 

Its soft kiss is in the zephyr, 
It looks up from every flower. 

And when, Night’s dark shadows fleeing, 
Low thou bendest thee in prayer, 

And thy heart feels nearest heaven, 
Then thy angel babe is there ! 


Maiden, has thy noble brother, 

On whose manly form thine eye. 
Lov’d full oft .in pride to linger, 

On whose heart thou could’st rely, 
Though all other hearts deceived thee, 

All proved hollow, earth grew drear ; 
Whose protection, ever o’er i. 

Hid thee from the cold_world’s sneer,— 
Has he left thee here to struggle, ° 

’ All unaided on thy way? 

Nay, he still can guide and guard thee, 

Sel thy faltering steps can stay ; 
Still when danger hovers o’er thee, 

He than danger is more near ; 
When in grief thou’st none to pity, 

He, the sainted, marks each tear. 


Lover, is the light extinguished, 
Of the gem that in thy heart 
Hidden deeply, to thy being 
All its sunshine could impart? 
Look above! ’tis burning brighter 
Than the’ very stars in heaven ; 
. And to light thy dangerous pathway, 
All its new-found glory’s given. 
With the’ sons of earth commingling, 
Thou the loved one may’st forget, 
Bright eyes flashing, tresses. waving, 
May have power to. win thee yet; 
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But e’en then that guardian spirit 
Oft will whisper in thine ear, 

And in silence, and at midnight, 
Thou wilt know she hovers near. 


Orphan, thou most sorely stricken 
Of the mourners thronging earth, 
Clouds half veil thy brightest sunshine, 
Sadness mingles with thy mirth. 
Yet, although that gentle bosom, 
Which has pillowed oft thy head, 
Now is cold, thy mother’s spirit 
Cannot rest among the dead. 
Still her watchful eye-is o’er thee, 
Through the day, and still at night, 
Hers the eye that guards thy slumber, 
Making thy young dreams so bright. 
O! the friends, the friends we've cherished, 
How we weep to see them die— 
All unthinking they’re the angels 
That will guide us to the sky! 





Original. 


CHRISTIANITY AIDED BY ITS ENEMIES, 


BY O. 8. ST. JOHN. 


Tue Christian religion is so clearly of Divine Origin, and is so 
eminently adapted to the wants of suffering humanity, its cordial 
reception by all men might be reasonably expected. But its his- 
tory abounds in humiliating evidence to the contrary. On all sides 
it has been assailed. Kings have issued mandates against it; 
bigots have applied the torture and the torch ; and learned sceptics 
have used powerful pens in opposition to its heavenly doctrines. 
But still it remains—it’has sustained the fierce assaults of its foes, 
and come forth from the conflict, unharmed. Nay, the fiery trials 
Christianity has endured, have benefited her. She has been 
taught her own strength—and her apparent losses have been real 
gain. 

When pagan Rome smote the Church with such fury, it scattered 
the precious seeds of piety into all the countries of the known 
world. Had the disciples found favor at the imperial court and 
city, they might have remained there, and neglected to send the 
gospel to the distant parts of the empire; but when the emperors 

rove them out, they carried the truth in all directions. 
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The dying testimony of the martyrs was far more’ convincing 
than finished sermons and erudite treatises. When papal intolerance 
burned the followers of the Lamb, it only arrested the cause of 
trath and augmented the numbers of true believers. They buried, 
as they hoped, for ever, the seed of this religion, but were soon 
confused at beholding it spring up and bear fruit an hundred fold. 
While they toiled and watched, they found their labors. all con- 
duced to help forward the po of the very plant they were 
striving ‘to root out of the soil. 

As our physical strength is not fully known until we are com- 
pelled to exert it,'so our moral power is but learned by being put 
to actual trial. Thus in religious discussions). 


The Enemies of Christianity have aided its advancement by chal- 


lenging tts friends to mortal combat. 


If Goliath had not insulted the army of Saul by his provoking 
taunts, we should not have heard of his overthrow by the stripli 
shepherd boy. The victory inspired the warriors of lorael with 
fresh courage. It taught them their strength, and filled the Philis- 
tines with dismay. ‘Thus other giants, besides he of Gath, have 
called out the champions of Israel to their own cost, and the con- 
fusion of all the enemies of the Lord. 

Some obscure points of Christian doctrine have been ably illus- 
trated by finished compositions, which had never seen the light, 
unless their authors had been incited to vindicate the truth from 
the bold attacks of. infidelity. The objection drawn from astrono- 
my, that our world, so small among millions of larger glpbes, can- 
not be the object of so much interest to the Divine Mind as the 
Bible represents, was the procuring cause of the sublime and con- 
vincing ‘‘ Astronomical Discourses,’? by Dr. Chalmers. 

Hume, by questioning the proof and nature of miracles, unwit- 
tingly gave occasion for the production of those unanswerable 
arguments in their favor from the pens of Paley and Campbell. 


The Enemies of Christianity have aided it by suggesting modes of 
defence and of disseminating tts principles. 


The ingenuity of Voltaire in communicating his errors by means 
of Tracts, suggested one of the most. effective methods of propa- 
gating the principle of religion. His flippant, short sentences 
against Christianity led a number of Christian writers to adopt the 
same efficient style of writing in its-favor. And no man ever felt 
more completely pierced with an arrow of his own making than 
he did the biting, sarcastic lines of Dr. Young— 


“ Thou art: so and thin, 
Thou seem’at a Milton with his death and sin.” 
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On whatever field the opposers of the Bible have appeared, there 
the lovers of the Bible have been found watching their movements, 
studying their tactics, and profiting by their mistakes and faults, 
And often has it happened, that the unbeliever has toiled by da 
and by night to invent some new instrument of warfare, which the 
believer has immediately wrenched from his hand and employed 
in defence of the Church. 

Others have forged chains, with great labor and expense, intend. 
ing therewith to bind the friends of Christ; but in the end have 
found themselves entangled and made fast by these very chains. 

Among the numerous facts divulged by modern science one and 
another have been singled out with avidity as favorable to scepti- 
cism, but after the sceptic has given it a tangible form and polished 
it to a high lustre, the Christian has seized it from his grasp, and 
wean it in his cabinet of precious gems, illustrating the benevo- 

ence and wisdom of his God. 

How much. have the chemists, botanists, and astronomers of 
unbelieving France unconsciously and unintentionally contributed 
to the illustration and confirmation of Natural Theology ! 





i 


YET NOT FOR ME THY CHAPLET W,EAVE. 


For me, O world! no chaplet weave, 
Thy frowns I fear not, nor believe 
Thy. wanton smiles, and summer glow, 
Deceptive as retiring snow ; 

For me thy legate all too high, 
And danger lurks its steps too nigh. 
Then not for me thy chaplet weave, 
For all thy pleasures but deceive. 


Let Beauty with its eye of fire, 

With maddening love the gay inspire ; 
Let War, in panoply arrayed, 
Unsheathe the chieftain’s ready blade ; 
Let Glory rear its plumed crest, 

And dazzle with its glittering vest. 

Yet not for me thy chaplet weaye, 

Thy smiles are false, thy hopes deceive. 


Let the full cup of Pleasure teem, 

With draughts from fair Calypso’s stream, 
Which shrouds the sou!’s immortal flame 
Beneath the brute’s degraded frame ; 

Though fair the flowers that here entice, 
All, all too costly is the price. 

Such chaplets, therefore, do not weave, 
The flowers decay, the draughts deceive. 











Sonnet. 

















Nor weave for me Ambition’s wreath, 
It is the bloody meed of death ; 
Asp-like, foul mutder nestles there, 
Entwined with folds of grim despair ! 

‘ And oh! weave not the wreath that binds 
The brows of selfish, sordid minds ; 
Like those entwine no wreaths for me, 
They show too much, oh world, of thee ! 


Nor the bright wreath of Riches twine, 

Dug from Golconda’s purest mine ; 

Nor dazzling stones that proudly gem 

An empite’s envied diadem. 

No; twine for me the Christian’s crown, 

And let the wreath that decks my brow 

From pure Religion’s branches grow ! 
ATHENZUM. 





SONNET. 


ne 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


O weary heart, that dwellest long in pain, 

Beams there no star upon thy prison home ! 
Dost thou look forth and long for rest in vain, 

While round thee deeper — the shrouding gloom ? 
O, wanderer, on a dark and dismal way, 

Where sorrow walks, companion stern, with thee! 
Dost thou press earnest toward the goal, and pray 

To reach it, and be from thy burthen free ? 
Earth has one blessed boon for eyes that weep, 

One refuge for the heavy ladenslave; «| 
A couch of peace—a long and dreamless sleep ; 

A welcome bourne—the cold and silent grave ! 
Open thy arms—O mother! on thy breast 
That I may lay my weary head, and rest ! 
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. Original. 
PAPAVER SOMNIFERU M—POPPY. 
CLASS POLYANDRIA—ORDER MONOGYNIA. 


Natural Order—Papaveracee. 





BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 





(SEE PLATE.] 


Tue generic name of this plant was derived from its being fre- 
quently mixed with the food of infants or pap. It is a well-known 
medicinal plant, whose native place is in the middle and upper por- 
tions of Europe. It bears a white flower in July and August. 
Tyas remarks that the Poppy yields a narcotic juice in considera- 
ble quantity, that is most frequently used to relieve pain, and it has 
hence been made the emblem of Consolation. All species of the 
genus yield this juice more or less freely ; this the most readily of 
all. Phillips beautifully says of the Carnation Poppy, which is 
merely a variety of the wild Poppy, a native of England, but 
naturalized in our country, that in its double state it is a flower of 
great beauty, both on account of its crumpled and delicate texture, 
elegance of shape and variety of coloring, some being perfectly 
white, others plain rose, blueish, scarlet, or crimson, and on others 
the pencil of Nature seems to have blended the dyes in the most 
finished style of coloring with petals, thin as gossamer, and double 
as the rose. This flower bursts out of its confinement at matu- 
rity with considerable force, throwing off the two leaved caducous 
calyx some distance, and astonishing the beholder who sees so 
large and so beautiful a corolla escape from so small a dwelling. 
The petals are ie ik white, with a delicate edging of scarlet 
or rose color, or red petals with white edges so curiously diversi- 
fied that two plants are seldom alike in their flowers. The capsule 
is covered by a shield-formed stigma, thickly perforated so as to 
admit the fecundating particles of the farina to the channels, which 
ate so disposed around the eleven cells or chambers of the capsule, 
that each seed receives its regular portion of the matter by means 
of an umbilical cord, notwithstanding there are frequently six 
thousand of these vegetable eggs contained in one of these cap- 
sules. This kind will thrive in any soil or situation; the seed 
should be gathered from the centre stalk of the most double kinds. 
It is well adapted to ornament newly planted shrubberies or the 
foreground of larger flowering shrubs, as also to give gaiety to 
those parts of the parterre where the early flowers have decayed. 
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CUNVOLVULUS ARVENSIS 


( Bindweed ) 
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REV. JOHN SUMMERFIELD, A.M. 


BY THE EDITOR LIT. EMPORIUM. 


No pen can describe the eloquent Summerfield. James Mont- 
gomery the English Poet thus speaks of Summerfield’s eloquence : 

‘¢ Hearers, who had been rapt towards the third heaven in the 
fiery chariot of his delivery, and almost seemed to hear ‘ things 
which it was not lawful for man to utter,’—when they afterwards 
became readers at home of the few, faint outlines, however sym- 
metrical and harmonious, would scarcely recognise their shadowy 
resemblance to the glorious apparitions which had.gone by,— 
never to be renewed except with the presence, the eyejand the 
voice of the preacher himself. In fact, every attempt to present 
on paper the splendid effects of impassioned eloquence, is like 
gathering up dew-drops, which appear jewels and pearls; on the 
grass, but run to water in the hand; the essence and the elements 
remain, but the grace, the sparkle, and the form are gone.” 

But what gives lustre to his eloquence is his remarkable humility 
and personal devotion to Christ; indeed, this was the great secret 
of his success. Eloquent ministers generally, are not remarkable 
for this invaluable grace. Butthe more Summerfield was caressed, 

‘the closer did he cleave to Jesus in the humility of his soul. If 
the ministry of the present day were like Summerfield, humble, 
continually drinking at the throne of grace, how much more effi- 
cient would they be in the salvation of souls. As there are many 
persons who have merely heard of this remarkable young man, we 
have thought it best in this article to give our readers a brief his- 
tory of his childhood, as well as notice his public labors. John 
Summerfield was born in England, January 31st, 1798. He was 
a remarkable child; at five years of age he was sent to school, 
and before he had been there one year, he was accounted the best 
reader in the school. His mistress used to point to him as an ex- 
ample for others. His manners were so pleasing, that he was car- 
ressed by strangers as well as friends; and what is very remarka- 
ble, he was not so vain as to be injured by flattery. 

He was under strong religious impressions when quite young 5 
his mother died when he was but twelve years of age. 

The death of his beloved and pious mother greatly increased his 
impressions ; the circumstances of her death peculiarly impressed 
his mind, and he often dwelt upon the subject, especially in after 
life, when he hardly ever spoke of the glorified throng in heaven, 
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without naming his mother. Before he was fifteen years of age, 
he filled the situation of clerk in a merchantile establishment; 
being principaly employed in managing a French correspondence, 
the principal himself being unacquainted with the foreign langua- 
ges. He was an excellent book-keeper and accountant, and was 
prized and retained in this situation until the failure of the house. 

Soon after this his father moved to Dublin. On their settlement 
in that city, John evinced no disposition to pursue any kind of 
business or profession. 

‘“Tt is somewhat remarkable that his associates, from this time, 
until he became religious in the true sense of the term, were gene- 
rally persons from ten to twenty years older than himself: indeed, 
he had no companions in youth of his own age; and one of the 
most extraordinary features in his character, consisted in the flu- 
ency and ability with which he could converse on subjects seldom 
attended to by one of his years. At fifteen he seemed to possess 
the experiétice of a person advanced in life ; an uncommon know]- 
édge of human nature, and the rare talent of describing whatever 
he had heard, or seen, in the most interesting manner. 

‘¢ These qualities, with a large fund of anecdote, and a rare face- 
tiousness, together with a disposition the most accommodating, 
probably, however, conduced to his chief misfortunes. His warm 
heart, which was truly formed for friendship, could rarely with- 
stand the fervor of solicitation. So ready was he to serve his 
friends, that he would frequently, for acts of kindness towards oth- 
ers, perform acts of indiscretion towards himself, which as fre- 
quently led him into difficulties. 

‘¢ His extreme sensibility was such, that a plaintive appeal was 
generally irresistible; it would call forth all his energies; and 
sometimes he has had the mortification to discover, that his kind- 
ness had been, at least, ill-timed, and frequently, as just intimat- 
ed, accompanied by serious disadvantage to himself. To turn a 
deaf ear to the complaints of the distressed, was quite out of. the 
question with John Summerfield ; if his time, or his talents, were 
in requisition, they were bestowed with an ardor bordering on 
enthusiasm: was pecuniary assistance required? it was never 
withheld, if in his power to communicate. On one of these occa- 
sions, he was called upon by a petitioner in distress; but alas! 
his means were exhausted ;—after a moment’s deliberation, he 
left the person, requesting him to wait till his return: going home, 
he found the silver spoons laid upon the dinner-table; these he 
removed, together with what tea-spoons he could collect, present- 
ed the whole to the person in distress, whom he had known when 
in affluent circumstances, as an individual by whom his father had 
lost considerable sums of money. 

“The company with whom a at this time mingled, caused him 
to be much from home, spending his time at the theatre, the bil- 
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liard room, or the card table; most, frequently the latter. This 
infatuating species of vice so captivated his mind, that by practice, 
he became quite an adept, and was led on by degrees, to emulate 
the more adventurous by playing a high game. It may well be 
conceived that these irregularities were sources of indescribable 
anguish to his father and family, who frequently labored under 
the most dreadful apprehensions, not knowing where such things 
night end. ‘ 

emorse of conscience always followed a season of dissipation : 
and then his sufferings were almost beyond endurance. On these 
occasions, he would remain closeted for weeks together, engaged, 
not only in his studies, which were intense, but in daily lament- 
ing, with heart-rending fervor, his transgressions ; seven times a 
day, has he been known to prostrate himself with'his face to the 
ground, imploring the divine forgiveness for his manifold sins ! 
His distress of mind, on account of disobedience to his parent, was 
often almost more than he could bear. It was during these lucid 
intervals of compunction and penitence, that his father’s bruised.» 
hopes of ultimately seeing his son a minister of the Gospel, used" 
to revive ; and had he not been a man of uncommonly strong faith, 
there were circumstances existing at this period abundantly suffi- 
cient to have disheartened him— indeed, to have destroyed the . 
confidence of most other men: yet he remained firm‘in the belief 
that his prayers would be answered concerning his son. 

Notwithstanding all the agony which he occasionally felt for 
his past misconduct ; and his frequent intervals of resolution and 
reform, he was repeatedly tempted into courses of dissipation. He 
became extravagantly fond of theatrical amusements ;, and having 
no regular employment, he delighted in attending whole days in 
the courts of justice, and in visiting public institutions. He would 
leave home for weeks together, visiting London and other places, 
with the view of gaining information—his family sometimes hay- 
ing no idea where he was. As already intimated, his admiration 
of oratory was excessive: and he would lose no opportunity of 
hearing eminent spéakers. It was all one to him, whether they 
were to be found in the pulpit, at the bar, in the senate, or on the 
stage. When necessity compelled him to return home, he would 
shut himself up in his chamber; and during these fits of seclusion, 
such was his thirst for. knowledge, that he made a point of rising 
at 4 o’clock in the morning; after which he frequently remained 
at his studies, without interruption until 8 o’clock in the evening, 
taking, during the intermediate sizteen hours, only two or three 
cups of coffee!, — 

This irregular and intense application, was, without doubt, 
seriously injurious to his. constitution ; and he had at times a very 
emaciated appearance, arising from mental labor, close confine- 
me and great distress of mind, on account of his past miscon- 

uct. 
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Young as he was, his father now began to feel a wish to estab. 
lish him in some business—and selected, very unpromisingly, as 
most persons will think, the Coal Trade. In this ungenial con. 
cern, he was associated with another individual, more experienced 
than himself. Prospects of profit had no.influence with Summer- 
field, to induce his certainly elegant mind to accommodate itself to 
the language of the wharf, or calculations by the chaldron. In. 
stead, therefore, of being found at the quay, or in the counting 
house, he gave his attention to neither, but would shut himself up 
in his study, or absent himself from home altogether. Such mis. 
conduct was followed by its natural consequences. The unsettled 
Kind of life which he still continued to lead, frequently incurred 
his father’s displeasure; and this conduct was aggravated, by his 
promises of reform, which were not more frequently made than 
they were broken, so that his derelictions became intolerable. This 
total neglect of business, and the concomitant money losses, led 
him to the exercise of a facile, and but too often practised an 
expedient, for the relief of his present difficulties : he was induced 
to indorse paper acceptances, for those wham he conceived to be 
his friends. This involved him in responsibilities, which he could 
not meet, and not only brought poverty and distress into his family, 
but ultimate ruin upon himself.—As the climax of his degradation, 
he was thrown into the Marshalsea of Dublin. 

Here a new theatre for the exercise of his ingenuity was pre- 
sented; having a tolerable stock of legal knowledge, he em- 
ployed himself for his fellows in confinement, in drawing up 
the necessary memorials for those who were seeking their en- 
largement under the provisions of the Insolvent act. What- 
ever an attorney could do in this respect, was easy to Sum- 
merfield ; and the cases which he undertook to manage, being gen- 
erally successful, his practice in this way became considerable, 
and continued even after his own liberation. His necessities com- 
pelled him to make a regular charge, so that he derived from this 
source a considerable income. .In drawing up a petition, on any 
subject, he had acquired a facility that was astonishing : he would 
commence, and continue to the end of the document, almost with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and rarely with a single interlineation. 
In this respect, he was singularly gifted, as his letters and other 
compositions evince ; for seldom had he occasion to alter or erase 
a word; and it may be added, that, in after life especially, he 
wyote a neat and elegant hand, with gréat rapidity and evenness. 

Under these.circumstances, it is not surprising that he should 
have felt a* strong inclination towards the study of the law. . At 
the age of sixteen, as before stated, he-was wont to spend days 
together.in the courts of Dublin, where he has frequently heard 
causes tried from beginning to end, as well for murder, as for other 
crimes. After attending’ to the testimony of the various witnesses, 
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with as much anxiety. as if he were engaged as counsel, he would 
closely estimate all: the bearings of the case, and with boyish 
enthusiasm, has been heard to say, *‘ O, how I should like to sum 
u 199 ' 

On one-occasion, he was in attendance before one of the courts 
of justice, in Dublin, as an important witness ‘against a person 
who was seeking to take the benefit of the Insolvent Act. He 
was examined, and most rigidly cross-examined by an eminent 
lawyer; but to puzzle him appeared impossible: he was able to 
recollect, without any memoranda, the dates of a vast number of 
payments and receipts, sale‘and purchases—pounds, shillings, and 
pence, with such exactness that it astonished the whole court. On 
this occasion, the judge paid him a high compliment: “ Pray sir,” 
said his lordship, ‘‘ what is your profession ?’’—‘ I am in no pro- 
fession, my Lord,’”’? answered Summerfield. ‘‘ No profession, no 
profession, sir ?”’—‘* No, my Lord.” The judge then said some- 
thing to the following effect :—‘* Well, sir, I have never heard a 
witness within the walls of these courts, give his testimony in a 
more clear, correct, and satisfactory manner, than yeu have done. 
Depend upon it, youll one day or other be a shining character in 
the world.” 

The shrewd and generous prediction of the Irish judge, was 
destined to be fulfilled within a few months after it was uttered— 
though certainly in the way least anticipated by the legal prophet. 
Summerfield. was now nineteen years of age, the last four of 
which had been spent in the desultory manner already noticed. 
The time, however, was now approaching, when the Lord was 
about to give the distressed and praying father to see the fulfilment 
of his most anxious desires, in the conversion of his son—and 
moreover, in seeing a double portion, even of the spirit of a pro- 
phet, rest upon him. This great Gospel change, it will be seen, 
was not effected by any slow or uncertain process; much less, 
under such circumstances’ as to leave it, for sometime, a doubtful 
case, whether or not his new character might originate in the mere 
reformation of sentiment and manners. His conversion, indeed, 
was at once signal and Scriptural, and in its proximate circum- 
stances little agreeing with the notions of those, who as he used to 
remark, fancied ‘‘ that John Summerfield would have been con- 
verted like a gentleman !” 

In the year 1817, he was brought to reflect seriously on his paSt 
life, and on the conduct he was then pursuing. He saw clearly 
that he was the cause ‘of the distress to which his father was re- 
duced ; and his own prospects in life appeared at the same time 
awfully gloomy «. these reflections had a dreadful effect upon his 
mind, and he experienced lashings of ¢onscience too terrible for 
endurance. Instead of seeking or finding relief in prayer, he felt 
himself a reprobate before God, and was more than once tempted 

. 
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to commit suicide. He found no resting place, amidst the “ mire 
and clay”? into which Satan had brought his feet, and saw no 
escape from the “horrible pit” of his own despair. 

In this state of mental agony, he was one day wandering about 
in the streets of Dublin, weeping bitterly, when he was noticed 
and accosted. by a pious man, by trade ‘an edge-tool maker, who, 
with the tact of a Methodist, and the simplicity of a saint, ascer- 
tained his state, and endeavored to comfort him—at the same time 
inviting him to his house, or rather. to his cellar, where he was 
about to hold a prayer-meeting. ‘The party assembled, consisted 
chiefly of soldiers from the barracks: prayer was offered by the dif- 
ferent persons in turn, and the case of the providential interloper 
was specially presented before Him, with whom “the effectual 
feryent prayer of a righteous man availeth much ;”’ and such was 
the fervor of the good leader, and the soldiers, and so sincere the 
contrition and supplication of the penitent, that he that very night 
found peace to his soul. 

Having found'such a blessing amongst these poor soldiers, he 
became much attached to them, and resolved, if possible, to make 
them some return of kindness, for what they had done for him. 
On inquiry, he ascertained that their situation at the barracks was 
by no means comfortable, being perpetually ridiculed and insulted 
by wicked men in the regiment. Hearing this, he was determined 
to relieve them if possible,—for on his visits, he found them equal- 
ly as bad as described—utterers of profane sarcasms, and revilers 
ofall religion. In resolymg, however, to do what he could, to- 
wards changing the characters of these men, he hit upon an expe- 
dient which, however successful in his case, is of too perilous a 
nature to be adduced for imitation. He commenced his work of 
reformation by relating such stories: and anecdotes,as he knew 
would please them, endeavoring by every means:to make his com- 
peer agreeable to them. In this he sueceeded; and in time, as 
his visits became frequent and acceptable, he began to check their 
swearing, and other improper language.. He would even occasion- 
ally condescend to assist them in little matters, as pipe-claying 
their belts, &c. At length, he so far gained their respect, and es- 
tablished his own influence, that no improper language was ever 
allowed, or used in his presence; andif anything wrong happened 
to be going on at the time of his visit, the moment that he entered 
the yard, some one would give the. signal—‘‘ He’s coming !”’ and 
presently all became order and regularity. He next got them to 
attend to,reading the Bible,’ held regular. prayer-meetings among 
them, and exhorted them to seek the Lord. The number of seri- 

‘ous persons among the soldiers increased daily, and his plan 
prospered more and more, until, to his great regret, the regiment 
was removed. 


He now felt at a loss for a proper sphere for the exercise of his 
° 
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zeal; at length, he bethought himself of the Old Men’s Hospital, 
which he visited repeatedly, but with little success, as he found 
the inmates, (to use his own phrase), ‘‘ too tough for any impres- 
sion that he could make ;”’ and he was often heard to say, in con- 
sequence of his experience here, that “‘ a man turned fifty, would 
hardly be converted.” ; 

His first class-leader was the pious Patrick French, who, at the 
latter end of 1817, left Dublin, as a Missionary to the West:Indies. 
This gentleman presently discovered the sterling piety, and pro- 
mising talents, of the young convert; and before his departure 
from Ireland, he waited’ upon one of the ‘preachers to commend the 
stranger to his particular notice, “‘ Brother Lamb,” said he, ‘1 
am going from you, perhaps never to return; remember now my 
last request ;—take particular care of brother Summerfield :. make 
him known to all your brethren, and he will one day shine in the 
world, and in the church of God.’’ 


[To be continued.) 





THE OCEAN. 


Lixeness of Heaven ! 
Agent of power! 
Man is thy victim, 
Shipwreck’s thy dower! 
Spices and jewels 
From valley and sea, 
Armies and banners 
Are buried in thee ! 


What are the riches ° 
Of mexico’s mings, 
To the wealth that far down 
In thy deep waters shines ? 
Thy proud waves that cover 
The*conquering west— 
Thou fling’st them to death, ° 
With one heave of thy breast! 


From the high ‘hills that view 
Thy wreck-making shore, 

When the bride of the mariner 
Shrieks at thy roar; 

When, like lambs in the tempest, 
Or mews in the blast, 

O’er thy ridge-broken billows 
The canvass is cast— 


* 
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How humbling to one 
With a heart and a sot, 
To look on thy greatness 
And list to its roll; . 
To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of Eternity 
Rises from thee. 


Yes !- where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre, 
Swept from the nations 
Like sparks from the fire ; 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendor of Rome? 
Dissolved—and forever— 
Like dew in thy foam. 


But thou art almighty, 
Eternal—sublime— 

Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin-brother of Time! 

Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow, 

As the stars first beheld thee, 
Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall roll, 
And that firmament’s length 
ls drawn back as a scroll. 
Then—then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 
Be more mighty,— more lasting, 
More chainless than thou. 





THE GOSPEL. 


Ir is a standing miracle of the Gospel, that in reconciling man 
to God, it-reconciles him to ‘himself; that it makes him able to 
bear the sight of himself; and renders solitude and repose more 
agreeable to many, than all the intercourse and bustle of mankind. 
Noriigit by confining man’s attention to himself, that it produces 
these wonderful effects. It is by bringing him to God, and by 
supporting him under the sense of his miseries, with the hope of 
a completete deliverance'in a better life. 
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TO THE GUARDIANS OF FEMALE EDUCATION.’ 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


‘‘ Tue mind of the present age acting on the mind of the 
next,” as it has been happily defined by a living writer, is an ob- 
ject of concern to every being endowed with intellect,or interested 
either through love or hope, in another generation. 

Nor has the importance of education in the abstract, been alone 
conceded. Practical researches for its improvement, have signal- 
ized our age and incorporated themselves with its vigorous and 
advancing spirit. Our most gifted minds have toiled to devise 
methods for the instruction of the humblest grades of community, 
and to make useful, knowledge the guest of the common people. 

In this elevation of the intellectual standard, our sex have, been 
permitted freely to participate. :No Moslem interdict continues to 
exclude them from the temple of knowledge;‘and no illusion of 
chivalry exalts them to an airy height, above life’s duties, and-its 
substantial joys. | 

We are grateful for our heightened privileges. We hope that 
those who have bestowed them, will be no losers by their Hibefihe 
ity. ‘Still we believe that an increase of benefits may be made 
profitable both te giver and receiver. We solicit them in the name 
of the blooming and the beautiful—those rose-buds in the wreath 
of our country’s hope. 

It is desirable that their education should be diffused over a 
wider space of time, and one less encumbered by extraneous ob- 
jects, and that the depth of its foundation should be more correctly 
proportioned to the imposing aspect and redundant ornament of its 
superstructure. Is it not important that the sex to whom nature 
has entrusted the moulding of the whole mass of mind in its for- 
mation, should be acquainted with the structure and developments 
of mind ?—that they who are to nurture the future rulers of a pros- 
perous people should be able to demonstrate from the broad annal 
of history, the value of just laws, and the duty of subordination— 
the blessings which they inherit, and the danger of their abuse ? 
Is it not requisite, that they on whose bosom the infant heart must 
be cherished, should be vigilant to-watch its earliest pulsations of 
good or evil ?—that they who are commissioned to light thé-lamp 
of the soul, should know. how to feed jt,with pure oil ?—that they 
in whosehand is the welfare of beings fever to die,’should be 
fitted to perform the work, and earn thé platidit of Heaven? 

That the the vocation of females is-to teach, has been laid down 


as a position which it is impossible to controvert. In seminaries,” 
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academies and schools, they possess peculiar facilities for comin 
in contact with the unfolding and unformed mind. It is true, that 
only a small portion are engaged in the departments of public and 
systematic instruction. Yet the hearing of recitations, and the 
routine of scholastic discipline, are but parts of education. Itis 
in the domestic sphere, in her own native province, that woman is 
inevitably a teacher. There she modifies by her example, her 
dependants, her companions, every dweller under her own roof. 
Is not the infant in the cradle her pupil? Does not her smile give 
the earliest lesson to its soul? Does she not enshrine her own 
image in the sanctuary of the young child’s mind, so firmly that 
no revulsion can displace, nor idolatry supplant.it? Does she not 
guide the daughter, until, placing her hand in that of her hus- 
band, she reaches that pedestal, from ‘whence, in her turn, she 
imparts to others the stamp and coloring which she has herself 
received? 

‘Might she not, even upon her. sons, engrave what they shall 
take unchanged through all the temptations of time, to the bar of 
the last judgment? Does not the influence of woman rest upon 
every member of her’ household, like the dew upon the tender 
herb, or the sunbeam silently educating the tender flower? or as 
the shower, and the han stream, cheer and invigorate the 
proudest tree of the forest? 

Admitting then,-that whether she wills it or not, whether she 
even knows it or not, she is still a teacher—and perceiving that 
the mind in its most plastic state is yielded to her tutelage, it be- 
comes a most momentous inquiry, what she shall be qualified to 
teach. Will she not of necessity impart what she most prizes, 
and best understands? Has she not power to impréss her own 
lineaments on the next generation? If wisdom and utility have 
been the objects of her choice, society will surely reap the benefit. 
If folly and self-indulgence are her prevailing characteristics, pos- 
terity are in danger of inheriting the likeness. 

This influence is most visible and operative in'a republic. The 
intelligence and virtue of its every citizen have a heightened relative 
value. Its safety may be interwoven with the destiny of those 
whose birthplace is in obscurity. The springs’of its vitality are 
liable to be touched, or the chords of its harmony to be troubled, 
by the rudest hands. 

Teachers under such a form of government, should be held in 
the highest honor. .They are the allies of legislators. They 
have agency in the prevention of crime. They aid in regulating 
the atmosphere, whose incessant action and pressure causes the 
life-blood to circulate, and then return pure and healthful’ to the 
heart of the nation. 

Of what unspeakable importance, then, is her education, who 
gives lessons before any other instructor—who preoccupies the 
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unwritten page of being—who produces irpressions which only 
death can obliterate—and mingles with the cradle dream what 
shall be hereafter revealed in the light of maturer life. Well may 
statesmen and philosophers debate how she may be best educated 
who is to educate all mankind. ; 

The ancient republics overlooked the value of that sex whose 
strength is in the heart. Greece, so susceptible to the principle 
of, beauty, so skilled in wielding all the’elements of grace, failed 
in appreciating their excellence, whom these had most exquisitely 
adorned. If, in the brief season of youthful charm, she was,con- 
strained to admire woman.as the acanthus leaf of her own Corin- 
thian capital, she did not discover that, like that very column, she 
was capable of adding stability to the proud temple of freedom. 
She would not be convinced that so feeble a hand might have 
aided to consolidate the fabric which philosophy embellished and 
luxury overthrew. . 

Rome, notwithstanding her primeval rudeness, seems more cor- 
rectly than polished Greece, to have estimated the ‘‘ weaker ves- 
sel.” Here and’ there, upon the storm-driven billows of her his- 
tory, some solitary form towers upward in majesty, and the mo- 
ther of the Gracchi still stands forth in strong relief amid imagery 
over which time has no power. But still wherever the brute force 
of the warrior is counted godlike, woman is appreciated only as 
she approximates .to sterner natures: as in that mysterious image 
which troubled the sleep of Assyria’s king—the foot of clay de- 
rived consistence from the iron, which-held it in combination. 

_ In our own republic, man, invested by his Maker-with the right 
to reign, has conceded to her, who was for ages in vassalage, 
equality of intercourse, participation in knowledge, dominion over 
his dearest and fondest hopes. He is content to “ bear the bur- 
den and heat of the day,” that she may. dwell’ in ease and afflu- 
ence. Yet from the very felicity of her lot, dangers are generated. 
She is tempted to be satisfied with superficial attainments, or to 
indulge in that indolence which corrodes intellect, and merges 
the high sense of responsibility in its alluring and fatal slumbers. 

These tendencies should be neutralized by a thorough and la- 
borious education. Sloth and luxury must have no place in her 
vocabulary. Her youth should be surrounded by every motive to 
application, and her maturity dignified. ‘by the hallowed _ office of - 
rearing the immortal mind. While partner toils for his stormy 
portion of that power or glory, from which it is her privilege to be 
sheltered, let her feel that in the recesses of domestic privacy she 
still renders a noble service to the government that protects her, 
by sowing seeds of purity and peace in the hearts of those who 
shall hereafter claim its honors or control its destinies. 

Her place is amid the quiet shades, to watch the little fountain 
ere it has breathed a murmur. But the fountain will break forth 
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into a rill, and the swollen rivulet rush towards the sea; and who 
can be so well able to guide them in nght channels, as she who 
heard their first ripple, and saw them emerge like timid strangers 
from their source, and had kingly power over those infant waters, 
in the name of Him who caused them to flow. 

And now, guardians of education, whether parents, preceptors, 
or legislators—you who have so generously lavished on. woman 
the means of knowledge—complete your bounty, by urging: her 
to gather its treasures with a tireless hand. Demand of her asa 
debt, the highest excellence which she is capable of attaining. 
Summon her to abandon selfish motives and inglorious ease.- In- 
cite her to those virtues which promote the permanence and health 
of nations.. Make her accountable for the character of the next 
generation. Give her her solemn charge, in the presence of men 
and angels. “Gird her with the whole armor of education and. of 
_ piety—and see if she be not faithful to herchildren, to her country, 

and to her God. 





THE HILLS. 





* Hien mountains are a feeling.’,—ByRon. 





TuHE hills !—the ‘everlasting hills ! 
How peerlessly they rise, 

Like Earth’s gigantic sentinels 
Discoursing in the skies. ; 
Hail! Nature’s storm-proof fortresses, 

By freedom’s children trod ; 
Hail! ye invulnerable walls— 
The masonry of Gop! 


When the dismantled pyramids 
Shall. blend with desert dust, 

When évery temple made with hands, 
Is faithless to its trust, 

Ye shall not stoop your Titan crests— 
Magnificent as now ! 

Till your almighty architect 
In thunder bids you bow! 


I love ye in your quietude, 
When o’er a silent world, 

Morn’s silvery mists entwine your peaks, 
Like banners lightly furled: 
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Nor less, when throned,on blackest clouds, - 
That round ye roll and veer, 

The storm-god. pours his thunder-trump, 
And hurls his lightning spear! 


I love the torrents strong and fiefce 
That to the plain ye fling, 

Which gentle flow’rs drink at their geal, 
And eagles at their spring. 

And, when arrested in their speed 
By winter’s'wand of frost, 

The brilliant and fantastic forms 
In which their waves are tossed. 


I love, upon the’ breezeless lake, 
To.see your shadows sleep, 
While slowly sails the crested swan 
Above me 4 mirrored steep : 
I love your shape precipitous, 
Bare, desolate, and grand, 
That stand’ far out in ocean, 
Like pilgrims from the land ! 


Elorious ye are, when Nooh’s fierce beams 
Your naked summits smite, 

As o’er ye Day’s great lamp hangs poised 
In cloudless chrysolite : 

Glorious when o’er ye sunset clouds, 
Like broidered curtains lie— 

Sublime, when through dim moonlight looms 
Your spectral majesty. 


I love your iron-sinewed race— 
Have shared their rugged fare— 

The thresholds of whose eyrie homes 
Look out on boundless air : 

Bold hunters, who from highest clefts 
The wild goats trophies bring, 

And crest their bonnets with the plumes 
Of your.aerial king! 


I’ve seen, amid Helvetian alps, 
The Switzer’s daring leap— 

Poised on his pole—o’er bridgeless voids, 
A‘ thousand toises deeps—, * 

While in his keen, unquailing glance, 
That challenged where it fell, 

I saw the same high purpose beam, 
That nerved the patriot TELL. 


I Jove the mountain maidens— 
Their step’s elastic spring 

Is light as if some viewless bird 
Upbuoyed them with its wing ; 
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Theirs is the wild unfettered grace, 
That art hath never spoiled, 

And theirs the healthful purity 
That fashion hath not soiled. 


Mountains! I dweil not with ye now, 
To climb ye, and rejoice— 

And round me boometh, as I write, 
A crowded city’s voice: 

But oft in watches of the night, 
When sleep the turmoil stills, 

My spirit seems to walk abroad 
Among ye mighty hills! 


Then, my pulse boundeth, as of yore, 
Beneath your bracing air ; 
I hear the swooping eagle scream— 
The wolf howl from his lair. 
I see the chamois pinnacled 
As if amid the skies— ’ 
To the last crag follow him, 
My carbine speaks—he dies! 


There is a'feeling in my soul, 
_. That claims ye as its kin— 

A majesty that challenges 
Your grandeur as its twin: 

My spirit hath a portion in 
Your brightness and your gloom, , 

And on your heights I’d make my home, 
And in your glens my tomb! J 





NATURAL SCLENCE. 





WITH A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE LESSONS OF THE COUNTRY AND THE TOWN. 





[Concluded.} 


Tere is.leisure then, in the country. But is it leisure im- 
proved? Are.those morning hours spent where Milton says they 
should be, ‘ up-stirring. in winter often ere the sound of any bell 
awake men to labor or to devotion; in summer as oft with the 
bird that first rouses, or‘not much tardier, to read good authors, or 
cause them to be read, till the attention be weary, or memory have - 
its full fraught; then with useful and generous labors, preserving 
the body’s health and hardiness, to render lightsome clear'and not 
lumpish obedience to the mind. And those long winter evenings, 
too; are they embalmed in the: memory by well spent hours? 
Will their history tell of minds enlarged, social bonds strength; 
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ened, the: tender charities,of our nature .cherished, hearts and 
lives made better? What a noble heritage may be at once entered ° 
and enjoyed, by the men and the women who will away with un- 
worthy passions and low pursuits, and awake to the privileges of 
country life! Hard/work; but grand intervals of leisure: Few 
books; but those they have, studied well, and made theirown. The 
spirit of learning without its foppery.. ‘Them Nature, free, bounti- 
ful, unbounded Nature, with her multitudinous faces of joy, always 
before them ! ee ; 

Why then is the acquisition of natural science so rare in the 
country, where the inducements and opportunities to make it, are 
somany? Why the prevalent ignorance, or which is the same 
thing, the mere surface-knowledge of Nature in the country? » The 
scarceness of books, and the mistake that much previous khow- 
ledge is necessary in order to begin to study Nature, are among 
the reasons. But the chief reason hes far deeper; in the habits 
of mental sloth, formed at the unreflecting period ; and in the fact 
that the mind at school is often turned away from outward things 
to mere books, by teachers who are mere book-men. How else 
can we account in the man for the absence of that habit of obser- 
vation of of the world without, which is so strong in the child 3 
to which in youth, the age of sensation, everything invites? How 
else can we account for the absence of taste for those intellectual 
pursuits, for which men are more generally fitted than for any 
other ; a taste which combines the sweet with the useful; so simple, 
so pure, that next*to religion it seems to be the remedy appointed 
by God for sorrows, bad passions, and discontent? ‘* Let me see,”’ 
says Mudie, ‘‘ is the exclamation ready on our lips, at the proposal 
of a question or adoubt.”” Yet from the first ray of morning, which 
opens the eyes of the sleeper, to the last at night, which his eye- 
lids shut out, how countless, how wonderful the phenomena, which 
having eyes, men do not see; or seeing which, they do not reflect 
upon, nor understand ! ; 

The morning light ; the coloring of the clouds ; the rising sun; 
the ascending mist; the mountain and valley; tree and flower ; 
beasts and birds; the breeze, felt and’ heard, but not seen; the 
storm and calm; heat and cold; snow and rain; fire ‘and flood; 
music and odors; silence and sound ; taste and touch; motion and 
rest ;* darkness and night ; moon and stars.. What more mysterious 
than this train of fatailiar realities? What more fitted to enlarge 
the mind, than the contemplation of these innumerable and diverse 
things? What better to strengthen -it, than to study their laws 
and conditions? What to quicken it, purify it with awe, chasten 
it with, a sense of its weakness, and lift it with hope, than the 
revelation that wé live in the midst of beneficent and fearful powers, 
the beginnings only of which we see, and which end in His hands, 
from whom we come and to whom we go! 
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And then, when we rest our attention on any one of this vast 
multitude, what fields open for exploration, patient thought, silent 
wonder! It matters not which we select. All are amazing! We 
fix upon a blade of grass. In the first place there is its beauty to 
the eye. Tohow many thoughts and feelings has that given birth, 
im: the separate minds:which have contemplated it! Then it is 
food }for cattle, and thence for man. Each component partide 
passes into infinite forms. It is continually taking up parts of -the 
earth ‘in the shape of moisture.and depositing parts of itself; ‘in- 
haling gases, and giving them out. It has its circulation and its 
locomotion. Its seed is wafted miles, for which purpose it is en- 





oe 
#& 


closed in a case to protect it from harm, and in some plants sup- , 


plied with wings. It is the home to myriads of insects, which 
perhaps live and. die without quitting their native: plant, to them 
a world. Its colors and coloring properties offer study to the 
chemist ; its virtues and poisons to the physician ! 

What to common eyes more unlike than the rusting of metals; 
the formation of acids; the burning of inflammable bodies ;_ the 


breathing of animals, and the growth of plants by night? What,” 


more exciting to find, than that the huge piston of the old steam 
engine descends, and the fly crawls on the window; the- lizards 
creep on the walls and the monstrous sea-horse climbs the ice-hills; 
by the same power which causes the quicksilver to stand in the 
weather-glass; the water to rise in the»pump, and the wind to 
whistle through the key-hole? ' What more curious, than that the 
seed of. plants must germinate. in the dark, and yet that the light 
is essential, to their putting into leaf and flower? What opens 
more worlds of thought, than that while the sun is commonly con- 
sidered the source of light, yet that the Mosaic account makes 
light to exist before the sun; and that the researches of modem 
science tend to confirm this order ; to show that light is concerned 
in crystalization, and is probably an active agent in the formation 
of all things ? , 

‘‘ We see the enormous interval,”’ says Herschel, ‘‘ between the 
stars and planets of the Heavens, which afford room for innumer- 
able processes to be carried on, for light and heat to circulate, afd 
for curious and complicated motions to go forward among them: 


we look. more attentively, and we see sidereal systems, probably »#, 


not less vast and, complicated than our own, crowded apparently © 
into a small space; from the effect of their distance from us, and * 


forming groups resembling bodies of a: substantial appearance, 
having form and outline ; yet we recoil with incredulous surprise, 
when we are asked, why we cannot-conceive the atoms of a 
grain of sand to be~as remote’ from, eaclt other, proportionally to 
their sizes, as the stars of the firmament; and why there may not 
be going‘en in that little microcosm, processes as complicated and 
wonderfubas those of the great world around ue ” 
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A soap manufacturer remarks, that the residuum of his ley, 
when exhausted of the alkali for which he employs itself, produces 
a corrosion of his copper boiler, for which he cannot account. He 

uts it into the hands of a scientific chemist for analysis, and the 
resul is the discovery of one of the most singular and important 
chemical elements, codine. The properties of this being studied, 
are found to occur most appositely in illustration and support of a 
variety of new, curious, and instructive views, then gaining ground 
in chemistry, and thus exercise a marked influence over the whole 
body of that science. Curiosity is excited ; the origin of the new 
substance is traced to the sea-plant from whose ashes the principal 
ingredient of soap is obtained, and ultimately to the sea-water 
itself. It is thence hunted through nature, discovered in salt mines 
and springs, and pursued into all bodies which have a marine origin, 
among the rest into sponge. A medical practitioner then calls to 
mind a reputed remedy for the cure of one of the most grievous 
and unsightly disorders to which the human species is subject—the 
GoITRE; which infests the inhabitants of mountainous districts to 
an‘extent that, in this favored land, we have happily no experience 
of, and which was said to have been originally cured by the ashes 
of burnt sponge. Led by this indication, he tries the effect of 
iodine on that complaint, and the result establishes the extraordi- 
nary fact, that this singular substance, taken as a medicine, acts 
with the utmost promptitude and energy on the goitre ; dissipating 
the largest and most inveterate in a short time, and acting (of 
course like all medicines, even the most approved, with occasional 
failures)as a specific or natural antagonist against that odious de- 
formity. It is thus that any accession to our knowledge of nature 
issure, sooner or later, to make itself felt in some practical appli- 
cation, and that a benefit conferred on science by the casual ob- 
servation or shrewd remark of even an unscientific or illiterate 
person, infallibly repays itself with interest, though in a way that 
could never have been at first contemplated. 

But it is not the object of this article to sketch the advantages 
of science. Viewing it as one of the departments of study pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the country, by a passing notice of some of 
itsifeatures we would simply awaken an interest in it proportionate 
to its importance. 

Insthis connection, there is a view of it which must not be over- 
‘looked : its effect is to liberalize the mind. Not merely to wean 
it from base passions ; that is the effect of most study ; but to free 
it from unworthy prejudices ; to bring it out of that state in which 
. We are all so apt to regard our world of thought as the universe ; 
and the opinions we have espoused of the truth, as the only ones 
worthy of the name. In other. words, to dogmatize, whether in 
relicion, morals or politics..4 This is a fauleeeg which society in 
our country is peculiarly prone, owing to our knowm Gnterest in 
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these questions; the superficial education of the most, and the 
thorough education of few, if any. Hence, while all form opi- 
nions, all urge them with that warmth and intolerance which is 
rarely the characteristic of the wisdom that has sounded the depths, 
and felt the real difficulties at the bottom, of the most interesti 
subjects which divide the human mind. For however confident 
the wise man is that he has arrived at the truth, he sees enough 
even of truth blended with his neighbor’s errors, and of perplexi- 
ties with his own convictions, not certainly to shake his conclu- 
sions, but to cause him to sympathise with every truth-seeker; 
to make allowance, where he cannot assent, and to hold his own 
opinions with a charity which never faileth. 

Now an admirable corrective for this intolerance of opinion, 
which is peculiarly the tyrant of our country, is the study of Na- 
tural Science. Its subjects are removed from all that inflames, and 
takes their student into the pure regions of thought. They dwell, 
like the stars, in those depths which know no storms. But not 
only does Natural Science teach caution, moderation, humility, 
by the serenity of its pursuits—by virtue of its calm contemplative 
eye. In the wonders which it unfolds, it prepares the mind to ad- 
mit more wonders; to welcome light; and to discard a spirit 
which would limit truth by its own previous conceptions. 

It is in this spirit that Sir Humphrey Davy finely remarks, that 
“¢the deep philosopher sees chains of causes and effects so won- 
derfully and strangely linked together, that he is usually the last 
person to decide upon the impossibility of any two series of events 
being independent of each other ; and in science, so many natural 
miracles, as it were, have been brought to light, such as the fall of 
stones from meteors in the atmosphere, the disarming of a thun- 
der-bolt by a metallic point, the production of fire from ice bya 
metal white as silver, and referring certain laws of motion of the 
sea to the moon, that the physical inquirer is seldom disposed to 
enlarge confidently on any abstruse subject belonging to the order 
of natural things, and still less so on those relating to the more 
mysterious relations of moral events and intellectual natures.” 

Sir John Herschel, in his discourse on Natural Philosophy, has 
the following paragraph in point: 

‘¢ In Captain Head’s amusing and vivid description of his journey 
across the Pampas of South America,’’ says Herschel, ‘‘ his guide 
one day suddenly stopped, and, pointing high into the air, cried 
out, 4 lion!’ Surprised at such an exclamation, accompanied 
with such an act, he turned up his eyes, and with difficulty per- 
ceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight of condors soaring in 
circles in a particular spot. Beneath that spot, far out of sight of 
himself or guide, lay the carcass of a lion, whom the condors 
were eyeing with envy from their airy height. The signal of the 
birds was to him what the sight of the lion alone could have been 
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to the traveller, a full assurance of its existence.” Thus science 
teaches a man to deny nothing because unknown to him; to look 
beyond the obvious, oftentimes, for the explanation of what he 
sees; and to discover relations where he least expected them. 

Now compare for one moment that man’s means of virtue and 
happiness, who habitually exercises his eyes and his mind ; who 
observes, studies, ponders, all that he sees; who opens the ave- 
nues of his soul to the blessings of knowledge; with that of the 
man who shuts them; who makes this a working world, or a play- 
ing world, an eating and sleeping world, but not a world to grow 
wise in; not a world where above, below, and on all sides; in 
lying down and rising up; in the house and by the way-side ; 
toiling or at rest in light, freedom, purity; are angels hovering 
around, whom he may, if he will, make his guests. Is there not 
many a man, to whom in vain the stars of heaven rise and set, and 
this ball of earth turns, with its atmosphere of storm and calm; 
to whom in vain “‘ the sweet approach of morn or even; the sight 
of vernal bloom, and summer’s rose, and charm of early birds ?” 

A prism would teach him to comprehend something of those 
glories which kindle the clouds, and at times almost paint in the 
sky the throne of the Eternal. But he has no taste for such things, 
and he cares not to look through a prism. A little more study 
would explain to him the treasures of the air, the dew, the snow, 
and the rain. But of what avail study to him, when the rain de- 
scends, and the winds blow, whether he study or not? 

Perhaps he might be curious to trace the same substance in the 
glittering diamond, and in the brand burning in his chimney; and 
to obtain some evidence of the affinities between the lightning, 
which at one moment plays harmless in a summer sky, in the next 
descends to blast and to burn, and that mysterious nervous power, 
which, swift as thought, moves his muscles and limbs at his bidding. 
But no, he cares for none of these things. Such a man lives and 
breathes outwardly: the air and the sunshine, the lungs and the 
arteries, do their part; but as for the life of the soul, growing 
knowledge ; virtue; an approving conscience; they are not in 
him. What Dr. Cuannine says of such a man, in relation to the 
next world, is true of him in this; ‘‘ A human being who has lived 
without self-improvement, can no more enjoy it, than a mouldering 
body, lifted from the tomb, and placed amid beautiful prospects, 
can enjoy the light through its decayed eyes, or feel the balmy air 
which blows away its dust.” 

But men so untrue to themselves and society, are becoming 
rarer every day. Under divine Providence, Science with its start- 
ling discoveries is sending home to the heart, with new force, the 
voice of Nature; and both are aiding Revelation. The effect of 
superficial knowledge, the world over, is to incline men to skepti- 
cism. But the deeper science of the present dav is dispersing 
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those mechanical notions which sprang from the imperfect develop- 
ments of Philosophy. 

In the mean time, those active studies, active in reference both 
to body and mind, the Natural Sciences, so well adapted to the 
ardor of youth, and the strength of manhood, supply proper ob- 
jects to the contemplations of declining life. The eye, too dim 
to read the holy page, still sees what so often recurs on that page, 
the images of God’s love in nature, and thereby helps the thoughts 
to Heaven. The prayer of the poet well describes many a hoary 
Saint : 


* And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage 

The hairy gown and mossy ceil, 
Where I may sit, and rightly spell 

Of every star that Heaven doth show, 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 

To something of prophetic strain.’ 


The Natural Sciences have been dwelt upon, because the country 
is the place for pursuing many of them. The country offers pe- 
culiar advantages, likewise, for studying history and letters, and 
contributing to these departments. But knowledge is not wisdom. 
Wisdom consists in ascertaining truth, and acting it out; not 
merely in knowing it, but in being it. Knowledge is compatible 
with folly, impertinence, all evil desires, and all crimes. A man 
may speak all tongues, yet never speak the truth. He may know 
all plants, from “‘ the cedar, to the hyssop that grows on the wall,” 
and yet make an idol under every green tree. Like Goldsmith, he 
may unite the delightful powers of a writer, with more than femi- 
nine incapacity for the-affairs of life; the genius of Byron, with 
his profligacy and self-scourging misanthropy. His acquisitions 
and talents may be curses, not blessings; the foundation of re- 
sponsibilities, not of hopes. 

A college, too, may boast of the library of the Ptolemies, and 
learning, after all, nod in its alcoves. Its influences may deaden 
all that is free and spontaneous in effort; measuring it by the 
square of critics, instead of the souls of men. Charity in cities 
may rear her monumental piles, and endow them with the munifi- 
cence of princes. Yet she too—warm, impulsive, heaven-born 
Charity—may degenerate into a cold, mechanical, political econo- 
my- Her life may be crushed beneath a system. 

For these reasons it is, that the country, in its freedom from a 
thousand noxious influences, is so favorable to becoming wise. 
There is an air in cities, more pestilent than pent up vapors. It 
is the atmosphere of vice. There is a glare there, worse than the 
outward dazzle of tinsel life. It blinds the eye to truth. There 
is a collision more to be dreaded than the jostle in crowded streets. 
It turns the cold shoulder to a brother. It tramples upon hearts. 
There is a haste more eager than the hurry of the driving throng. 
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It cannot stay for duty. There are symptoms of weakened life 
more fatal than the pallid cheek and shrunken limb. It is the fee- 
ble pulsation and the dwarfing of the soul. Many a citizen, who 

oes to the country in search of green fields and a purer air, does 
not know that ‘he wants spiritual things far more. 

The country, in its comparative freedom from corruption, is fa- 
vorable to purity of heart; in the greater leisure found there, to 
meditation and study. Pleasures there are simpler; tastes more 
natural. There is a harmony (would that it were greater!) be- 
tween men’s modes of living there and nature around them. Her 
face, so fair, so bright, cannot beam upon them wholly in vain. 
Her sweet influences must steal into their souls. The Great Au- 
thor must invade at times the thoughts even of the unwilling, on 
the lone mountain, and in the pathless woods. Peaks, cataracts 
and glaziers, odors and flowers, are ministers to re-inforce the word 
and the spirit. ‘The thunder has a voice among the hills which 
wakes all but the dead. The lightning there sends a truth, which 
cleaves a way of its own to the heart. The great teacher, Death, 
when he walks in the country, takes a neighbor or a friend. 

Have men an excuse for a scornful and oppressive spirit, where 
their habitual relations with their fellow-men are of necessity mu- 
tual good offices and just equality? Ought they not to be dispas- 
sionate? Why, the hot vapors of politics, gendered in the seeth- 
ing cauldron of large assemblies, spend themselves and cool, in 
the purer air of the country. It is the place, for the most part, 
where you would expect just and sober views of public policy ; 
whence pure legislation would proceed ; and the voice of Truth 
be raised, to be echoed by posterity. The misty rumors of the 
day become history, or are detected as falsehoods, before they 
reach the mountains, and roll along the sparsely peopled valleys. 
Ought not men to take juster views of life, where the atmosphere 
is clearer? Ought they not to do its duties more faithfully, where 
those duties are plainer and pleasanter? Ovght they not to grow 
wiser, where nature, society, life, are the teachers, applying know- 
ledge to the heart ? 

To a greater or less degree, the influences of the country upon 
the people have been what we should anticipate. The character 
of the yeoman mind partakes of the robust strength of the yeoman 
body, and the manliness of yeoman pursuits. It is the country 
which builds cities; and it is the country which, by the constant 
infusion of new life, saves them. Hence, from the granite cliffs 
of New Hampshire proceeds a voice which soon commands listen- 
ing senates. Hence, by the pure mountain streams of Berkshire, 
a Bryant fed that deep fountain of poetry and heavenly medita- 
tion, which reflects sky and tree on its bosom, and sends quiet and 
holy thoughts into the soul. 

But if there be virtues in the country, there are likewise great 
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faults. If it have its opportunities, it has its disadvantages. The 
evils in the country come from leisure unimproved, and rust of the 
mind. And rust of the mind is worse than its wear and tear, 
The evils in the country come from too narrow a sphere of action; 
and that contracts the mind and the heart. The evils ot the 
country come from jealousies, selfishness, and rancor. And such, 
the more they are pent up, like the expansive energies of steam, 
the more they rend and destroy. The evils of the country come 
from want of that intimate contact with the varieties of human 
nature, to be had in cities. Though the superior simplicity of 
country life reveals more of the hearts of the many, yet a man has 
less opportunity there to penetrate into the recesses of the few. 
He may learn in the country how to touch the chord of sympathy 
in the people. But he must go to the city to learn the windings 
and the subileties of the villain; and to behold the loftiest virtues, 
nurtured always by trial, of the human soul. The evils of the 
country come from want of intercourse with men of all characters 
and creeds; to rub down the sharp edges.of prejudice; to beget 
moderation and tolerance ; to quicken the intellect and heart. The 
evils of the country come from the want of the impulse and glow 
of intense action. The clear lake, with stream neither running in 
nor out, becomes a stagnant marsh, creating a malaria around it. 

It is in the power of the yeoman to do much toward counteract- 
ing these evils. ‘The remedies, next to the sanctification of the 
heart, are the cultivation of the social affections; the study of 
Nature; and large and healthful reading. Without these, Chris- 
tianity itself is often a wicked tool. 

In conclusion; there are few errors more fatal to the improve- 
ment of the old, than that they are too old to learn. None are 
too old to learn, who are not too old to feel. The opportunities 
of the young are like the books of the Sybil. The price to be 
paid for them is at all times the same. It is the sacrifice of self- 
indulgence and sensuality, whether a man buy wisdom sooner or 
later; but the delay of a few years makes an immense difference 
in the value of the purchase. But one thing is to be remembered. 
Before all acquisition of knowledge, the debt of duty is to be dis- 
charged to the last farthing. To gather KNowLEDGE, becomes a 
duty only when the susiness of life has been done. Sir WALTER 
Scorr, at the height of his fame, valued himself more on his 
clerkship ina court of law, than as an author. Learning can make 
a pedant; science a philosopher. But he who does his duty, no 


matter how humble it be, secures the name and reward of a wise 
man. 
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WOMAN 


AT THE CROSS AND TOMB OF THE SAVIOUR. 





‘ Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.’ 


I. 


SHE wept beneath his cross when all beside 

Forsook him—when a trembling seized the earth, 
When terror shook the nations far and wide, 

And from their graves the buried dead came forth. 
She wept beneath his cross when fear was rife, 
Like flowers that bowed, but broke not with the strife. 


II. 


She followed to his tomb, and saw him laid, 
Even as mortal, in the darkening dust ; 

With streaming eyes his resting-place surveyed, 
But never failed a moment in her.trust 

That he would burst his bonds again, and rise, 

Amidst rejoicing angels, to the skies. 


ITI. 


She stood beside his grave, ere the first light 
Of morning shone upon the dew-charged flowers ; 
The seal was gone, the guards were put to flight ; 
And Death, the tyrant that the earth devours, 
O’ercome—her Saviour could his sting destroy—- 
And now she wept !—ay, wept again, for joy! 


IV. 


Oh, Woman, ever thus forsake Him not, 
And He shall not forsake thee—He shall be 
Thy constant friend, whatever be thy lot, 
And:in thy parting hour the stay for thee ; 
Thy faith shall strengthen—from despair shall save, 
And at thy rising, call thee from thy grave. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





‘ Ah who can hope his line should long 
Live in a daily changing tongue? 

We write in sand; our language grows, 
And, as the tide, our work o’erflows. 





In closing the first division of the present paper, it was observed, 
that another and concluding number would be devoted to a conside- 
ration of the best means of cultivating an acquaintance with the 
English language ; the danger of corruption to which it is exposed 
from innovation ; with some allusion to British criticism upon the 
manner in which the English language is written and spoken in 
America; and an examinatici of its future prospects, in regard to 
its prevalence and extension. In reference to the first branch of 
the subject, we may remark, that undoubtedly the first place is to 
be assigned to a careful perusal of the best authors, with a special 
attention to their peculiar turns of thought, and modes of expres. 
sion. A good style, like good manners, must be formed by fre- 
quenting good company, not for the purpose of imitating any par- 
ticular individual, but of catching the nameless graces of all. A 
correct taste in regard to fine writing can only be formed, like taste 
in the fine arts, by the careful inspection of good models.  Diffe- 
rent writers have different excellencies ; and he who would form 
a correct taste and a good style, must not confine his attention to 
afew favorite authors ; but must suffer his mind to roam, some- 
what at large, over the fields of English literature. 

A frequent reference to a standard dictionary, in connection with 
extensive reading, is also of great importance, in order to the main- 
tenance of purity and propriety of composition. Without such a 
help, always at hand, and frequently resorted to, there are few per- 
sons who would not be in danger of using unauthorised words, or 
of giving to legitimate words an unauthorised meaning. 

In selecting a dictionary as a standard, great judgment and dis- 
cretion should be exercised. Johnson’s dictionary, with its latest 
improvments, particularly his quarto, possesses many advantages 
over any others which have ever been written. The idea of sup- 
porting and illustrating the meaning of words by quotations from 
distinguished authors, was a peculiarly happy conception ; and this 
feature in Johnson’s dictionary will be highly valued by every criti- 
cal scholar. The meaning of words is more accurately ascertained 
by inspecting the manner in they have been used by good authors, 
than it can possibly be from any definition. 'The authority of some 
authors is superior to that of others; and a means is afforded by this 
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dictionary for distinguishing between words of médern use, and 
those which must be considered as well nigh obsolete. 

Next to a careful perusal of the best classical English writers, 
with the aid of a good dictionary, the greatest help to a thorough 
acquaintance with the English will be found in a knowledge of the. 


Latin language. The English has derived more words from the , 
Latin than from all other foreign sources; and these words,ate®. » 
some of the most expressive and forcible in the language. The La+* ” 


tin language possesses peculiar advantages as an expositor of the 
English. The words which have been derived from the French, 
have been taken with little change of form; and to trace them back 
to their source, furnishes little or no clue to their meaning. It $s 
not so with words derived from the Latin. Those words which are 
simple in the English are often compound in the Latin, and the 
simple Latin words of which they are compounded, often furnish 
the best-interpretation of the English word which has been derived 
from them. 

To give a few examples; what better definition can be given 
of circumambient, than is derived from the Latin words, ambio, to 
encompass, circum, around; of circumjacent, than jacio, to lie, 
circum, around ; of suburbs, than subd, around, wrbs, the city; of 
circumlocution, than loguor, to speak, circum, around; of omni- 
scient, than omnis, all, scio, to know ; of consanguinity, than con, 
together, sanguinis, from sanguis, blood ; of pusillanimity, than 
pusillus, weak, animus, soul, or mind: of retrospect, than retro, 
backward, and specto, to view? The same is true in hundreds of 
cases. And even where the Latin word is not a compound, it will 
furnish a clue to the primary meaning of the English word which 
has been derived from it, more definite than can be derived from 
any other source. ‘To-the Latin scholar, the words in the Eng- 
lish which have been derived from the Latin, have a peculiar pre- 
cision and force, since they thus become their own interpreters ; 
and in his knowledge of the Latin, he carries around with him, at 
all times, a most convenient portable dictionary. 

The Greek language, also, from which many valuable English 
words have been derived, possesses, to a great degree, the same 
advantages as the Latin, and is highly worthy of the attention of 
the English scholar. If the same attention were bestowed upon 
this language which is extensively given to the French, many 
young ladies might learn to read with facility the New Testament 
in the original language. They would thus not only be able to 
understand the criticisms on the original Scriptures, which they 
will frequently meet with, and be able to form a judgment of their 
correctness, and would become acquainted with the most beautiful 
language of antiquity, but they would furnish themselves with a 
valuable means of an extended acquaintance with their own rich 
tongue. Lady Jane Grey, in whom the Christian may glory, and 
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of whom, if pride were ever admissible, every female might be 
proud, who, at the early age of seventeen, was cut down by the 
hand of violence, was familiarly acquainted with this language, 
The New Testament was a part of her daily reading ; and shegen- 
erally read it in the original Greek, and with the same facility 
with which she read the English. 

The French deserves only the third place among foreign lan- 
guages, as an auxiliary to English literature. It is a help, how- 
ever, which is by no means to be contemned; for the English is 
indebted to it for many of its words, and the French has received 
a high degree of cultivation by the labors of many distinguished 
scholars, and embodies much valuable literature and science. 

Languages, like nations, have had their rise, their glory, and 
their decline. The sun of English literature has risen in peculiar 
brightness, has ascended the heavens in majesty, and is: sheddi 
its meridian splendor on the world. Who would not regret to 
behold it descending toward the horizon, even though it should 
scatter brilliancy over a hemisphere in its setting glory? It is 
interesting to inquire what are the dangers of corruption to which 
the English language is exposed, and how they may be avoided. 

The greatest danger of corruption to which it is exposed is inno- 
vation. In the earlier state of a language, when it is progressing 
in improvement by the labors of genius and taste, innovation is the 
prime source of its advancement. But when a language has re- 
ceived the finishing touch of improvement, and become substan- 
tially settled, innovation is to be steadily frowned upon. With 
the models of Grecian sculpture and architecture before him, where 
is the artist who will pretend that excellence is to be attained in 
these fine arts by innovation, and not by immitation? There is 
nothing more beautiful than simple beauty itself. The Italians 
attempted to improve the Corinthian, the most elegant order of 
Grecian architecture, by combining the beauties of the Ionic and 
of the Corinthian ; but in the judgment of all good taste, they mar- 
red what it was their purpose to adorn. 

When a language becomes substantially settled, innovation must 
be considered a kind of literary treason. A language becomes set- 
tled when no authors may be expected to arise in it, more distin- 
guished than those who have already arisen. In this view of the 
subject, must not the English language be considered as settled? 
When will more illustrious authors arise, than those who have al- 
ready shed a glory on English literature ? 

There is, indeed, cheering proof that the English language is 
not on the decline. The later writers in every department of lite- 
rature and science are not inferior to their predecessors. Camp- 
bell, and Rogers, and Montgomery, and Scott, and Byron, and 
many others, have adorned the fields of poetry. Reid, Stewart, 
and Brown, are scarcely inferior to Locke in metaphysical author- 
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ship. Webster, as a lexicographer, is no unworthy successor of 
the illustrious Johnson. If natural philosophy and physical as- 
troriomy have made little advancement since the time of Newton, 
other departments of phsical science, and particularly chemistry, 
have been signally advanced ; and the latter has been beautifully 
illustrated by Sir Humphrey Davy, and a multitude of others. In 
fictitious writings, no former author, for beauty of description and 
elegance of language, will bear a comparison with Sir Walter 
Scott. And for a pure, classical, and elegant style, nothing in the 
whole range of the English classics will surpass that of Washing- 
ton Irving, the American. Theology has been elegantly as well 
as forcibly illustrated by Blair and Campbell, Porteus and Dwight. 


(To be continued.) 





ADVERSITY. 


How the young fancies of an ardent mind 

Leap over cold realities and find 

Brightness and bliss unsullied, unalloyed, 

In everything :—O, how are they destroyed, 
When life, in all the soberness of truth, 
Blackens before them! how the hopes of youth 
Sicken and fade before the chilling eye 

Of a cold world, that feeds on misery ! 

How droops the untaught heart, when first it learns 
Those it had loved were heartless ; when it turns 
Towards a friend with warm and frank embrace, 
And meets suspicion in that altered face ; 

When a loved voice, on the astonished ear, 
Pours forth hard censures, and rebukes the tear 
It raised with bitter taunts; when harmless acts 
Are laid before it as condemning facts, 

That prove it worthless; but howe’er it be 

In human thought—whatever man may see, 

Or feign to see, of wrong in thee, do thou 

Stand firmly with a clear and open brow ; 

Repose on thine own thoughts ; whate’er men say, 
lf thou canst calmly think, and sleep, and pray 
With deep sincerity, there’s nought to fear 
Beyond the sufferings heaped upon thee here ; 
Let human kind despise thee as they will, 

Droop not, sad heart, thy God protects thee still. 
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PROGRESS OF MODERN LIBERTY. 


Amone the many greater changes which time hath wrought 
upon the world, the variations of language, and even the gradual 
modifications in the meaning of single words, are not without im- 
portance. An inquiry into the undoubted connection between the 
manners and the languages of nations, would be a subject of in- 
teresting and fruitful investigation, not only to the philologist, but 
also to the philosopher. And perhaps it might be discovered, that 
the precise idea intended by certain terms, would be no mean cri- 
terion of the progress of society, and the state of national ad- 
vancement. ‘The word tyrant, even in its native tongue, subse- 
quently varied from its primary signification, when 


* The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend.’ 


Terms which were invented as the symbols of some of those char- 
acteristics of human nature which would seem to be unalterable, 
do not always convey the same associations with which they were 
—ey invested. Glory now means something more truly noble 
and elevated than it expressed, even in those days, when it formed 
the common impulse of marshalled empires. It includes a wider 
and a widening range of exertion and attainment, and excludes no 
class without its scope. It is no longer the monopoly of heroes. 
Once, like the the Cimerian shadows revealed to the vision of 
Ulysses, it was too often but a voiceless apparition, until it had 
tasted of the blood of the victim; now, it might be unrecognised in 
the thunders of battle and conquest, while its ‘still, small voice,” 
would be heard in the mild accents of benevolence and religion. 
Liberty, in these latter days, means something more than was 
celebrated in the Eleutherian festivals, or exemplified in the politi- 
cal institutions of the States of Greece, and the Commonwealth of 
Rome. Among the ancients, it was either an impulse or an ab- 
straction. It ranked, in their mythology, with those minor influ- 
ences not deemed altogether worthy of claiming worship, under 
the tutelary care of some particular deity. The love of liberty, 
as a national impulse, was strongly characteristic of many of the 
states of antiquity, and was generally nothing, more than a modi- 
fication of natural liberty, varied according to the genius and con- 
dition of each particular people. The Athenians were eminently 
distinguished for its cultivation as a popular passion. It served as 
a tie to bind them to community of action, in times of emergency ; 
it was the theme of splendid declamation and beautiful philosophy ; 
it soared in their poesy with the ample pinions of the ‘‘ Theban 
Eagle ;”’ it lived in the heart of Plato, and dwelt upon the lip of 
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an Aspasia; it sat beneath the academic groves, and rambled with- 
in the delightful precincts of the garden; but it.was only an en- 
thusiasm. It entered not into their governmental institutions. 
Like their own beautiful emblem of immortality, it hovered around 
the dead mass it could not animate. It was not a principle, and 
had no rule over the conduct of that “‘ fierce democracy.” Look 
to Athens at the summit of splendor under her Olympian Pericles ! 
How much practical liberty entered into those fierce vibrations be- 
tween the wild vicissitudes of popular will, and that mad infatua- 
tion which impelled a people, whose distrust and jealousy of the 
, power and honesty of their magistrates formed a prominent na- 
tional trait, to confide to one man the boundless and irresponsible 
authority, which could with impunity subject to the fatal ostracism 
a Cimon and a Thucydides, and boldly strike a successful blow at 
the time honored and venerated Areopagus? The Athenians pos- ’ 
sessed power, but they did not enjoy liberty. 

The Spartan constitution, though popular, can scarcely be enti- 
tled free. It was merely a system of military organization, and 
the customs of Lacedemon were but the exercises of a camp. 
The first welcome which greeted the new-born infant, when plac- 
ed upon the votive shield, “H téy 4 ént t4v,—‘ either this, or upon 
this,’—indicated the whole duty of the citizen. Their’ govern- 
ment was a formula of discipline, and the provisions and policy of 
the laws were concentrated to this single point. Their scheme of 
education was mostly physical, and excluded learning. Instruc- 
tion was confined to obedience, endurance, and that which consti- 
tuted the end and aim of Spartan existence, howto conquer or to 
die in battle: and it was only’ in regard to.these objects, that a 
knowledge of their inexorable code was inculeated wpon the youth- 
ful mind, simultaneously with the primary objects of*imstruction, 
cunning, vigilance, and activity. Their constitution was combinedy » 
of various and discordant elements. It was democratic, inasmach 
as the supreme authority was assumed to be inherent in the people, ~~ * 
and as social equality was universally established ; it possessed ~ 
the monarchical feature of the kingly office—and in the anomalous 
magistracy of the Ephori, exercising supreme jurisdiction over 
king, court, and populace, it included the most odious form of a 
tyrannical oligarchy. 

In a national point of view, both Athens and Sparta enjoyed 
political liberty in its full extent; but their municipal institutions, 
although originating in the people’s choice, did- not embody the 
true principles of freedom. Neither can they be saidte have ac- 
quired civil liberty, in its proper acceptation, because in the one, 
free agency was merged in the severe discipline ordained by cruel 
laws; administered by a despotic aristocracy,’ and in the other, 
there was no protection against the arbitrary influence of the pop- 
ular favorite, or the still more tyrannical exercise of popular ex- 
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citement. There was no security against either anarchy or usurp. 
ation. 

In the Roman republic security never accompanied freedom; 
and without security liberty cannot exist. The people never pos- 
sessed the safeguard ‘of fixed and permanent laws. When the 
acquired power, they could not retain it, but yielded both authority 
and freedom to the usurper or the traitor of the hour. Impulse 
could always hurry them with equal facility to a ehange of masters 
or of principles... Their revolutions attest that they were guided, 
not so much by a steady love of liberty, as by the sudden excite- 
ment of the moment. Thus, the avenging dagger of the violated 
Lucretia struck down the tyranny of the Tarquins ; the stern sacri- 
fice of poor Virginia auspicated the downfall of the Decemviri; 
and Cesar’s ‘‘ wounded vesture”’ shut out from the ‘‘ kind souls” 
of his countrymen the memory of five hundred years of indepen- 
dence, and blinded them to the hope of future freedom. 

That liberty which is acknowledged in our age and country is 
not only a component part of the social system, but it is the fun- 
damental principle upon which our whole political structure is es- 
tablished. It is no fortuitous accession to our institutions, but 
their very origin and cause. It is no fluctuating popular impulse, 
but the invariable principle which has led us on from generation to 
generation, and whose guidance we must follow to the final con- 
summation which a peculiar Providence seems to promise. 

It is believed that the practical freedom of the present age has 
little Community with the visionary liberty of antiquity; that it is 
distinct'in its nature, its origin, and its tendency. We must look 
for its original elements to the genius-and customs of that wonders 
ful race which overran Europe for a period of several centuries, 
and eventually superseded the declining empire of Rome. ‘These . 
tribes have all been ranked under the generic designation of Ger- 
mans. The enervated inhabitants of beautiful Italy, and even the 
philosophic Tacitus, would not believe that a people could abide in 
the impenetrable forests of Germany—a land ‘ asperam ceelo, tris- 
tem cultu adspectuque, nist st patria sit ;”? they therefore consid- 
ered them the indigenous offspring of the soil. Their precise 
origin has never been ascertained, but this supposition we know to 
be error. Antiquarian speculation has wandered into a maze of 
wild conjecture, in search of the probable derivation of this extra- 
ordinary people. History does not declare the country of their 
emigration ; hut we know that they must have originally seceded 
from the dense but nomadic population which swarmed over the 
primitive plains of Senaar. It is probable that they were descend- 
ed from the Scythians, and certainly their migration lessened not 
that dauntless and independent spirit which so. bravely*tesisted 
him who vanquished all, and ‘ sighed for other worlds to conquer.” 
Tacitus observes, that in their ancient songs, the only annals of 
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their. race, they celebrated a god named -Tuisto, and his offspring 
Mannus, and to the latter they.assign three sohsy among whom 
their boundless.empire was anciently apportioned. “This tradition 
has been supposed to allude to the creator of the world in Tuisto, 
‘and to Adam in Mannus. But it is scareely probable that their 
traditionary records could refer to an antediluvian era, and” the 
coincidence»-would seem to indicate Noah and his sons. At least 
it displays a faint remembrance of their Asiatic origin. 
(To be continued.) 





Original. 
CONVOLVULUS ARVENSIS—BINDWEED. 


CLASS PENTANDRIA—ORDER MONOGYNIA. 


Natural Order—Convolvulacee. 





BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D 





[SEE PLATE.] 


TuE generic name of this plant is derived from the word con- 
volvo, meaning to roll together or entwine ; its specific name from 
thé place in which it is generally found,.the field. Phillips ob- 
serves that this plant, though humble in its youth, is very formida- 
ble to the husbandman, as it travels over whole fields, éntwining 
itself around the stalks of corn for support, or upholding itself 
by the blades of grass, or whatever comes in its way, not even 
refusing to embrace the nettle for the sake of a prop to display its 
beauties upon, and from which it can dispense its fragranee.. Na- 
ture has endowed this flower with the means of protecting its parts 
of fructification from the humidity of the night air by the help of 
folds in the cup, which regularly open: with the*rising ‘of the sun, 
and close as the day decreases, or, at the approach of rain. The 


nectary of this little flower, also displays.the wise provision which , 


Nature has made to secure the saccharine juice, so essential to 
the formation of the seed. The stigma of this flower is supported 
on arches over the bottom of the cup of the earolla, leaving only 
such small openings between the fibres that form the arches, as to 


bid defiance to the plunder of the bee ‘or insects: of any consider- , 


able size; yet it seems,to support an animal peculiar to this plant, 
for'the blossoms. can seldom be minutely observed without seeing 
several very small insects, busily employed in their ingres$ or 
egress from this cavern of sweets. These insects are of the same 
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lilat eofor asthe anthers of the flower, and, it is presuitiedyare meré 
children of the Gay, whose” existence is necessary to the plant, 
* “and who perish with the flower that supports them. This species 
* ~ has @ perennial rootsand is deciduous. The leaves “are arrow. 
shaped with sharp lobes. One flower which comes Out in June 
and July at the €nd-of a stalk, not far from which, is a minute 
floral leaf. From the fact that the roots penetrate, in a serpentine 
direction, deeply into the earth, which makes it so firm in its tena- 
city; as ‘to be nearly impossible to destroy it, resembling, says 
* ALucot; an, obstinate petson who persists in his opinion, and prefers 
+ © ‘being torn in a thousand pieces, rather than yield up what is be- 
nevolently required of him, has occasioned of being pronounced 
the-emblem of opstinacy. 





THE RIVER OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY WILLIAM J. PEABODIE. 


Tue stream of knowledge softly flows, 
For broad and deep its waters are ; 
Nor rapids break its calm repose, 
Nor storms its azure beauty mar. 


And mirrored in soft splendor there, 

All earth and heaven are sweetly shown— 
Art’s.wondgous temples proud and fair, 

And shadowy forests dark and Jone. 


. Come, theny and tread its silent shore, 
And.cull its lilies. pure and white ; 
Or deeply quaff, and evermore 
(Partake of its serene delight. 


For those who-often wander here, 
Or float.along. its tranquil breast, 
Their eyes are prophet-calm and clear ; 
Each low desire is lulled to rest. 


Oh, whem the angry stir of men 

Hath flushed thy brain and fired thy blood, 
Turn t6 its cooling waters’ then, 

Go bathe within its crystal flood ! 


And through thy feyered framé shall steal 
A bland refreshment, heavenly sweet ; 
. Thy strengthened soul new vigor feel 
The varied cares of life to meet. 
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THE RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


NO. VI. 


Tue Caraibs, a powerful and war-like people, who inhabited 
‘some of ‘the West India Islands at the time they were discovered 
‘by Columbus, had some very singular'-customs respecting their 
dead. When one of them died, their customs required that all his 
relations should see him and examine the body before its burial, 
in order to determine by personal observation whether he had died 
a natural death. So rigidly was this principle carried out, that if 
all the relatives of the deceased, except one, were present and 
éxamined the body, and all bore testimony that: he died a natural ‘ 
death, it would not be sufficient to convince the absent one‘of the 
fact. “He would feel bound in honor ‘to regard alt the relatives as 
accessaries to the death of his kinsman,’and would never allow 
himself to rest till he had killed one of the number to avenge the 
death of the other. , 

Though the relations of a deceased person might live at'a-great 
distance, on another island, it was necessary to summon them*to 
see the body before the burial, and as several months would some- 
times elapse before all could artive, the body was disposed of in the 
meantime in the following manner. In the first place it was painted 
‘all over with a black paint. Then a sort of grave or pit was dug inthe 
dwelling where he died, four feet square, and six ot seven feet 
deep. The body was put into this' pit, and sand thrown around : 
the feet till it reached the knees,’ and then the body was left in a 
sitting posture on the sand, with the elbows on'the knees and the 
hands against the cheeks. In this ¢ondition the body would -te- 
main for months without decomposition. | And thus it was kept 
‘till all the relations had an opportunity to'examine it. ‘Then the 
grave was filled up and'the body remained at rest. 

This remarkabie peoplé were nearly exterminated by ‘the 
French, who settled most of the islands occupied by thems “A 
very few families yet remain on the island of Dominica. Attempts 
Were made by the’ French missionaries to convert them to'Chris- 
19 
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tianity, but with very little success. Perhaps the means they used 
were not of the wisest or purest kind. 

An intelligent writer says, ‘they taught them the catechism, 
prayers, and other religious exercises, but their labors produced 
no fruit. They baptized many Caraibs, but they did not make 
one Christian. The most serious things were to them mat- 
ters of indifference, and considered by them asa kind of sport; 
such was the fickleness, indecision and badness of their disposi- 
tion. ‘To some who earnestly demanded baptism, the fathers re- 
fused it, because they knew the object of the candidates wag 
merely to procure the presents which were usually given by the 
god-fathers and god-mothers. They were always ready to retum 
to their old mode of life, and perfectly willing to be re-baptized 
at any time. A Caraib would have no objection to being baptized 
ten times a day, provided he could get a glass of rum or brand 
for each operation. , In this they resembled some of the northern 
Indians. It has been said that a missionary among the Mohegans 
offered an Indian a pint of cider for every Indian or squaw he 
would bring to him to be baptized. The Mohegan sallied forth, 
and soon found an Indian dead drunk, whom he took upon his 
shoulders, carried to the parson to be baptized, and demanded the 
ve of cider.” It is no. matter of surprise, certainly, that the 
abors of that missionary were not blest with better fruits. The 
reward offered, a pint of cider, might well. produce a drunken 
subject. 

The Senecas: were the most important tribe of the celebrated 
confederacy of the Six Nations, and Red Jacket was the most 
noted and remarkable chief of the Senecas. A speech from him, 
therefore, on religious subjects must possess more than ordinary 
interest. In 1805 a council of chiefs and warriors of the Senecas 
was held at Buffalo, in the State of New York, at the request of 
Mr. Crane, a missionary from Massachusetts. ‘The missionary 
first addressed the council, stating the object of his visit among 
them, and the reason of calling them together; that he was sent 
by the missionary society of Boston to teach them how to worship 
the Great Spirit; that there was but one religion, and unless they 
embraced it they could not be happy; that they had lived in 
error and darkness all their lives. He wished them to hear what 
he had to say, and then if they had any objections to his religion 
he wished them to state them frankly. 

When the missionary had done speaking, the Indians held a 
private consultation of about two hours. Red Jacket then came 
forward and replied in behalf of the council as follows. The 
whole speech is worth quoting as a specimen of the thought, rea- 
soning, and eloquence of one of the most remarkable men of the 
times. 

‘“‘ Friend and Brother ;—It was the will of the Great Spirit 
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that we should meet together this day. He orders all things, and 
he has given usa fine day for our council. He has taken his 
garment from before the sun, and caused it to shine with bright- 
ness upon us}; our eyes are opened that we see clearly § our ears 
are unstopped that we have been able to hear distinctly the words 

ouhave spoken. For all these favors we thank the Great Spirit, 
and Him only 

<¢ Brother; this council-fire was kindled by you; it was at your 
request that we came together at this time; we have listened with 
attention to what you have said; you requested us to speak our 
minds freely ; this gives us great joy, for we now consider that we 
stand upright before you, and can speak what we think; all have 
heard your voice, and all speak to you as one man; our minds are 

eed. 

“Brother; you say you want an answer to your talk before 
you leave this place. It is right you should have one, as you are 
ata great distance from home, and we do not wish to detain you. 
But we will first look back a little, and tell you what our fathers 
have told us, and what we have heard from the white people. 

“Brother; listen to what we say. There was a time when cur 
forefathers owned this great island. Their seats were extended 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. The Great Spirit had 
made it for the use of the Indians. He had created the buffalo, 
the deer and other animals for food. He made the bear, and the 
beaver, and their skins served us for clothing. He had scattered 
them over the country, and taught us how to take them. He had 
caused the earth to produce corn for bread. All this He had 
done for his red children because He had loved them. If we had 
any disputes about hunting grounds they were evn settled 
without the shedding of much blood. But an evil day came upon 
us; your forefathers crossed the great waters and landed on this 
island. Their numbers were small; they found friends and not 
enemies; they told us they had fled from their country for fear of 
wicked men and come here to enjoy their religion. They asked 
for a small seat ; we took pity on them, granted their request, and 
they sat down among us. We gave them corn and meat; they 
gave us poison in return. The white people had now found our 
country ; tidings were carried back, and more came among us; yet 
we did not fear them, we took them to be friends ; they called us 
brothers, we believed them, and gave them a larger seat. At 
length their numbers had greatly increased; they wanted more 
land; they wanted our country. Our eyes were opened; and our 
minds became uneasy. Wars took place; Indians were hired to 
fight against Indians, ard many of our people were destroyed. 
The iis brought strong liquor among us, it was strong and pow- 
erful, and has slain thousand 
“Brother ; our seats weve once large, and yours were very 
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small. You have now become a great people, and we haye 
scarcely a place left to spread our blankets ; you have got our 
country, but are not satisfied; you want to force your religion 
upon us.’ 

‘¢ Brother; continue to listen. You say you are sent to instruct 
us how to worship the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind, and if 
we do not take hold of the religion which you white people teach, 
we shall be unhappy hereafter. You say that you are right, and 
we are lost; how do we know this to be true? We understand 
that your religion is written in a book; if it was intended for us, 
as well as you, why has not the Great Spirit given it to us? And 
not only to us, but why did he not give to our forefathers the 
knowledge of that book, with the means of understanding it 
rightly? We only know what you tell us about it; how shalline 
know when to believe, being so often deceived by the white peo- 

le? 
pn Brother ; you say there is but one way to worship and serve 
the Great Spirit; if there is but one religion, why do you white 
people differ so much about it? Why not all agree, as you can 
all read the book ? 

‘‘ Brother; we do not understand these things; weare told that 
your religion was given to your forefathers, and has been handed 
down from father to son. We also have a religion which was 
given to our forefathers, and has been handed down to us, their 
ehildren. We worship that way. It teacheth us to be thankful 
for all the favors we receive ; to love each other and be united; 
we never quarrel about religion. 

‘“‘ Brother; the Great Spirit has made us all; but he has made 
a great difference between his white and red children. He has 
given us a different complexion and different customs; to you he 
has given the arts; to these he has not opened our eyes; we 
know these things to be true. Since he has made so great a dif- 
ference between us in other things, why may we not conclude that 
he has given us a different religion according to our understand- 
ing? The Great Spirit does right; he knows what is best for his 
children ; we are satisfied. 

‘‘ Brother ; we do not wish to destroy your religion or take it 
from you; we only want to enjoy our own. 

‘‘ Brother; you say you have not -come to get our land or our 
money, but to enlighten our minds. I will now tell you that I 
have been at your meetings, and saw you collecting money from 
the meeting. I cannot tell what this money was intended for, 
but suppose it was for your minister; and if we should conform te 
your way of thinking, perhaps you may want some from us. 

‘* Brother; we are told that you have been preaching to white 
people in this place; these people are our neighbors; we are 
acquainted with them; we will wait a little while and see what 
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effect your preaching has upon them. If we find it does them 
ood, makes them honest, and less'disposed to cheat Indians, we 
will then consider again what you have said. 

‘Brother; you have now heard our an$wer to your talk, and 
this is all we have to say at present. As we are going to part, 
we will come and take you by the hand, and hope the Great Spi- 
rit will protect you on your journey, and return you safe to your 
friends.” 

The closing scene of this interview we certainly think was more 
honourable to these wild sons of the forest, than to the civilized 
and cultivated missionary. When the chiefs and warriors drew 
near to take him by the hand and bid him farewell, he hastily rose - 
from his seat, rejecting their friendly greeting, and said, ‘ there 
was no fellowship between the religion of God and. the works of 
the Devil, and therefore he could not join hands with them.” This 
being interpreted to the grave chiefs and warriors, ‘they smiled, 
and retired in a peaceful manner.” 

On another occasion, Red Jacket was conversing with a clergy- 
men, Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, who was endeavouring to convince 
the great chieftain that all mankind shared in the guilt of the cru- 
cifixion of of the Saviour. Red Jacket, who believed that the 
red men were a distinct race from the white, could not understand 
the force of the reasoning, and made this remarkable reply. 

‘‘ Brother ; if you white men murdered the Son of the Great 
Spirit, we Indians had nothing to do with it, and it is none of our 
affair. If he had come among us we would not have killed him ; 
we would have treated him well. You must’ make amends for 
that crime yourselves,” 





THE CROSS. 


AN ANSWER TO THE INFIDEL INQUIRY OF A POPULAR MODERN WRITER. 


BY G. LINZAS BANKS, ESQ. 


Asxest thou, in exultation, 
What the cross of Christ has done? 
Ask the splendors of creation 
If they feel the noon-day sun! 
Ask reviving vegetation, 
Gushing forth on joyful wing, 
If it feels the inspiration 
Of the breath-enchanting spring ! 
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Askest thou? Behold and wonder 
At the cross of Calvary ; 

Own the terrors of its thunder, 
Celebrate love’s jubilee, 

Sinful, wretched man offending, 
Lost, exposed to endless pain ; 

Deity himself descending 
Wipes away the curse and stain. 


Swift as lightning spreads the story, 
Echoed on from sea to shore; 
Angel voices sing its glory, 
allelujah evermore! 
Still it triumphs, braves the ocean, 
Waxing louder every swell ; 
Empires, thrones, in wild commotion, 
Tremble at the gates of hell. 


Heathen temples fall before it—- 
Pagan rites and idols fall— 
Savage hearts and tongues adore it, 
Freed from their unhallowed thrall, 
Slavish souls, whose great oblation 
*T was to feed the altar’s flame, 
Hear the music of salvation,— 
Worship Jesus’ sacred name. 


Infidels and skeptic scoffers, 
Lost in the amazing theme, 
Spurn no longer mercy’s offers, 
Turn and taste the swelling stream. 
Deserts sing the «* Man of Sorrows,” 
Cities hum with praise and prayer; 
Every fleeting moment borrows 
Heavenly winds a part to bear. 
Ask yon star celestial, beaming 
On night’s cloudless bosom fair, 


Cavalry’s blood-stain’d trophies streaming, 


Life and death are written there. 
Christ shall reign, and man’s salvation, 
Purchased on th’ accursed tree, 
Be a theme of exultation 
Throughout al! eternity. 
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PROGRESS OF MODERN LIBERTY. 


{Continued.} 


To the Romans the German tribes were barbarians ; but to Eu- 
rope they have been the founders of a civilisation which never 
could have been attained under the imperial sway of Rome. Their 
most distinctive characteristic was a fierce love of independence, 
which pervaded all their customs, and actuated all their habits. 
This spirit was permanently incorporated in their institutions. 
Montesquieu affirms that the first hint of the British constitution 
was found in the forests of Germany. Not only was the outline 
of their government derived thence, ti the very germ of English 
liberty was transplanted from the same \hardy soil; and in the 
“‘ great migration of the nations,” the same principles and institu- 
tions were disseminated throughout the continent. The form of 
government among the various tribes was mingled and different, 
but its chief features were republican. The exercise of the elective 
franchise was universal. Public affairs were discussed, either in 
select councils, or before the assemblies of the citizens. But all 
measures were canvassed by the magistrates before they were sub- 
mitted to the people. The states were divided into cantons, as the 
Swiss now are, and each canton was subdivided into hundreds. 
A limited prerogative was accorded to the rulers—whether kings 
or leaders—but the rights and power of the people were always 
predominant. Subordination was voluntary, and their freedom 
acknowledged no control except that which was self-imposed. 
Such were the general features of the laws and manners of that 
vast succession of tribes which, swarming from the northern hive, 
precipitated themselves upon the western empire of declining 
Rome, and overwhelmed everything in their impetuous course. 
The diffusion of their population over the subjugated country 
wrought an immediate and important changein their government. 
As the people were spread over a vast extent of territory, it be- 
came impossible to continue their primary assemblies, and this 
difficulty introduced the principle and practice of representation, 
the great organ and safeguard of civil liberty. After this consti- 
tution had been extended over the greater part of Europe, in total 
exclusion of the Roman laws, it gradually assumed the form and 
compass of that stupendous establishment, the feudal system. 

It would perhaps be just to reduce the principles of the Ger- 
manic laws and customs to these two general characteristics: the 
preponderance of popular influence, and a certain balance between 
the different powers of government,—both essential elements of 
civil liberty. But the system also contained within itself, or ge- 
nerated as an excrescence, an antagonist tendency, which subse- 
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quently overwhelmed the simplicity and utility of the true princi- 
ples of the constitution. This tendency was afterward developed 
through the establishment of military tenures. The occupancy of 
a vast territory rendered this feudal partition originally necessary, 
in order to preserve the victors against the evils of dismember- 
ment, and the consequent loss of their new acquisitions. It was 
the most expedient plan both for distribution and protection. But 
the ultimate consequence of this policy grew into the monstrous ’ 
system of baronial tyranny, which eventually gave rise to a con- 
test not yet completely determined. This contest was the struggle, 
then begun, of the many against the few; a struggle continued, 
with occasional intermissions, through successive ages, and in ya- 
rious forms, down to the present period, and of which we only 
now begin clearly to forsee the triumphant event. It will bea 
noble task for the united effort of history and philosophy to trace 
and record the onward progress of this mighty conflict, alternate) 
abandoned and renewed, bequeathed from age to age, and though 
often baffled, never forgotten or forsaken. It would form a dis- 
tinct and impressive chapter in the history of the human mind. 
But the task is not for the age which is still identified with the 
struggle, and which is not yet finally assured of the end. It must 
be left for the accomplishment of that era which shall witness, not 
only the consummation but the results; for until they be com- 
letely realized, the theme would remain imperfect. 

The feudal polity rapidly extended itself over continental Eu- 
rope, but it = not to have been formally adopted in England 
until a period subsequent to the Conquest. But jts prominent 
features may be traced in the laws and manners existent anterior 
to the Norman invasion. The elements of feudalism were most 
probably introduced by the Saxons, but they were not extended 
so generally throughout the Island, nor so complete in themselves 
as to possess any claim to the formation of a system. ' Indeed, 
among the German tribes, in their original state, this policy was 
at most but initiate; «& had not assumed the definite shape it after- 
ward exhibited, when it became, as a civil establishment, the 
‘¢ Law of Nations” in those countries over which it was extended. 
The prior existence of feudal principles familiarized the English 
to an easy and voluntary adoption of the system, and it appears 
to have been established with the common consent of the nation. 

Thus, after many and fierce struggles with the Roman power, 
the Germanic constitution was at length firmly and universally 
established. Comparative liberty superseded unmingled despot- 
ism. It was the beginning of practical liberty—not that which 
lives in the transient excitement of popular impulse—not that 
which has’ been adored as the classical idol of individual or na- 
tional enthusiasm—but that palpable and enduring freedom which 
true wisdom or unerring nature had embodied in political institu- 
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tions, and which was calculated to withstand the shocks of tyran- 

ny and time, and survive as an imperishable. principle, when its 

originators were mouldering in the silent dust of centuries. Let 

its merits be acknowledged in its durability.. What memorials of 

the original. supremacy of Rome were left in the laws and man- 

ners of modern Europe? Almost every moral trace of their em- 

pire was swept away, and their very code of jurisprudence remained 

buried and forgotten for ages ; and, although since revived and 

adopted, as a science, its original sway left no inherent impress 

upon the polity or manners of those nations over which ifs juris- 

diction hag extended. Not so with the Germanic code. Al- 

though its original character has been much modified by time and 

change, or improvement, it never has lost, it never can lose its 

identity, We still acknowledge the traces and influence of those 

pristine elements, which have given strength and consistency, in 

various degrees, tg the systems of modern Europe. Trial by 
jury, the best guardian of private and public liberty, derived: 
from the Germanic constitution, remains a sufficient monument to 

its merit. 

It was the proposed object of this article to trace the progress: 
of modern liberty from its feudal origin down to the present time. 
But the subject is too vast to be compressed within the prescribed’ 
limits. It is, therefore, only practicable to touch the most impor-: 
tant periods ‘‘ per saltum.”? Perhaps, too, it would be a forced 
' task to wander, even idly, along the fretted and sometimes sub- 
terranean course of the swelling tide of those events which mark 
its onward career. There is a natural, a native impulse to rush 
forward to that point where foams the whirlpool to our thoughts 
—which every American images as the WViagara of Liberty; over- 
pouring a “rising world of waters”? in the mighty deluge. 

Those great events, which form the epochs of their respective 
eras, must necessarily create a wide spread and permanent infla- 
ence, working either weal or wo, to the interests of mankind. 
The world cannot be agitated by a moral convulsion, and yet re- 
tain no trace of its existence. But the motives of human action 
are so various and so mingled, the dependency of cause and effect 
oftentimes so slender, and the just nr between principle and 
event so. difficult of perception, that it frequently becomes. most 
perplexing to determine whether a particular result is to be refer- 
red to its apparently proximate cause, or,whether both ought not 
properly to be ascribed to more remote agents, and classed together 
in a common \category.-. However this ma be, it is most certain 
that such occurrences denote an era of visible influence-—a period 
when the march of civilisation was either quickened or retarded, 
In observing the moral phenomena which mark the progress of 
civil liberty, the mind naturally reverts to that great. spectacle 
which stands in such. prominent relief upon the gorgeous picture 
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of the Middle Ages. Occurring at an important period of the ad- 
vancement of Europe from barbarism to refinement, it would 
naturally be presupposed that the crusades had an important bear- 
ing upon the great cause of humanity. Their good or evil effects 
have been equally affirmed and denied. Without, therefore, at- 
tempting to demonstrate a moral relation between them and civili- 
sation, it will be sufficient to point out the most important of those 
circumstances, which may at least claim a chronological coinci- 
dence. The object is not to inquire into the general consequences 
of these expeditions—whether beneficial or injurious—but briefly 
to designate certain events of coéval. or consequent occurrence, 
which tended to the advancement of civil liberty. The most im- 
mediate of these were the universality of national intercommuni- 
cation, and the consequent increase of commerce and manufactures. 
The revival of learning, although but partially attributable to the 
Crusades themselves, yet began to distinguish tke era, and exerted 
the happiest influence in the acknowledged amelioration of the 
political and moral condition of mankind. But the great incidents 
which contributed to the cause of liberty, were—a Rene diminu- 
tion of the unbalanced power of the baronial aristocracy, and the 
correspondent accession of ‘influence in the hands of the people. 
The estates of the feudal lords were dissipated in the costly pre- 
parations and burthensome expenses necessary for their distant 
expeditions to the Holy Land. Charters of freedom were wrested 
from their poverty, and privileges and property secured to the pea- 
sants and artificers; thus restoring ‘a substance and a soul to the 
most useful part of the community,’’ and superseding martial os- 
tentation by industry and improvement. This change was effect- 
ed by the establishment of Municipal Corporations. The abuses 
of the feudal system had rendered the cities and towns dependant, 
and tributary to the princes and nobles. Their superiority, like 
all arbitrary power, had been grievously abused for selfish aggran- 
dizement, and the depression of their feudatories, who were de- 
prived of all the essential and inherent rights of man, both public 
and domestic. Insecurity blasted the happiness of their life, and 
the prosperity of business. The right of holding property was 
precarious, and they enjoyed no power of disposal, either by will 
or deed. Marriage was a purchased privilege, and the guardian- 
ship of children was vested in their oppressors. Unmitigated 
vassalage palsied exertion, and precluded improvement. Those 
who were mocked: with the name of freemen, were but little ele- 
vated above the most abject of their fellow-slaves. But while the 
costly fanaticism of the feudal aristocracy was rapidly lessening 
their power, by the loss of wealth, and the slaughter of their im- 
mediate ‘ hereditary bondsmen,”’ the strength and influence of the 
people were steadily advancing, and securing to them the means 
of breaking the iron bondage with which their energies were fet- 
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tered. The cities of Italy, many of which had been advanced by 
the crusades to considerable maritime importance, were enabled 
to obtain, either by force, favor, or purchase, very considerable 
corporate privileges. Their example was followed with the same 
success, by great numbers of towns throughout Europe. The ef- 
forts of the people were assisted by the anxiety of their monarchs 
to fortify themselves against baronial ascendancy. The former 
were incited to these exertions by a renovated spirit of liberty. 
They had been trampled down to the lowest stage of depression, 
and anatural re-action gave ascensive energy to their attempts. 
Human nature is perhaps capable of degradation infinitely accu- 
mulated, because there is a moral tendency to depravity; but 
there is an ultimate period of oppression when despair arms itself 
with its very shackles. ‘The towns were erected into corporations, 
a name now most usually expressive of very different institutions. 
The powers and capacities they acquired are more significantly 
exhibited by the attribute franchise. This, in its broad sense, 'in- 
cludes many political rights, such as enfranchisement, the right of 
trial by jury, of holding offices and of suffrage, in the members of 
the body-politic, and the corporate privilege of the enactment and 
administration of free and voluntary laws. The general result of 
this great change, as regards civilisation, was the revival of the 
arts, industry, and commerce: the peculiar effect upon the ad- 
vancement of civil liberty was the establishment of order and 
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THE WIND. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





Ye winds—ye unseen currents of the air— 
Softly ye played, a few brief hours ago: 
Ye bore the murmuring bee; ye toss’d the hair 
O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow ; 
Ye roll’d the round white clouds through depths of blue ; 
Ye shook from shaded flowers the lingering dew ; 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew— 
Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 


How are ye changed! Ye take the cataract’s sound ; 
Ye take the whirlpool’s fury, and its might ; 

The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground ; 
The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight. 

The clouds Shae you shoot like eagles past ; 

Ye lift the roofs lige autumn leaves, and cast, 
Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. 
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The weary fowls of heaven make wing in vain, 
To scape your wrath ; ye seize and dash them dead, 
Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain ; 
The harvest-field becomes a river’s bed ; 
And torrents tumble from the hills around ; 
Plains turn to lakes, and villages are drowned ; 
And wailing voices, ’midst the tempest’s sound, 
Rise, as the. rushing waters swell and spread. 


Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray; 
Ye fling its floods around you, as a bird 


Flings o’er his shivering plumes the fountain’s spray. 


See! to the breaking mast the sailor clings ; . 

Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs, 

And take the mountain billows on your wings, 
And pile the wreck of navies round the bay. 


Why rage ye thus ?—No strife for liberty 
made you mad ; no tyrant strong, through fear, 
Has chained your pinions till ye wrenched them free, 
And rushed into the unmeasured atmosphere : 
For ye were born in freedom, where ye blow ; 
Free o’er the mighty deep to come and go; 
Earth’s solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow, 
Her isles, where summer blossoms all the year. 


O ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours, 
In chains upon the shores of Europe lies ; 

The sceptered throng, whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes: 

And armed warriors all around him stand, 

And, as he struggles, tighten every band, 

And lift the heavy spear with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 


Yet oh! when the wronged spirit of our race 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
Let him not rise like these mad winds of air, 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare; 
To fill the earth with woe, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins, 


But may he, like the spring-time, come abroad 
Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might ; 

When, in the genial breeze, the breath of God 
Comes spouting up, the unsealed springs to light ; 

Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet ; 

And woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet ; 

And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night. 

o 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
(Coneluded.] 


Tue progres of science, among those who speak and write the 
lish language, is undoubtedly onward. New discoveries are 
making, and new terms will be required to express them. But, 
with this exception, innovation is the bane of the English lan- 
guage. New words which are unnecessary only encumber a lan- 
, and increase the difficulty of learning and of writing it. To 
Oe the similitude of an elegant author, ‘ Of. what use is it to 
introduce foreigners for the defence of a country, when its native 
citizens are abundantly sufficient for its protection?” Language is 
the common property of those who speak and who write it; and 
it is of great consequence that they use the same words, and in 
the same senses, and even that they write them with the same 
orthography. No single man, and no small body of men, have a 
right to interfere with the common property of all... _It has required 
the labor of ages to bring the English language to its present per- 
fection and uniformity ; and he who attempts, by bold innovations, 
to trespass upon its laws, and to break up its foundations, should 
be regarded as the foe of English literature. 

This subject addresses itself with peculiar force to American 
writers. While it is undoubtedly true that the English language 
is more correctly spoken by the great body of the people of the 
United States than by those of Great Britain, it is also to be con- 
fessed, that American writers are less distinguished for their purity 
of style than ‘English scholars. While the eloquence of the 
American Congress is fully equal to that of the British Parliament, 
and American statesmen may claim, without,arrogance, to be the 
instructors of the world in political science; while American di- 
vines have a pathos and force which can scarcely be found on the 
other side of the Atlantic; while medical writers have risen in the 
United States, on whom the collected learning of Great Britain has 
conferred the highest literary honors; while American poets and 
miscellaneous writers have commanded wide transatlantic appro- 
bation ; itis still true, that elegance of style is not a prominent 
characteristic. of American writers. It is from those who make 
literature and authorship a profession, that we are principally to 
expect a careful attention to the niceties of language. Such cha- 
racters are not often to be found in the United States. This cir- 
cumstance is not to be attributed to a poverty of genius, nor to.a 
destitution of knowledge, but to the peculiar condition of the coun- 
try. 

To all that is old and all that is new in British literature and 
science, the American public has an easy access. Booksellers can 
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obtain and print these works without the expense of paying fora 
copyright, and they can therefore poorly afford to be patrons of 
American literature. Authorship in the United States, with the 
exception of the department of school-literature, has generally been 
a poor trade. Dr. Noah Webster has received more from the 
avails of his spelling-book, the work of a year’s employment in 
early life, in the midst of other avocations, than he can ever expect 
to receive from the avails of his great dictionary, the learned effort 
of no small part of a long and laborious life. Other employments 
have held out the prospect of wealth and of fame, which literature 
has been unable to present. ‘The consequence has been, that com. 
paratively few authors have arisen in the United States to adom 
English literature, and to cultivate the refinements of the English 
language. A carelessness in regard to the use of words, as to 
purity and propriety, has been the inevitable result. ‘The octavo 
volume by John Pickering, of Salem, a distinguished American 
scholar, the object of which is to detail the words which have 
been used by American writers which are not sanctioned by good 
authority, presents a formidable host of intruders, that have invad- 
ed the purity of the English language, and that are to be driven 
from the country by the combined exertions of American scholars, 

Dr? Noah Webster is one of the few men in the United States 
who have made literature a profession; and in one department he 
has attained to distinguished eminence. His name is not to be 
mentioned but with respect; yet he has attempted innovations in 
the language, which the literary public have refused to sanction. 
In early life, he started with the idea of spelling the language as 
it is pronounced, and published an octavo volume, consisting of 
dissertations on the English language, which was written in this 
manner. ‘That work is a literary curiosity. He who has fallen 
upon it for the first time, may have conjectured, for the moment, 
that it was Dutch, or some other foreign language; but would 
hardly have thought that it was none other than his mother tongue. 
This experiment failed ; but the author of it was not discomfited. 
In subsequent publications he attempted minor alterations ; and as 
a proof of the absurdity of the scheme, he sometimes spelled the 
same word differently in different parts of the same volume. 
These alterations were not adopted by the literary public. In the 
publication of his great dictionary, Dr. Webster has opened a pow- 
erful battery for the defence of his favorite scheme. ‘This work, 
while it undoubtedly possesses great merit, and is probably the 
most learned etymological dictionary in the language, contains 
many innovations in orthography, and in some other respects, 
which it is believed will never be sanctioned by the great body of 
scholars in Great Britain or America; and if they are not ex- 
punged from the work by some friendly hand since his death, 
(for he would not suffer it to be done during his life,) they will 
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prevent it from’ becoming an authoritative standard of the lan- 
e. 

On no subject is American scholarship more vulnerable by Brit- 

ish critics, than in regard to purity and propriety of language, and 

on none have their animadversions been more unsparing. Even 

if they were actuated only by jealousy and rivalship, it would be 

wise to listen to their remarks. ‘The maxim should be adopted, 


“ Fas est ab hoste doceri :”” 


but the language in which their criticism is expressed, as well as 
other circumstances, often forbids the idea that they are chiefly 
governed by such unworthy motives. The following extracts from 
some of their best reviews, may be considered as expressing. the 
general sense of the literary public in Great Britain on this subject. 

The British Critic for February, 1810, in a review of Bancroft’s 
Life of Washington, says: ‘* In the style we observe with regret, 
rather than astonishment, the introduction of several new words, 
or old words in a new sense ; 4 deviation from the rules of the 
English language, which, if it continues to be practised by good 
writers in America, will introduce confusion into the medium of 
intercourse, and render it a subject of regret that the people of 
that continent should not have an entirely separate language as 
well as government of their own. Instances occur in almost every 
page.” .. The same Review, in April, 1808, in its account of Mar- 
shall’s Life of Wasuineron, says: ‘ In the writings of the Ameri- 
cans, we have discovered deviations from the purity of the English 
idiom, which we have been more disposed to censure than to won- 
der at. The common speech of the United States has departed 
very considerably from the standard adopted in England; and in 
this case it is not to be expected that writers, however cautious, 
will maintain a strict purity. Mr. Marshall deviates occasionally, 
but not grossly.”’ 

The Eclectic Review for August, 1813, in noticing the Sketches 
of Louisiana, by Major A. Stoddard, remarks : ‘‘ For an American, 
the composition is tolerable; but the Major, has a good share of 
those words and phrases which his Jiterary countrymen must, how. 
ever reluctantly, relinquish, before they will rank with good writ- 
ers. The standard is fixed, unless it were possible to consign to 
oblivion the assemblage of those great authors on whose account 
the Americans themselves are to feel a complacency in their lan- 
guage to the latest ages.” 

The Edinburgh Review for October, 1804, has the following 
remarks: ‘‘ If the men of birth and education in that other Eng- 
land, which they are building up in the West, will not diligently 
study the great authors, who purified and fixed the language of 
our common forefathers, we must soon loose the only badge that 
is still worn of our consanguinity.” The same reviewers, in their 
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remarks on Marshall’s and Ramsay’s Life of Wasuincron, ob. 
serve: ‘In these volumes we have found a great many words and 

hrases, which.English criticism refuses to songrennp. a9 America 
os thrown off the yoke of the British nation, but she would do 
well for sometime to take the laws of composition from the Addi- 
sons, the Swifts, and the Robertsons of her ancient sovereign, 
These remarks, however, are not dictated by any paltry feelings 
of jealousy or pride. We glory in the diffusion of our language 
over a new world, where we hope it is yet destined to collect new 
triumphs ; and in the brilliant perspective of American greatness, 
we see only pleasing images of associated prosperity and glory of 
the land in which we live.” 

The writer can hardly forbear to interrupt the course of these 
quotations, by contrasting the above generous professions witha 
contemptuous article in this same review, on American authors. 
The reviewer says: ‘ They have had one Dwight, whose baptismal 
name was Timothy, who wrote a book of poems.” A work on 
Theology, by this same Dwight, *‘ whose baptismal name was 
Timothy,” has since been published, which has had a more exten- 
sive circulation, and been in higher estimation in their own island, 
than any work on a similar subject by a native author. Five sets 
of stereotype plates, in different parts of the kingdom, were at the 
same time throwing them off, at a rapid rate, to meet the public 
demand. ‘‘ Nor,” says a critic of their own, ‘is the reputation of 
the work likely to be ephemeral. It is evidently the : production 
of one of the master-spirits of the Christian church.” 

But let us turn from these foreign Critics, to an authority less 
liable to suspicion. I refer to Doctor Witherspoon, the learnea 
President of Princeton college. He was a scholar and a writer of 
no mean rank, before he came to America; and was prepared, by 
his long residence in the United States, to make correct observa- 
tions on this subject, and would be better qualified to detect de- 
partures from the English idiom in American writers and speakers 
than a native citizen. Let it not be imagined that his remarks 
were the offspring of prejudice. A man who magnanimously 
breasted the storm of the’ Revolution, and fearlessly set his name 
to the Declaration of Independence, is not to be suspected of being 
the foe of American literature. He says: ‘1 shall also admit, 
though with some hesitation, that gentlemen and scholars in Great 
Britain speak as much with the vulgar in common chit chat, as 
persons of the same class do in America; but there is a remarka- 
ble difference in their public and solemn discourses. I have heard 
in this country, in the Senate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and 
see daily in the dissertations from the press, errors in grammar, 
improprieties and vulgarisms, which hardly any persons of the 
same class in point of rank and literature would have fallen into 
in Great Britain.’’ In connection with this quotation, it ought, 
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however, to be observed, that literature has made signal advances 
in the United States, since the ‘time of Witherspoon. . 

These remarks, while they should stimulate American scholars 
to the diligent, cultivation of the English language, and to the for- 
mation of a pure and elegant style, should by no means be suffered 
to produce despondency. After all reasonable abatements are 
made, it is still true that American literature, from the planting of 
the first foot on the rock of Plymouth to the present time, has 
never been contemptible, and has been regularly and gradually 
advancing in respectability. The first fathers of New England 
were many of them from among the literati of the mother country ; 
and in less than twenty years from the time that the first tree was 
felled, and the first log hut was erected in the wilderness, Cam- 
bridge College was founded. From the earliest times, America 
has had her Fellows of the Royal Society of London, an honor 
which has been bestowed on provincialists and foreigners with no 
unsparing hand. 

he United States are beginning to pay the literary debt which 
they owe to the mother country, and may yet become a main pil- 
lar in the suppert of the English language. When the sun in the 
heavens is approaching to his setting to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, he is shedding his meridian splendor on the western world, 
And perhaps when the sun of literature and science in England 
may be hastening to its going down, it may be shedding on the 
people of the United States the broad effulgence of its noon-tide 
glory. Such an event, however, is neither to be desired, nor to 
be confidently expected. ‘The greater probability is, that both 
nations, at a future period, will run an equal race of literary dis- 
tinction. 

A servile imitation of distinguished writers, who amidst great 
excellencies have prominent defects, is another source of danger 
to the purity and beauty of the English language. An eminent 
writer occasionally arises, whose majesty of thought and splendor 
of diction attract a general admiration, and whose distinguished 
excellencies throw a mantle over his minor defects. It requires 
judgment and taste to separate the excellencies from the der 
ects of such a writer; a judgment and taste which are not always 
possessed and exercised. Such writers are sure to have many 
imitators. Such an author, among others is, Chalmers. While 
the greatness of his thoughts and the splendor of his imagery at- 
tract universal admiration, he is far from being a good model of 
style. . Many a youthful theologian, after he has interlarded his 
discourse with dhe quaint peculiarities of this detngrished writety 
fancies that he has put on the splendid robe of Chalmers, when in 
fact he has only stolen his rags. 

A rage for new works, and original authors, constitutes another 
danger to which the English language is exposed. - A love of 
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novelty is, indeed, a characteristic of an ingenious people. Al 
the Athenians, we are told in the volume of inspiration, spent their 
time in nothing else but to hear and to learn some new thing. No 
doubt authors may be expected from time to time to arise, who 
will be an ornament to English literature. But after all, it is un. 
doubtedly true, that the most valuable literature and science in the 
English language is from half a century to a century and an half 
old This is the mine which must be explored and wrought b 
him who would bring forth the treasures, and display the riches, 
of the language. 

A few remarks on the future prospects of the language, as to its 
extension and prevalence, will bring this paper to a close. The 
English language, it may be confidently asserted, embodies more 
valuable literature and science than any other that was ever writ- 
ten or spoken. This circumstance will be sure to attract to it the 
regard of the learned and enlightened of every country. The but- 
terflies of fashion, that flutter around the courts of modern Europe, 
may prefer the French. Let it, if they please, have the honor of 
being the court language of Europe. But the learned in these 
countries will always set a higher value om the English. Nor will 
they be content to derive a knowledge of English authors merely 
from translations. The spirit of English literature would exten- 
sively evaporate in a translation. 

The British empire, although it has its seat in a few small islands 
of the ocean, has its colonies in the four quarters of the world. In 
Canada and the West Indies, in Western and Southern Africa, in 
Hindostan and New Holland, the English language has a firm es- 
tablishment, and every prospect of anextension. Among the mil- 
lions of India,.a broad field for its conquests, the English is per- 
petually trenching upon the language of the natives. The United 
States, stretching through the breadth of a continent from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific oceans, which is yet to be spread over witha 
vast number of enlightened freemen, furnishes a distinguished 
theatre where the English language may extend its triumph, and 
rear up the monuments of its glory. 

The English is the language of two of the most commercial na- 
tions on the globe; and British and American commerce cannot 
fail to carry it, as on the wings of the wind, to the utmost ends of 
the earth. The two nations that speak this language are also, 
more extensively than all others, engaged in missionary operations, 
and appear to be destined to be the principal instruments in the 
diffusion of Christianity to every nation of the world. Wherever 
missionary establishments are formed by these people, the English 
language is likely to be gradually introduced. No doubt mission- 
aries will extensively learn the languages of those to whom they 
are sent; and translations of the Scriptures, and other valuable 
works, will be made into these languages, especially for the use of 
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the adult population. But much of missionary effort will be ex- 
pended upon the young; and the children in schools will be likely 
to be taught the English tanguage, that an access may be opened 
to them, without the labor of translations, to the great fountain of 
English literature and science. 

Though the English can scarcely hope to become the universal 
language, no other language has an equal prospect of becoming 
nearly so. The author who can produce a work in this language, 
which is worthy to go down to posterity, knows not to what a vast 
congregation it may be his privilege ultimately to speak, and how 
many unborn millions it may be his high honor to entertain and to 
instruct. 





PRAYER. 


BY H. R. BACON. 


A child, 

With full biue eyes, and softly clustering hair,— 
An orphan, by the flinty-hearted world 
Forgot,—one evening, in the dewy light 
And calm sereneness of the blessed stars, 
Knelt to her Maker. She had learned to pray. 
Catching deep, holy whispers from the lips 
Of her sweet mother ; and while now she prayed, 
Large tears of grief and bitter loneliness 
Welled from the gushing fountain of her heart. 
She prayed rt.) like some winged dream her prayer 
Flew upward to the throne of Gop, and He 
Received it to his bosom :—and ‘there came, 
Mingled with star-light, a soft, inaudible 
Response, that filled her soul with balmiest hope ; 
And, burdened with the excess of the new feeling, 
She sobbed herself to sleep. 

The morrow came,— 
With gilded dawn, and song of early birds, 
And bubbling of the joyous rivulet,— 
And with it also came an angel form 
That wakened this poor child with tenderest kisses, 
Took her from want and tearful loneliness, 
And was a mother to her. 

Then she prayed 
With a full heart of gratitude, so long 
As on the earth she walked, and ever said,— 
And taught her children thus to say,— 
Our Heavenly Fatusr, blessed be Thy name! 
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ST. PAUL AND THECLA. . 

Tue following fragment is unquestionably of very great anti- 
quity ; but it has been, without foundation, ascribed to St. Paul, 
The facts were never questioned by the friends or enemies. of 
Christianity for many centuries: though they were often celebrat- 
ed, and are frequently mentioned by writers of the first rank in 
the Christian church, 

The story of Thecla.is confirmed by Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Gregory of Nyse, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Tsidorus, and others. 
Cyprian of Antioch, who flourished in the third century, prays 
for the suffering martyrs thus: “Stand by us, O Lord, as thou 
didst by the Apostles in bonds, by Thecla in the fire, by Paul in 
persecutions, by Peter in the waves. 

Tertullian, one of the most ancient writers in the church, in- 
forms us, De Baptismo, c. 17, that it was compiled by a presbyter 
of Asia; a man extremely attached to St. Paul, who rashly ven- 
tured to publish it, under the Apostle’s name, towards the close 
of the first century : and that being charged with it by the Evan- 
gelist John, he confessed the fact, alleging that he had done it out 
of fervent love to the Apostle. This account is confirmed by Je- 
rome, who quotes Tertullian. 

It is supposed to‘have happened:about the year of our Lord 67, 
during the last time that St. Paul visited Asia, and not long before 
he suffered martyrdom: which, according to Eusebius, was near 
the close of Nero’s reign: Jerome fixes it.in the thirty-seventh year 
after the passion of our Lord. 

The Greek copy, which is taken from a manuscript in the Bod- 
leian Library, and published by Grabe, is in many places defec- 
tive, and in others much corrupted. Its defects are partly supplied 
from an ancient Latin version in the Bodleian Library, and from 
the Greek Commentary of Basilius Seleuciencis. 

. When Paul was going up to Iconium, ashe fled from Antioch, 

he was accompanied by Hermogenes and Demas, men full of hy- 
pocrisy. But Paul intent only on the goodness of God suspected 
no evil of them, but loved them exceedingly, making the words 
of Christ and his gospel pleasant unto them, and discoursing to 
them of the knowledge of Christ as it was revealed to him. 

But a certain man named Onesiphorus hearing that Paul was 
coming to Iconium went forth to nieet him, with his wife Lectra, 
and their children, Simmia and Zeno, that they might receive him 
into their house: for Titus had informed them of the person of 
Paul, for as yet they had not known him in the flesh. Walking 
therefore in the King’s highway which leads toward Lystra, they 
waited, expecting to receive him. Not long afier they saw Paul 
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coming toward them, a man small of stature, bald, his legs dis- 
torted, his eye-brows knit together—his nose aqueline—but mani- 
festly full of the grace of God ; for his countenance was sometimes 
like that of a man, and sometimes like that of an angel. And 
Paul seeing Onesiphorus, was glad. __. 

And Onesiphorus said unto him, Hail, thou servant of the Blessed. 
Paul replied, grace be with thee and with thy house. Demas and 
Hermogenes filled with envy and dissimulation cried out, And,are 
we not the servants of the blessed ?. Why hast thou not saluted 
us? To whom Onesiphorous answered, I do. not see in' you the 
fruits of righteousness: but if ye are indeed such, come and abide 
also at my house. So Paul went with him, and there was great 
joy in the house of Onesiphorus; and having fallen upon their 
Tees and prayed, and broken bread, Paul preached to them the 
Word of God, concerning temperance, and the Resurrection, to 
this effect : 

s¢ Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God. Bless- 
ed are they that keep the flesh unspotted, for they shall become 
the temples of God. 

‘‘ Blessed are they that renounce this presemt world, for they 
shall please God. Blessed are they that have wives as though 
they had them not, for shall become like the angels of God. Bless- 
ed are they that tremble at the words of God, for they shall be 
comforted. 

‘‘ Blessed are they that receive the wisdom of Jesus Christ, for 
they shall be called the sons of God. Blessed are they that keep 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ, for they shall dwellin light. Bless- 
ed are they that for the love of Christ have forsaken the form of 
this world, for they shall judge angels, and shall sit at the right: 
hand of Christ, and shall see the day of judgment without bitter- 
ness.”’ 

Whilst Paul was discoursing thus in the house of Onesiphorus, 
Thecla, daughter of Theoclia, a virgin who was espoused to 
Thamyris, a prince of the city, standing at the window of her 
house continued night and day to hear the word spoken by Paul 
concerning the love of God, and faith in Christ; nor would she 
be removed: but being filled with exceeding joy became subject 
to the faith, And seeing many women and young persons enter- 
ing in to hear Paul, she was exceedingly desirous of being counted 
worthy to stand in his presence, and to hear the word of Christ ; 
for as yet she had never seen the person of Paul. 

And as she continued thus to hear him, Theoclia, her mother, 
sent for Thamyris, and informed him, that Thecla had not risen 
from her place for three days, neither to eat, nor to drink;. but in 
fixed attention on the words of Paul, had wholly given herself to 
that stranger, teaching seducing and wicked opinions: adding, 
This is the man that hath stirred up the whole city of Iconium, 
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and hath perverted Thecla. But go thou and speak to her4for she 
is espoused to thee. 

Thamyris fearing the distraction of her mind, spoke to her with 
tenderness: ‘‘ Why, Thecla, dost thou sit dejected thus, with 
thine eyes fixed on the ground? What new passion hath seized 
thee, and turned thee to this stranger? Turn to thy Thamyris and 
be ashamed.” But she answering nothing, her mother and at- 
tendants wept bitterly. But Thecla, continuing unmoved, turned 
from them to the words spoken by Paul. 

Thamyris filled with despair, left the house, and going into the 
street watched those that went in and came out from Paul. And 
seeing two men sharply contending, he said, ‘Sirs, inform me 
who is this your companion, that seduces the minds of men, for- 
bidding them to marry? I offer you great rewards if ye will de- 
clare, for I am chief in this city.”” Demas and Hermogenes re- 
plied, ‘‘ We do not well know who this man is; but he deprives 
men of their wives, and virgins of their husbands, declaring that 
there will be no resurrection unless they continue pure, and free 
from the pollutions of the flesh.” 

Then 'Thamyris invited them to come and refresh themselves at 
his house. And having honorably entertained and rewarded them, 
he said, ‘‘ Tell me, I pray you, sirs, what is the doctrine of Paul, 
that I may know: for I amin great anguish for Thecla, on ac- 
count of her love for this stranger?”? Demas and Hermognes, 
with one voice, cried out, ‘‘ Deliver him to the governor as one 
that persuadeth the people to receive the doctrines of the Chris- 
tians ; and let him be put to death by the decree of the Emperor; 
and thou shalt have thy wife, and we will instruct her that the 
resurrection which he teacheth hath already taken place, and that 
we then have truly risen, when we are come to the knowledge of 
God.” 

Thamyris hearing these things was filled with rage ; and risin 
early in the morning, went with officers and a guard, nohoneatll 
by a great multitude, to the house of Onesiphorus, and demanded 
Paul; saying, ‘‘ Thou hast corrupted the city of Iconium and 
‘Thecia: come therefore to the governor.” And all the people 
cried out, ‘¢ Away with this sorcerer, for he hath corrupted our 
women.” 

And Thamyris standing before the judgment-seat, cried witha 
loud voice to the governor, ‘* We know not whence this man is— 
but he suffereth not our women to marry; let him therefore de- 
clare before thee for what cause he teaches these things.’? And 
the governor rising called to Paul and said, ‘* Who art thou? 
And what is thy doctrine! Grevious things are laid to thy 
charge ?”” 

And Paul lifting up his voice, said, ‘¢ If I am questioned with 
respect to my doctrine, O Governor, God, that seeketh nothing 
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but the salvation of men—the Almighty, hath sent me to turn them 
from corruption and uncleanness, from sinful pleasures, and from 
death eternal. And for this cause, God hath sent his Son Jesus 
Christ, and I teach that men should place all their confidence in 
him. He alone hath had compassion on the offending world, that 
they might not fall into condemnation, but might have faith, and 
the fear of God, and sobriety of life, and the love of the truth. 
If, therefore, I teach these things only that have been revealed to 
me of God, in what do I offend?” The governor, hearing these 
things, commanded Paul to be bound, and to be cast into prison, 
till be should have an opportunity of hearing him more fully. 

ut Thecla, finding that Paul was cast into prison, arose by 
night, and pulling off her ear-rings gave them to the porter, and 
delivering her silver mirror looking-glass to the keeper of the 
prison, she was admitted to see Paul; and placing herself at his 
feet, she heard the wonderful things of God. And perceiving that 
Paul regarded not what he suffered, but that he had confidence in 
the help of God, she was exceedingly confirmed in the faith. 

When the morning arose great inquiry was made after Thecla 
by her household, and by Thamyris; for they feared that evéhad 
befallen her. And examining the porter, they found that she was 
gone to the prison. And stirring up the people, they departed 
thence, and made it known to the governor; who commanded that 
Paul should be again brought to the judgnient-seat. But Thecla 
still continued in the prison, and prostrated herself on the place 
where Paul had sat and instructed her. At length the governor 
commanded that she should also be called to the judgment-seat. 
Thecla hearing this, went forth with great joy. But the people 
cried out more vehemently against Paul, ‘* He is a sorcerer, let 
him be put to death ;” notwithstanding this the governor willingly 
heard Paul. 

And having taken counsel he commanded Thecla to be brought 
near, and said unto her, ‘* Whereforé art thou not according to the 
laws of Iconium, given in marriage to Thamyris.” But Thecla, 
fastening her eyes steadfastly on Paul answered nothing. ‘Then 
her mother vehemently cried out, she should be burnt, that others 
might fear. 

And the governor being exceedingly moved, commanded Paul 
to be scourged, and to be cast out of the city; but he condemned 
Thecla to be burnt. 

At the time appointed, the governor went forth with the whole 
multitude to the theatre, to attend at this cruel spectacle. ‘Then 
as a lamb in the desert looks round for her shepherd, so did The- 
cla for Paul. And after she had looked upon the multitude, she 
saw the Lord Jesus standing near, in the likeness of Paul: and 
she said within herself, *‘ Paul is come to see me, as though I 
should not suffer patiently.”? And fastening her eyes upewhin 
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she saw him ascending up into heaven: then she understood what 
she had seen was the Lord. After her robes were taken off, she 
was brought forth: and the governor was struck with the force of 
her beauty and the patience and strength of her mind. The wood 
being placed in order, the people compelled her to ascend the pile. 
And she, stretching forth her hands in earnest prayer, ascended. 
And the people having put fire to it, the flames spread on every 
side, but it had not power to hurt her; for God had compassion up- 
on her. And suddenly there was a great noise in the heavens, 
and a dark cloud overspread the amphitheatre, and the rain and 
hail poured down with great violence. So the fire was extin- 
mished and Thecla was delivered. ° 

Paul had fled, in the meantime, with Onesiphorus and his fami- 
ly to a tomb which lay in the way between Iconium and Daphne, 
and they continued fasting many days. Then sending forth one 
of the children to buy bread, he found Thecla in the way seeking 
for Paul. 

When Thecla was come to the tomb she found Paul praying, 
and cried out, ‘‘O Almighty Lord, Creator of heaven and earth, 
Fatheg of thy holy and well-beloved Son Jesus Christ, I bless 
thee that thou hast delivered me from the fire, and given me again 
to see thy servant Paul.”? And Paul answered, ‘ O God that 
searchest the heart, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, I thank thee 
that thou hast heard me.”’ 

And breaking bread they refreshed themselves, in all the holy 
works of Christ. And Thecla said unto Paul, I will follow thee 
withersoever thou goest. But he replied, the days are evil—and 
thou art beautiful, woman—but patiently wait, and thou shalt re- 
ceive the gift of Christ. 

Having sent Onesiphorus and his family to their own house, he 
took Thecla, and departed towards Antioch. ‘There Alexander, 
a man of great power in the city, saw and would have offered vio- 
lence to her. But she cried out, dishonor not the handmaid of the 
Lord, and having repulsed him put him to great shame. Being 
filled with indignation, he brought her before the governor, who 
being bribed, condemned her to be cast to the wild beasts. 

Thecla earnestly entreated the governor that her innocence 
might be preserved in safety, till she was brought forth to execu- 
tion. When the governor had demanded with whom she might 
be entrusted, Tryphena, a woman of great wealth in the city, 
whose only daughter had lately died, made request to have the 
charge of her. 

On the day when she was brought forth to the amphitheatre, 
they cast her to a very severe lioness. But when Thecla walked 
up to the lioness, the savage beast received her with a kind of rev- 
erence, and offered no violence to her, but came and gently licked 
her feet. 
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The people seeing this, vehemently cried out, appealing to God, 
and condemning the unrighteous sentence. And Tryphena again 
took the charge of her till the morrow. 

When the morning arose, Alexander came to the house of Try- 
hena to demand Thecla. Tryphena taking her by the hand led: 
er forth saying, I conducted Falconella to the tomb; and now I 

lead Thecla to the wild beasts. Thecla hearing this, wept and 
prayed, ‘¢ O Lord God in whom I have trusted, reward Tryphena 
for her compassion toward me thy servant!” - 

On her entering there was a tumultuous noise in the theatre, the 
roaring of wild beasts, the clamors of the people, and the Jamen- 
tations of the women condemning the unrighteous sentence. 

Thecla being taken from Tryphena was again east into the 
theatre. And another fierce lioness running towards. her instantly 
cast, herself at her feet. Then a bear roused by the cries of the 
people, ran toward her. But the lioness a fell upon her, and 
tore her in pieces. At length a very savage lion came forth that 
had been accustomed to devour men. ‘The lioness ran towards 
him. They fought for some time, till they fell dead together. 

Tryphena, who. was placed in the highest part of the theatre, 
seeing this, sunk down, and was taken up for dead. The whole 
city was filled with terror: for Tryphena belonged to the empe- 
ror’s family. And Alexander himself besought the governor say- 
ing, have compassion on the city, and send this pestilent woman 
hence, lest the whole city be destroyed. 

The governor calling to Thecla from the midst of the wild 
beasts said to her, ‘* Woman, declare who art thou—and by what 
power thou hast been preserved.”” Thecla replied, ‘‘I am a ser- 
vant of the living God, and have believed on his Son Jesus Christ, 
in whom he is well pleased, therefore have I been delivered. He 
alone is the way to eternal salvation. He is a refuge from the 
storm, a rest to the afflicted,‘a defence to those that are in despair, 
and whosoever believeth not on him shall not see life.”’ 

The governor hearing this, commanded her to be clothed. The- 
cla answered, ‘‘ May God, that hath clothed me, defenceless amidst 
the wild beasts, clothe thee with salvation in the day of judgment !? 
Then the governor proclained, ‘ Thecla, servant of God, I com- 
mand thee to be discharged.”? And the women with one voice 
gave glory to God, crying out, “‘ He is God alone whom Thecla 
worships. He alone is God, who hath preserved Thecla.” - 

The whole city was soon moved at their cries; and the tidings 
being brought to Tryphena, she revived and arose, and went forth 
to meet Thecla, who embracing her, she said, ‘‘ Now I believe 
that the dead are raised—now I believe that my child liveth. 
Come Thecla, my daughter, to my house, and_all that I have shall 
be thine.” On this Thecla returned with Tryphena, and tarried 
with her certain days, and taught her the word of the Lord, and 
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many women were subject to the faith, and Tryphena and all her 
household believing, there was great joy in the house of Trypha- 
na. 

But Thecla had an earnest desire to see Paul, to be further in. 
structed by him. And sending to every quarter, she sought after 
him. When it was told her that he was at Myra in Lycia, she 
went forward to seek him. And when she found Paul preaching 
the word of God, she placed herself among the hearers. Paul 
marvelled greatly at seeing her. ; And taking her to the house of 
Hermes, she related to him all that had befallen her at Antioch. 
All that heard these things were established in the faith, and of- 
fered up prayer for Tryphena. And Thecla arising, said unte 
Paul, I go to Iconium. And Paul said unto her, Go, and teach 
the word of God. And Tryphena when she heard that Thecla 
was going to Iconium, sent her much gold and raiment for the re- 
lief ot poor saints. 

And Thecla departed thence to Iconium, and entering into the 
house of Onesiphorus fel! on her face, where she had first heard 
Paul, praying with many tears;and giving thanks to God, and 
saying, ‘“‘ Lord God of this house, where thy light first shined 
upon me, Jesus, thou Son of the living God, who wast my helper 
before the governor, my deliverer in the fire, my protector from 
the wild beasts ; thou < art God, for ever and ever. Amen.” 





A LAY OF TRAVEL—ROME. 


BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Wreck of the fallen world! 
Ghost of the mighty Past ! 
Planet, that, crashing hurled, 
Fell from its orbit vast— 
How have the latter spheres 
Rolled o’er thy ruined home! 
How have a thousand years 
Scattered thy glory, Rome! 
Prone, like a god-like form 
Stripped by the spoiling worm, 
Ravaged by the wind and storm— 
Gone is thy greatness now; 
And in thy rifled grave, 
Washed by the Tiber’s wave, 
The foot of the meanest slave 
Tramples thy brow! 
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Shadows of centuries glide, 
Voiceless, around the scene— 
Phantoms of power and prite, 
Gazing with mournful mien. 
Temple, and tomb, and arch, 
Shattered and lonely stand ; 
Rent by the Vandal’s march— 
Spoiled by the robber’s hand ! 
Far through the Flavian hall 
Beasts of the desert crawl, 
And on Ceesars’ wall 
Ivy and brambles grow ; 
Relics of temples la 
Heaped by the Appian way— 
Altars to dull Decay, 
Mouldering slow! 


Yet *mid thé waifs of Time 
Lingers the fame of old 
Calling, with voice sublime, 
Out from the temples’ mould! 
What though the Pierad hills 
Look on a fettered land— 
Slaves by the Sabine rills— 
Slaves on the Tyrshene strand— 
Still does thine empire last, 
Ghost of a god-like Past ! 
Still does the world so vast 
Yield to thy silent sway ! 
Though in the flood of years 
Vanished both realms and spheres, 
Thine ’mid the blood and tears. 
Passed not away ! 


Viewless, yet potent still, 
Reigneth the old renown, 
Thronged on the classic hill— 
Crowned with the deathless crown 
There, at its shrine adore, 
Breathless, the sons of Art; 
Led by the laws of yore, 
States into being start. 
Bards from a Virgil caught 
Germs of undying thought— 
Thunders that Tully wrought 
Bursts upon tyrants now ; 
Realms of the Living Dead, 
‘ Reign, till by Freedom led, 
Empires o’er earth shall spread, 
Greater than thou ! 


f 
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JEWELS IN THE MINE. 


BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 


4 
How poor an instrument 
May do a noble deed !—[Shakspeare. 


Ir is a common thing to hear of the crime and wickedness of 
the poor ; while the manifold temptations which lead to them, the 
fearful and demoralizing influences by which they are surrounded, 
together with the total absence of all higher incentives, are not 
sufficiently taken into consideration. Let us judge of such, there- 
fore, by a gentler rule ; be very pitifil to their errors, and quick to 
mark and treasure up in memory the many instaaces daily occur- 
ring around us, of long suffering, meekly and patiently borne ; do- 
mestic love, surviving amidst the ruins of hearth and homestead ; 
helpful kindness one towards another; simple and unobtrusive 
piety; and generosity to which their destitution adds a moral worth 
not belonging to the good deeds of prosperous life. It is easy, 
comparatively speaking, to give of our affluence—of that which 
costs us nothing and is never missed. Nay, it is a sweet, almost 
a selfish gratification ; but the sacrifice is noble indeed when Pov- 
erty gives to Want! 

We purpose in the present number, to record a few Simple 
events that actually took place in the heart. of our great city not 
7 long since; and the actors in which are many of them still 
alive. 

The houses of the very poor are like little villages, or colonies, 
each containing several families, varying in grade from the clerk 
and his wife in the first floor, to the Uae woman who lives in the 
front kitchen, and takes in mangling.: We have known as 
many as thirteen different families resident in one house ; and al- 
though living under the same roof, some did not even know one 
another by sight, and only became acquainted at those seasons of 
sorrow and-distress, which, breaking down the barriers of pride 
and reserve, knit human hearts together in one indissoluble bond 
of sympathy and love. It was an instance such as this we are 
about to relate. 

It chanced that a poor woman, a waistcoat-maker by trade, with 
two little children, the eldest not five years old, fell into a bad 
state of health from over-exertion and want of sufficient nourish- 
ment, and after suffering uncomplainingly for a long time, became 
wholly confined to her bed, from which there was small hope that 
she would ever rise up again. Poor thing! young as she was, 
hers had been. a sad and weary life, and yet she clung to it still, 
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for the children’s sake; for what would become of them if she 
were taken? And meanwhile those little children played and 
laughed, in happy unconsciousness of sorrow, around the bed of 
their dying mother, who had no heart to hush their noisy mirth— 
no strength to still their infant wailings when the mood changed— 
and they cried for the food she could not any longer work to pro- 
cure for them. 

‘ In the next attic, lived g young dressmaker (whom we shall 
call Mary,) i with her aged parents ; almost entirely support- 
ing them by the labor of her hands. She was slightly deformed, 
and suffered dreadfully at times from internal cancer, which had 
once confined her to her bed for upward& of nine months. Their 
trials and privations during that period must have been very great ; 
but Mary had a sweet and cheerfut temper, and was never heard 
to complain. ‘That long sickness was blessed to her in man 
ways; and she knew not how to be sufficiently - thankful, when 
able to get about once again. Mary never wanted for employ- 
ment, but was so quick and clever, and withal so gentle and oblig- 
ing, that people were glad to have her. And although sitting so 
many hours frequently occasioned her great pain, she was happy 
to have the work to dy for they must otherwise have starved. 

Every morning about eight o’clock, let the weather be what it 
would, Mary might be seen issuing forth, in her old bonnet and 
thin faded shawl, to her daily tasks; from which she seldom re- 
tutned until the same hour at night; and sometimes later if they 
happened to be busy. None who met her would have thought of 
looking a Second time upon that pale, worn face, and heavy eyes. 
And thus it is the meek and better spirits of the earth pass by us 
unknown and unrecognized ! 

All day long she sat silent at her sewing; for Mary was ver 
shy and seldom spoke unless first addressed. And who thinks of 
talking to a poor work-girl—beyond telling her what she is ex- 
pected to do? But when evening came, the mother stirred up the 
dying embers into a cheerful blaze, or perhaps went a little way, 
to meet her, in the summer time; while the old father, who was 
too feeble to venture out, began to grow restless and uneasy, look- 
ing ever and anon into the dark streets, and praying that nothing 
might have happened to his darling Mary; and the little children 
listened for her step, and wondered what she would bring them; 
for she seldom came empty handed, often putting aside a portion 
of her own dinner for her young favorites,.and sometimes, but 
very rarely, having a small piece of cake or pudding actually given 
her for that purpose: for when Mary did talk, it was always of 
others—she never asked anything for herself. 

The sick woman, also, looked eagerly for the hour of her re- 
turn; her dull, heavy eyes glistening with pleasure as she heard 
that cheerful voice first silencing the noisy clamor of the little ones, 
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and then asking so kindly how she felt, and what she could do for 
her, and whether she would like to hear her read a chapter. For 
Mary had no book but the Bible; neither did they require an 
other. Or she would sit down and do “a stitch of work,’? for her 

€5 she called it. Poor Mary! many a weary stitch had she set 
that day; but this was a labor of love! 

As Mrs. M grew worse, she and another woman, who lived 
in the same house, and was ever rea@y to do a kindness to a sick 
neighbor whenever her own numerous avocations permitted, took 
it by turns to sit up with her. After which Mary would snatch a 
few hours’ rest, and go forth as usual to her work ; often so weary 
as to be very near falling asleep over it several times in the course 
of the day. As we have said,she was far from strong; and her 
old mother often feared for her, but forebore to interfere. 

There was a poor widow lodging in the same house, who sup- 
ene herself and four children by taking in washing—a bustling, 

ind-hearted, rough-Spoken woman, whom most people began by 
fearing and ended with loving. They all lived hardly enough at 
times, but contentedly, nevertheless. And after Mrs. M 5 
illness, it was by no means an unfrequent occurrence to see six 
instead of four young faces gathered around her simple board, and 
eating their morning and evening meals together, just as if they 
had been all of one family. 

‘¢ A porringer more or less—what does it matter?’ thought the 
good widow. ‘I shall never miss it ?” 

Every one, indeed, was kind to the poor little children, who 
would so soon be motherless, and used to give them a slice of 
bread and butter, or an apple; while those who were parents 
themselves, would call them in to wash their faces, and smooth 
down their shining hair, and wonder over their after-destiny—the 
workhouse, the factory, or the grave! And the last seemed the 
least terrible. : 

Mrs. M——’s “‘ bits of things,” as her kind neighbor used to 
call them, were always included in her week’s washing, and got 
up without trouble or expense to the owner. 

‘¢ What difference does it make, one or two bits while I am 
about it 2”? was her invariable argument. ‘‘ And as she can’t do 
it herself, poor thing! or afford to put them out, I see no other way 
of managing it. God knows, the poor have little enough to be- 
stow upon one another but spare time and kind words, and they 
need not grudge those any how? 

In the same house was another dressmaker, who also went out 
to work. We have often thought what a startling amount it would 
make, to reckon up all the poor dressmaker girls living in only one 
narrow street in some populous neighborhood ; and actually, as 
the phrase is, ‘‘ eating each other up ;” that is, working so much 
below the average price, in order to secure custom, that in the 
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end all are forced to come down to the same low standard to keep 
themselves from starving; which is as much as they can contrive 
to do with all their unceasing exertions. 

When the younger of Mrs. M ’s children a little boy not 
three years old, fell ill and sickened of the small-pox, this heroic 

irl took him-into her own bed, and nursed and tended him 
through that most loathsome disease, of which every woman, be 
she rich or poor, has an instinctive horror. The child died, how- 
ever, in spite of all her care; and no one very much regretted it— 
not even the poor mother herself, for she knew that he was merci- 
fully ‘‘taken away from the evil to come.’’ Fortunately, his lit- 
tle-sister never caught tne disease at all, and his noble but devot- 
ed nurse but very slightly ; although it left her long weak’ and 
ailing, and she lost the best part of her employment in conse- 
quence ; being either too ill to come immediately upon being sent 
for, and her place being,consequently supplied by another, or 
from a lingering fear of contagion experienced by those who knew 
the circumstances of the case. 

All comment of our own is needless in repeating instances such 
as these, which speak at once to the heart, and far outvie the 
most touching creations of fiction. 

After her brother’s death, the little girl grew sad and grave be- 
agg her years and would sit for the hour together by the side of 

er poor mother’s bed, sometimes questioning with tearful eyes 
when Willie would come back, or wishing that she might go to 
him. And then the sick woman became melancholy also, and 
prayed to God that he would take them all together. Until her 
kind neighbor the laundress, seeing how matters stood, used to 
insist upon little Letty’s going down to play with her own chil- 
dren, and set the door wide back, that Mrs. M might hear 
them all laughing together, and be able to distinguish her child’s 
merry voice among the rest. And then a smile would steal for a 
moment over her poor pale face, until chased away by sadder 
thoughts. 

The close of Mrs. M ’s lingering illness was somewhat 
smoothed by the attentions of those who, fortunately, had both the 
will and the power to assist, having heard of her misfortunes from 
those good neighbors who were too proud too complain Of their 
own poverty, and of whose kindness the dying woman spoke with 
tears of heartfelt gratitude, more especially Mary, and the comfort 
she had derived from her reading and prayers. 

“ God knows,”’ said Mrs. M » ** what would have become 
of me and the children if they had not all helped me as they did! 
And Mary says it was He who put it into their hearts to do so, for 
He loves and cares for the poor.” 

That young work-girl’s was a true and beautiful faith ! 

Mrs. M died at length, quite peaceful and resigned, and 
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without a care; for the good widow had taken Letty to be her own 
child, promising to provide for her as such. She has five children 
now, and still argues after the usual fashion—‘¢ What does it sig. 
nify, one little mouth more or less to feed? I shall never find the 
difference.” 

Mary missed Mrs. M very much, just at first. At is so delight. 
ful to have any one to be kind to? But then she knew that she 
was better off. The luxury of doing good is one which all may 
enjoy, even the very poorest and weakest, in their own narrow 
sphere; and almost the only pleasure the memory of which re. 
mains ever fresh and green in the heart. 

Poverty has been called a dark and dreary mine; but there aré 
jewels, nevertheless, to be found therein, which would add lustre 
to the most exalted station. It is true that we must dig deep for 
them, amidst a foul and pestilential atmosphere, that searches and 
withers up the noblest energies of those compelled to exist beneath 
its baneful influence. We must expect to come in contact with 
much of wretchedness and degradation, and have to weep over the 
most touching of all wrecks—that of humanity itself! Layer after 
layer of prejudice, and ignorance, and crime must be removed, 
carefully and tenderly, remembering that they are our fellow-crea- 
tures still. And then when and where we ledst expect it, many 
a bright gem may be seen glittering forth a thousand times more 
valuable for its dark setting. 

We have collected a few of these jewels in the present number; 
and have yet enough remaining to make a bright rosary, to be told 
over with-tears ond prayers. 








GETHSEMANE. 


Tuov hallowed spot, where at calm eventide, 

The world’s great Saviour oft was wont to stray ; 
Amid thy cool retreats, to bend and pray ; 

And where he knelt, the eve before he died. ® 
Amid the branches of thy shadowing trees, 

His sweet imploring voice to heaven arose, 
Praying for strength, to bear his bitter woes, 
While sighs, and groans, fill’d every passing breeze 
Scene of his dark betrayal! yet that night 

So fraught with grief, and pain to him who bled, 
But soon arose triumphant from the dead, 

Hath brought for us eternal life to light. 

Thou scene of sorrow ! thou shalt ever be 

A. resting place for solemn memory. 
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TASTE*AND FASHION. 


WE come to the question, What is fashion? What is taste? 
Let us endeavour to search out the rogt of our distinction. 

In its higher and more sovereign manifestations, fashion is 
rooted in a desire of caste. Accordingly, in those countries where 
caste is made an article of religion, and cannot, therefore, be 
encroached upon, the modes of dress and ceremonies of social life 
undergo no change, for none is here necessary to keep imitation at 
a distance. But, in the Western countries of the old World, the 
liberty enjoyed so far endangers caste, that the only way to keep 
distance, is to lead off in a perpetual round of change in the dress, 
equipage, and social forms of life. Some new fashion is started, 
in a quarter entitled to lead. The example is then followed by 
others in the higher circle, not in the way of imitation, but rather 
in the way of pride, and under a sort of tacit agreement in the 
circle, to keep distance and preserve caste. But the new style 
soon grows common, descending upon a second class, called the 
vulgar, by the circle just named, for a feeling of caste also strays 
down to these, and they are ambitious to be as like as possible, to 
what is for ever on the stretch to be unlike them. Or, perhaps, 
the new style becomes so associated with elegance that they are 
constrained to suffer it as a model of taste. By this time, the 
fashion has, of course, gone by in the circle where it began. 

Truth obliges us to add, that, what we call fashion in our coun- 
try, is almost wholly of the second circle. ‘We originate no fash- 
ion, unless it be in matters where some kind of false taste is stere- 
otyped and propagated by an over-zealous admiration. Accord- 
ingly, the term fashion carries a sense of imitation with it, on this 
side of the Atlantic, which is far less prominent on the other. 
Fashionable people are, with us, a caste-like people, for the most 
part, such as covet the air and show of caste, whatever may 
become of the substance. 'They watch the modes of noble dandy- 
ism and royalty, on the other side of the water, hasting to receive 
the very things which the originators invent to put them at a dis- 
tance, and wearing them, not to give their assent to the insult, as 
we might think, but with the highest satisfaction or even pride! 

Such is the general history of fashion. When you come to ask 
where the legislature of fashion is, or who it is that originates a 
given fashion, it will be more difficult to answer. It may be in 
the French court, or in the lady patronesses of Almacks, or in some 
new Brummel, who is just now raging as the dog-star of fashion 
in London. Accordingly to Montaigne, the French fashions, at 
least in his day, were controlled with absolute — the court. 
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“Whatever,” he says, “is done at court, passes for a rule through. 
out France. Let the courtiers but discontinue those tun-bellied 
doublets, that make us look like I know not what, those long, effe- 
minate locks of hair, and you will see them all presently vanished 
and cried down.” ’ 

If we go on further, to ask what it is that leads the originator 
of a fashion to adopt this rather than some other, no certain 
answer can be given. Sometimes, though seldom, it is a real effort 
of taste. Sometimes it is the mere caprice of a tailor, or a milli- 
ner ; or this tailor or milliner may have been bribed by some great 
manufacturer to start the style in question, and give him a mar- 
ket for a particular kind of goods. Or the object may be to com- 
pliment some prince. Henry VIII. for example, being exceedingly 
corpulent, suddenly saw himself surrounded by corpulent minis- 
ters, and a corpulent people; the whole male nation was stuffed 
from the shoulders downwards; and so far was the extravagance 
carried, that an act of Parliament was passed, forbidding the use 
of stuffing, under certain specified names. An amusing story is 
related of the manner in which the law was evaded, which shows, 
at the same time, to what a pitch of absurdity the fashion was car- 
ried. A certain person was arrested, who proved that he had used 
no one of the cloths named in the law, by showing that he used, 
instead, a pair of sheets, two table-cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, 
a brush, a glass, a comb, night-caps, &c., &c. Sometimes a fash- 
ion originates in the effort to hide some deformity. Thus the long 
bag-wigs are said to have been invented to relieve the hunch-back 
of the Duke of Brunswick. The huge sleeves lately worn by the 
ladies, were an excellent disguise for a bad arm, and were proba- 
bly invented for that object. 

On. the whole, we can do no better, as regards the origin of fash- 
ions, than to say that they are chosen without any regard to 
the inherent beauty of nature’s forms, and sacrifice, if it so happen, 
all comfort. They are the work of caste, which goes dodging 
through so many modes of absurdity, to escape imitation and 
maintain exclusive position. 

Having thus distinguished the radical idea of fashion, we will 
next inquire what we are to understand by taste. 

It is much to be regretted that we have, in English, no better 
word than a mere figure derived from the palate, to signify one of 
the highest and most divine attributes of the mind. The term 
- esthetic, which the Germans have borrowed from the Greek, has 
the same relation to all the senses, which taste has to the palate; 
and they mean, by the esthetic faculty, that which distinguishes 
all beauty. It is the critical power—the power of forms—and is 
to the clothing of truth, what the reason is to the discovery or elim- 
ination of truth. By our very feeble and flat word ¢aste, we mean, 
or ought to mean, the same thing. It is that which distinguishes 
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the glorious and fair in all earthly things, and especially their 
divinely constituted relation to truth and the life of mind. 

The highest known example of taste is that of the Almighty, 
when he invents, the forms, colors, and proportions of this visible 
creation. His conceptions were all original. He did not copy 
from the sight of previous worlds, but. he had all beauty, all the 
colors and forms of things in his own creative fancy, saw them as 
distinctly, loved them as much, before he gave them outward real- 
ity as after. 

‘Then deep retired 
In his unfathomed essence viewed the forms, 
The forms eternal, of created things ; 
The radiant sun, the moon’s nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling globe, 
And wisdom’s mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on them his love divine he fixed, 
His admiration, till, in time complete, ¥ 
What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informing each organic frame, 
Hence, the green earth, and wild, resounding waves, 
Hence, light and shade, alternate warmth and cold, 
And clear, autumnal skies, and vernal showers, 
And all the fair variety of things.’ 

The whole fabric of creation is an exertion of taste, and we refer 
to this high example, because we know of no other which is suffi- 
cient'to evolve our idea. 

Taste in man is every way resembled to this power of form dis- 
played in creation, except that it is a capacity slowly cultivated | 
and matured, and not iherently complete like the divine. It isa 
power which goes to school, as we may say, to nature, and by 
exercise on the forms of natural beauty, is waked into action. 
But, when awake, it is as truly original as the taste of God, and is 
one of the highest points of resemblance to him in our nature. 
It is not coupled with creative force, that is, the power of executing 
its conception by a mere fiat. But the forms it invents, in archi- 
tecture, dress, furniture, gardening, and ceremony, are all-original, 
and are the offspring of the soul’s great liberty. 

Such being the nature of taste, we make no question, that it is 
one of the highest offices of life, to start this power of beauty into 
full maturity of action. Hence it is, in fact, may we not believe, 
that so many things needful to our existence here, are left to be 
fashioned by art. The heavens, the colors, the seasons, the rivers, 
lakes, mountains, and general surfaces of the earth, have their 
form given them by nature. But nature builds us no -house or 
temple, spins no dress. She writes no poetry, composes no music, 
*presents us with no forms of intercourse. Having given out forms 
enough to beget activity in human taste, she scants her work, that 
we may go on and exert a creative fancy for ourselves. . 

The wild forests are cleared away, the green slopes are dressed 
and laid out smiling in the sun, the hills and valleys are adorned 
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with beautiful structures, the skins of wild beasts are laid aside for 
robes of silk or wool. In a word, architecture, gardening, music, 
dress, chaste and elegant manners—all inventions of human taste— 
are added to the rudimental beauty of the world, and it shines 
forth, as having undergone a second creation at the hand of man, 
And herein is man to be distinguished from the animals. They 
cannot dress. Their outward form is given them, and they must 
wear it. If they build, it is by a set pattern of instinct, not in the 
study of proportions and varieties. But man is to choose, in a 
great degree, his own outward appearance, and be, in his person 
and his condition, what the beauty of his soul permits. Taste is 
God’s legacy to him in life, which legacy he cannot surrender, 
without losing the creative freedom and dignity of his soul. 

We perceive already, that fashion, in so dar as it prevails, pro- 
poses to dispense with taste. It is man, or a circle of human con- 
spirators, affecting superiority over the laws of natural beauty, and 
enacting modes and standards of their own. ‘There is a very 
striking analogy between the relation of Fashion to Taste, and 
that of idolatry to religion. ‘The laws of taste are the laws of God 
and nature. But fashion, by a certain sort of impiety, exalts 
itself above all that is called God, in this respect. The forms of 
inherent beauty are too permanent. It must, therefore, invent 
something new, however monstrous, something unknown to the 
common world. Out of the ugly and the uncomfortable, in 
despite of all proportion, it makes up new successions of de- 
formed gods, and sets them up to be worshipped. It is 
scarcely possible to review the absurd fashions which have 
prevailed in the world, without associating, as you pass on, the 
grinning and ugly monsters that figure in the prolific heards of 
heathen deities. Witness into how many burlesque forms the ' 
human person is continually tortured. Now, as in the days of 
Henry VIIL., it is a mere clumsy rotundity. Now, the connection 
of the upper and lower portions of the body is straitened and atten- 
uated, even down to the point of metaphysical delicacy. A statu- 
ary, in the mean time, would as soon think of adorning his figures 
with wens or hunch-backs, as of thus violating the fair proportions 
of nature. In the reign of Mary, a proclamation was issued, limit- 
ing the breadth of the square-toed. shoes to six inches. ‘The name 
given to this fashion was a good comment on its supposed elegance. 
It was called the bear’s foot fashion, and the ladies and gentle- 
men were so ambitious of this model, that nothing but the civil 
power could restrain them from out-bearing the bears themselves. 
At another time, Parliament interfered, and limited the sharp-toed 
shoe so as not to exceed the foot by more than two inches. It had’ 
before been. extended ten or twelve inches beyond the foot, and the 
point turned up like a sleigh-runner, and suspended by a chain to 
the knee. In the reign of Charles I, the boots in fashion had a 
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flaring ruff-lace top, which stood out from the leg so as to. compel 
the wearer to set his feet asunder at a very ungraceful distance, 
and if he walked, to get his legs by each other as best he could. 
At another time, it was the fashion to wear a boot on one leg, and 
a stocking on the other; then again, to wear stockings of different 
colors. Ata certain period, patches, stuck on the face, were con- 
sidered a great ornament by the ladies. In addition to the dozen 
small and great overlarding their cheeks, they were specially fond 
of displaying a coach and six pasted on their forehead. At a cer- 
tain time, the female head-dress was a cone or steeple, a full half 
yard in height, from the top of which a long scarf of lawn fell quite 
down to the feet behind, or streamed in the wind, as on a flag-staff. 
Some of our readers may recollect the time, when the ladies turned 
their hair back, oyer a cushion, so large that their faces were seen 

eping out from under a huge dropsical-looking mass, still called, 
aS a head. 

Now, these are a few of the absurdities of fashion. We bring 
them into review for no other object, than simply to show how far 

-fashion is able to violate the laws of inherent beauty and conve- 
nience. ‘Taste, on the other hand, consults beauty, proportion, 
comfort. She is a disciple of nature, not a masker disguising 
nature. One studies the inherent elegance and uses of thin 
requiring a disciplined eye, and a soul alive to forms, colors, an 
proportions. The other only invents new cuts and metamorpho- 
ses, which she may do without refinement, either of eye or of -feel- 
ing. One is the statuary, drawing out of the block the divine form 
qf, man, perfect in proportion, feature, and expression; the other is 
a toy-shop window, filled with little stout gentlemen, having heads 
like peas resting on their shoulders, and long gaunt gentlemen, 
with necks oytstretching the crane, and a general collection of non- 
descript images of the same class. It is, in fact, a gallery of defor- 
Mities. * 

And here we must lay open a truth, in regard to fashion, which 
many never suspect. ‘The uninitiated, looking on at a distance, 
are dazzled by the splendor and the high pretensions of the caste, 
and think that these must certainly be the most accomplished and 
exquisite people in the world. Whereas the whole fabric is onl 
a cover to vulgarity. The reason of this fact is easily explain 
and the proof easily made out. 'That class of persons, who con- 
stitute the highest circle of fashion, are generally persons of noble 
or royal blood, or such as have unbounded estates. 'To become 
distinguished by true elevation, and a high discipline of character, 
would be too laborious for them. Easy acquisitions and shallow 
accomplishments, together with a certain elevation of feeling which 
belongs to mere pride and assumption, constitute the whole furni- 
ture of their character. When you go beyond certain outward 
graces, which give them a high bearing, they, are really, unculti- 
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vated, if not truly. vulgar persons. But, having the advantages of 
wealth, and in many cases of titled names, they are able, by a kind 
of usurpation, to seize a position at the head of society. The high- 
toned exclusiveness of their position, keeps the wise men, and the 
men of character and genius, at a distance. Their want of true 
cultivation, their shallowness and insipidity are not often sounded, 
therefore, and they pass for what they assume to be. Accordingly, 
it need not surprise us to hear it affirmed by those who well under- 
stand the import of fashionable life, that a certain refined vulgarity, 
coupled with sufficient impudence and presumption, and ‘backed 
by a sufficient estate, or,-in fault of this, by personal favor in some 
quarter, is all that is necessary t6 success, in the walks of fashion. 

And in our own country, it is every day proved, that a mere taw- 
dry splendor, or mock pretence of wealth, will suffice to open ‘the 
way into what are called the fashionable circles. 

* * * * * * 

- The insipidity of fashionable people is so well understood, as to 
be made a frequent subject of ridicule, by men of wit and genius, 
If the literary class could support’ the excesses of fashion, they 
could not relish its vapid formalitiés. It is to them a kind of splen- 
did cockneyism, for which the discipline of their understanding, and 
the high cultivation of their tastes, has for ever disqualified them. 
At the same time, no man who has fallen under the sway of fash- 
ion, can ever unfold a rich and dignified character. It is a frigid, 
formal world, that he has entered, far off from nature, and equally 
distant from thoughtfulness. It is a world, too, of hypocrisy, flat- 
tery, and fictitious feeling; an exquisite drawing-room world of 
show and self-adulation, separated by walls of contempt from the 
great society of man, and the stirring drama of life. The imagi- 
nation has no room to spread her wings in sé narrow a place. No 
beauty of feeling can get warmth to breathe, in scenes so heartless. 
The understanding and reason have really no call for exertion, for 
the world they are in is so exquisite, that there is nothing practical 
to be done there. The fashionist is such a changeling, too, in his 

irit, that no dignified principle can get root in his character. He 
lives by change. If to-day he laughs with Maria at Malvolia’s 

ellow stockings and cross garters, he will put them on to-morrow, 
hirhsolf if fashion so decree, and will even relish the new absurdity. 
He is on the watch, in fact, from day to day, that he may change 
not his dress only, but his opinion, also, for his soul is on the out- 
side of him, and a chanfe there, changes all there is of him. 

It should also be recollected, that the intellectual stature is al- 
ways cast in youth, and that young persons are wonderfully sensi- 
tive to the power of fashion. It is related, that a certain young 
nobleman actually destroyed his life, by his intense study, protract- 
ed for several weeks, to produce a cravat like Beau Brummel’s. 
When the mind of youth is fastened down by an infatuation so 
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strong upon objects so contemptible, no further proof is needed to 
show that a proper manhood can never be unfolded. T'o grow is 
impossible, and there is no little danger of becoming dwarfed, in- 
stead, even below nature. Nay, it is possible, that native talents 
will only prepare a more intense littleness and insipidity. The 


severe satire of the wicked Earl.Rochester is likely to be even true. 


‘Nature ’s as lame in making a true fop, 
As a philosopher, the very top 

And dignity of folly we attain, 

By studious search and labor of the brain, 
By observation, counsel, and deep thought. 
God never made a coxcomb with a groat; 
We owe that name to industry and arts; 
And eminent fool m@t be a fool of parts.’ 


When reviewing in this way the half-vulgar crudity of fashion- 
able people, and the insipidity of their character, we are ready to 
ask, how is it possible for fashion to obtain such absolute sway in 
human society. It is done, we answer, by the simple force of mo- 
ral audacity. It is done precisely as political sway has been ob- 
tained. ‘The earth is given into the hand of the wicked. There 
is a law by which pride and assumption have ever been able, in the 
human state, to hold the precedence before worth and virtue. The 
great courts have, therefore, been the centers and head influences 
of profligacy to kingdoms. 'The prince of the power of the air is 
in them. Assumption is invigorated by wickedness, and is thus 
set on high. When impudence unites with profligacy, there is 
great force in the union. There is a kind of sublimity in it, a 
power of the air, which rides down the modesty of virtue, and an- 
swers instead of wisdom and worth. ' 

* * * * * * 

There yet remains a single point of view, in which the distinc- 
tion we assert has a special interest. Fashion is an eminently 
unrepublican influence. American fashion is a very slim mea- 
gre affair, as yet, and we rejoice that it isso. Still, we have a 
great many in all ranks who are infected with the mania, and put 
forth efforts, more or less absurd, to be fashionable; and many, 
who would take it as a rank offence to dispute their pretensions to 
fashion. We certainly have the genuine spirit—a spirit as ambi- 
tious of caste, as can be found in any country. It has the genuine 
impudence and vulgarity. Its pretensions are as hollow as in the 
old world ; the distinction it assumes as fictitious; its principles as 
rotten ; its heart as cold. 

It should be recollected too, that all our fashions take their origin 
abroad. France and England are ever legislating over us, in these 
respects, more summarily and absolutely than if we were under 
their parliaments. We go to them every month, to ask for the 
shapes in which to wear our bodies, and consent, with all humility, 
to be a second circle under them, receivers at second-hand of their 
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already antiquated modes. How ridiculous too is it in us, with the 
limited means of our American families, to ape the style and man- 
ners of European caste. Having no laws of entail and primogeni- 
ture it must ever be so. Republics have no natural affinity with 
fashion. They sort only with plainness, simplicity, intellectual 
freedom, and taste. 

Athens, for example, had never a fashion in our sense of the 
term. But the devotion of her people to works of taste was 
unbounded. Athens glowed with beauty. The inventive fire of 
her genius had no limit or constraint. Truth, religion, and the 
state were all enshrined in beauty. What now, if this Athenian 
people, the high men and fair women, had been caught with admi- 
ration of the Persian modes ande fashions, and been ambitious to 
copy the style of that splendid court. Just so far would they have 
despised their own little dull republic. Miltiades might have been 
a Persian dandy and Plato a Babylonish Brummel; all the great 
souls of the fire had been smothered in this abject admiration of 
the foreign splendor. Then how vulgar a thing to speak, walk, 
sit, sing, entertain like Athenians and not like the Persians ; ther 
where were Athens—the Athens we have known? Would that 
our great republic, growing greater every year, and better able to 
respect herself, would forswear, as soon as possible, this slavery to 
foreign modes and fashions, and wed herself unchangeably to the 
better standards of beauty. No other country has a capacity to 
lead this great moral emancipation. We have a new world to 
ourselves. God has sent us here to strike one blow for liberty. 
But there wants another. 

And here let us commend to our readers a single trail of taste 
which is peculiar, and beautifully sorts with our institutions, namely, 
this, that taste is possible to all. The humblest and poorest man 
may look on the face of beauty with as much freedom, and love it 
with aqgugh a relish, as the most favored. It is not necessary to 
own the*beautiful in order to have perfect enjoyment of it. Besides, 
the poor man’s house can be as tasteful as the rich man’s; for taste 
does not consist in the abundance of the things that it possesseth, 
but in the use which is made of what it has. Here is a very great 
and oppressive mistake. How often do our poor Christian fathers 
and mothers declaim against taste and fashion, as criminal vani- 
lies, supposing them to be actually the same thing. Therefore, 
knowing the impossibility to them of ton and high show, they never 
conceive the universal possibility of taste and beauty. How happy 
for them had they sufficient cultivation to conceive another kind 
of good which lies within their reach, namely, neatness, order, 
pretty inventions in furniture and ornament, modesty and becom- 
ingness in dress, good manners, elegance of feeling, refinement of 
intercourse, literary cultivation. These things are perfectly within 
their reach. Every common man’s house or cottage, might be 
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more than a palace,—a little abode of tastefulness and refined hap- 

iness. Now, under the pretext of a hatred to show, it is a mere 
den, not unlikely, of disorder and vulgarity—as destitute of virtue 
as of ornament, and as destitute of happiness as of either. 

The same mistake, though in a different way, produces mischiefs 
equally deplorable in the middle and higher ranks of society. The 
distinctness of taste and fashion is not apprehended, or but insuffi- 
‘ciently apprehended. Consequently, no alternative is left, but 
either to stay content with obscurity, or to stretch away after the 
set style of fashion. How this upstartism has turned the heads 
and overturned the fortunes of thousands, is well known. 

The daughter who has never been taught to make a tasteful 
home, and deem it her best ornament, annoys her father with her 
silly importunities, and compels him to go beyond his means, and 
beyond the true dignity of reason, to gratify her propensity to fash- 
ion. The sons, never trained to conceive it the highest of all 
accomplishment to be gentlemen, or to desire that elegant discipline 
of character, by which they may shine in the walks of literature and 
public action, must yet be something, and what can they be so well 
as exquisites of ton and fashion? ‘'T'o conceive the idea of a gen- 
tleman, requires no small cultivation of mind, but this requires none. 
Their family, which had begun to rise in wealth, or was nearly risen, 
is laughed at, and not seldom crushed by the fashionable extrava- 
gance. ‘Then follows a sad chapter of history. There is no capa- 
city to rise, none to adorn or enjoy a humbler estate, no family affec- 
tions have survived the dissipation, to aid them in bearing their adver- 
sity—the only alternative is to suffer a total wreck of character - 
and happiness. And if no such consequences followed, we still 
must pity the miserable poverty of understanding, the very essen- . 
tial vulgarity of character displayed by so many persons of only 
moderate: wealth, in their ambition to copy the style, and shine in 
the equipage, of fashion. This class of persons have all-sufficient 
means, using proper economy, to provide houses and grounds and 
libraries, and surround themselves with all that is beautiful, and 
enjoy a life of elegant ease. But alas! they have no capaeny to 
conceive or relish a style of life so truly refined, so proper to their 
estate. 

Would now, that we could bring this subject near to all our 
countrymen, and fill their minds with the beautiful spectacle our 
country ought to exhibit. We would show them the inherent repug- 
nance of fashion to our state of equal society. We would declare 
to them the universal possibility of taste, and show them how it 
would soften our asperities, if all classes were thus engaged to add 
ornament and grace to life. Tio the poor man we would reveal 
by what method he can certainly command the respect of the rich, 
and multiply, a thousand-fold, the innocent joys of life. Upon the 
Christian, rich or poor, we would urge the great honor jie will 
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bring to his profession, by showing how it adds an outward grace 
of ornament to his dwelling and his person. We would speak of 
the inherent dignity of living within our means. To all, we would 
say, dare to be republicans. And as you love your country, study 
in all things, the severe simplicity of taste. Live towards this 
mark, and reason towards it, and, if you please, sharpen your argu- 
ment with ridicule. Look, what a spectacle this great nation will 
exhibit, when it is occupied as a realm of taste—when the neat 
cottages sprinkled over the hills, and blended with the elegant 
mansions of the rich—when the graceful dress of our people, their 
fine truthful manners, the genial glow of their society, their high- 
toned liberty and tasteful piety, combine to show the dignity of our 
institutions.— . 
‘ 





REVERENCE TO PARENTS. 


Do not forget the pains, and weariness, and watching, and fatigue 
which your parents have experienced for you. You think them 
peevish perhaps. Did they never bear with your fruitlessness— 
never pass over your faults, and look with a tender eye on all your 
mistakes? You are busy, it may be, and cannot spare the time 
to render them any attention. Were they too busy to watch over 
your helplessness, to guide your unskillful feet ; to sit by your sick 
bed weary days and more weary nights? ‘They are old, perhaps, 
and you can enjoy yourself better with your young companions. 
Your young companions may be pleasant, and you may pass your 
time very easily among them ; but who of all the number will care 
for you as has your own tender and perhaps forsaken mother? 
“Forget not thy mother when she is old.” ‘Then is the time she 
needs your support, your presence, your cheerful voice, to comfort 
her heart and guide her trembling steps during the last and the 
most difficult part of her journey. Whatever may be the fashion 
of the world, or whatever may be the opinions and practice of 
others, let nothing cause you to withhold the love and respect due 
to your parents. Do not give them a rude or impertinent answer, 
you will be sorry for it when they are dead. Do not leave them 
to be cared for by others, or to take care of themselves; you will 
regret it when they can no more be benefitted by your atéentions. 
Do not compel them to toil hard over that which they have a right 
to expect you to do; it will make you ashamed when their weary 
limbs have finished their labor, and they lie down to rest. 
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THE FAR WEST. 


Wovutp that my home were in the far wild West! 
There, what Gop fashioned, man hath never marred, 
And earth seems young, as when, by foot unpressed, 
*Neath the first sunbeam smiled her tender sward ; 
Enamelled slopes, and thickets blossomed-starred, 
Nestle the rude acclivities between ; 
And streams, whose fountains are far heavenward, 
Leap shouting down, enamoured of the scene, 

To dance with softer song, through groves of living green 


Within those vales, what glorious creatures bide ! 

Birds, Iris-plumed, dart out from every tree, 

And graceful shapes sport on the mountain side, 

Tossing their antlered frontlets as they flee ; 

Insects, whose gay wings flash resplendently, 

Winnow the sunshine; and a murmuring sound, 

As if the flowers were breathing melody, 

From minstrel bees, that wheel the blossoms round, 
Comes with the clover’s breath, up from the dewy ground. 


And when the wind howls through the giant pines, 
That far aloft the sheltering mountains gird, 
The pendant tendrils shake not on the vines, 
In those calm valleys; not a leaf is stirred; 
Scarce is the surging of the tempest heard : 
But by the drops the black clouds weep the while, 
On flower and tree new beauty is conferred ; 
And when the sun looks forth, the green defile 
Hath won from Heaven’s dark frown a brighter, holier smile ! 


And then the prairies! Lovely, when the spring 
Hangs o’er their wastes of ey her hazy veil ; 
Sublime, when heaving with an ocean swing, 
Rolls the tall grass before the autumn gale, 
Tossing, like foam, the withered flowerets pale. 
Behold a grander scene! Some hand hath thrown 
A fire-brand mid the herbage! Words would fail 
To paint the kindled desert, red and lone, 
When the flame reaps by night the harvest God hath sown! 


Onward, still onward, sweeps the scorching tide; 

A forest bars its desolating way ; 

Swift through the fallen leaves the flashes glide, 

Lick the huge trunks, and dart from spray to spray ! 

Streams through the green arcades the lurid ray, 

Startling from bush and bough a feathered swarm; 

Through the tree-tops the flames like lightnings play, 

And ere hath reeled one proud oak’s glowing form, 
Over the forest’s roof hath passed the blazing storm. 


Again it bursts across the treeless waste, 
Upon the strong wings of the hurricane; 
Affrighted herds, from grassy covert chased, 
Before its angry rush their sinews strain: ' 
But hark! the dash of waters o’er the plain 
Comes, blended with the conflagration’s roar ; 
Through yon tall bluffs that wear a ruddy stain, 
Missouri’s chafing waves impetuous pour ; 

The blaze half leaps the tide, then fades to flash no more. 
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With vernal days, up from the blackened wild, 
O’er circling leagues, the tufted grass shall spring, 
And Beauty, Desolation’s blooming child, 
Shall far and wide her floral garlands fling ; 
The azalia to the ruined oak shall cling, 
And round each charred trunk lace a leafy vest ; 
The prairie fow! shall fold her dusky wing 
Above her lowly, clover scented nest; 
Would that my home, like hers, were in the far wild West! 
nickerbocker, 


PROGRESS OF MODERN LIBERTY. 
(Continued.) 


Tue twelfth century was also distinguished by the revival of 
ethe civil law, which, according to Mr. Justice Blackstone, ‘esta- 
blished a new Roman empire over most of the states of the conti- 
nent. 'The same learned writer attributes to this cause the 
subsequent depression of liberty in Europe, and asserts that the 
preservation of the free constitution of England was owing to the 
resistance offered by their Anglo-Saxon laws to the repeated attacks 
of the Roman code. Through the introduction of the civil law, 
ecclesiastical influence, already much extended by the crusades, 
increased throughout Europe to the most dangerous ascendancy. 
Whatever the genius of the popish church may have been, its tem- 
poral power was always hostile to freedom. Whether the latter 
assertion of the distinguished commentator be or be not unquali- 
fiedly true, certain it is, that to England we must look for the most 
substantial triumphs of liberty, and for the sure and steady pro- 
gression of her cause. " 

(Our Muse is a ‘ proud limitary cherub’, and will not permit us 
to advert to the ‘Patriot Tell’ who woo’d and won the free and 
beautiful sister spirit of his native hills. She still liveth in the ro- 
mantic dells of Switzerland. Forever may her rosy smiles be re- 
flected on the snow-capped summits of those everlasting mountains 
which sentinel the freedom of a brave and gallant people !) 

In the earlier periods of English history, the increased perfection 
of law was identical with the advancement of liberty. The reign 
of Edward the First was an era of conspicuous improvement. 
This monarch confirmed and enlarged the operation of Magna 
Charta; he restrained popish encroachments, defined judicial ju- 
risdiction, abolished arbitrary taxation, relinquished the royal pre- 
rogative of interference in private litigation, removed restraints upon 
the alienation of property, and diminished those conveyances to 
religious societies which threatened to concentrate all the landed 
influence of the kingdom in the hands of the clergy. But as no- 
thing human is unmixed with evil, the legislation of the English 
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Justinian was cumbered with one counteracting error. During his 
reign was invented the method of creating estates-tail—an evil 
which at this very day weighs like an incubus on the awakening 
exertions of a spirit more enlightened, more anthropic than even 
the boasted genius of English Liberty. The fabric constructed by 
Edward the First remained almost untouched until the reign of 
the eighth Henry, when the world was again agitated by a moral 
convulsion more centripetakthan any which preceded it. 

From the period of the Crusades until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the wealth and power of the clergy had rapidly 
augmented, and the evil influence of the Church of Rome yawned 
like a frightful gulf, threatening to swallow the wholesome ener- 
gies and the best institutions of civil society in its all-absorbing 
vortex. The wealth of the Church had increased to such exorbi- 
tancy, that the greater portion of the property in several countries 
had been usurped into its possession. ‘The personal immunities of 
the clergy were almost unlimited, and their exemption from secular 
authority had not only freed themselves from all moral and external 
restraint, but by the correspondent extension of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction they had encircled almost the whole body of the laity with 
a palpable subjection, as well as with the mental fetters of fear and 
superstition. ‘The various devices of an universal inquisition had 
imposed a common slavery on the minds of men, and drained the 
resources of every country into the meretricious lap of the Church. 
Horror of spiritual censure was the great engine by which unwill- 
ing obedience was extorted. The crushing weight of such accu- 
mulated imposition had compressed the elasticity of human nature 
to that compass when reaction must commence its opposing move- 
ment. The preceding circumstances concurred to produce the 
motive, and the previous invention of printing, together with the 
complete revival of learning, and its attendant spirit of inquiry, had 
prepared the means of accomplishing the Reformation. 'This great 
event constituted an intellectual as well as a religious revolution, 
and in this respect exerted an incalculable influence upon the cause 
of liberty. The fountain of religion was cleansed of the grosser 
impurities of earthly passion and temporal interest, and the rank 
and poisonous evils which its corrupted current had nourished were 
forever eradicated from a soil no longer genial to their growth. In 
England, the most obvious effect of the Reformation was an entire 
and permanent dissolution of popish connection. 'Fhe power and 
supremacy of the Church of Rome were effectually banished and 
proscribed, although a lingering influence was afterward partially 
exhibited. 

But at this period, and subsequently, during the reigns of the 
Tudors and Stuarts, the royal prerogative was stretched to its ut- 
most compass. And it was not only asserted by the will of the 
sovereign, but also supported and enforced by law. It reached its 
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most oppressive construction in the time of Queen Elizabeth, who 
also increased the power of the fatal Court of Star-Chamber. This 
wise princess rarely or never exerted this prerogative to the injury 
of individuals, but in doctrinal excess she carried it quite as far as 
her most arbitrary predecessors, and amply illustrated the time- 
established maxim, ‘ Nec unquam satts fida potentia ubi nimia 
est. Those changes in society which had prepared the way for 
the Reformation, at first contributed to an enlarged exercise of the 
royal prerogative ; but the same causes eventually brought about 
the subsequent political revolution. The great influence which 
was productive of a final result so different from its intermediate 
effects, was the increase of intelligence and power among the 
Commons. 

The golden age of ‘the good Queen Bess’ was not the age of 
practical freedom, for although then and ever national liberty had 
been the pride and boast of England, there never had been a pro- 
per understanding of the individual rights of private liberty and 
personal independence. The spirit of a Cade or a Tyler was 
generally esteemed but the ‘canker of ambitious thoughts’ gene- 
rated in the ‘filth and scum’ of ‘valiant beggary ;’ the impulse of 
a free bosom was but the wild flashing of rebellion, and loyalty was 
the only virtue. But the intellectual revolution wrought by the 
invention of printing, the revival of letters, and the reformation, 
taught man 1 native dignity of his character, revealed his capa- 
cities, and opened a glimmering view of the elevated destiny he 
was intended to accomplish. 

The sceptre of prerogative which had been wielded so effectually 
by the bold and haughty Tudors was transmitted to the feebler 
Stuarts; but in the hands of the first Charles it became the leaden 
weight which eventually pressed down that ill-fated monarch to a 
bloody grave. During the precedent reign of his pusillanimous 
father, the abuses of the kingly power, and the extravagant as- 
sumptions of absolute authority, had excited a jealous scrutiny as 
to the validity of claims so unreasonable. 'The divine right of o 
pression was denied, and the usurpations of the crown resisted, wit 
partial success, on the part of the people. 'The administration of 
Charles was fruitful in expedients to extend the royal prerogative 
beyond all limits; and among these the well known:invention of 
the tax called ship-money is the most celebrated. 'The resistance 
to this imposition elevated the spirit of liberty into the dignity of a 
principle, and made it the rallying-point of those intrepid men, 
among whom the name of Hampden is immortally illustrious. 
The famous decision in his case precluded all further efforts to ob- 
tain protection from the laws and justice of the country; and al- 
though subsequent concessions in regard to this and other offensive 
measures were extorted from the vacillating king, still an irreme- 
diable impetus had been given which soon plunged the nation into 
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the fierce struggles of civil war. ‘The Restoration witnessed a re- 
form of the most grievous abuses, including the detested preroga- 
tive, and also the abolition of feudal tenures. Preceding agitations, 
the discussions of the ‘Long Parliament, and the subsequent col- 
lision of civil broil, elicited a fierce spirit of independence, which, 
fanned by the fury of fanaticism, kindled the wildest conflagration 
which had ever blazed from the altars of freedom. But our theme 
now leads us to follow the westward course of liberty, to that chosen 
land, where, purified from all grosser intermixtures, it has beamed 
with a milder and more cheering ray, the “light and landmark’ of 
the nations. 

The incidents and struggles which mark the progress of cis-at- 
lantic liberty are embalmed in the memory of every American, and 
their history has become the school of freemen. As the first les- 
sons of lisping childhood they are familiar as household words. 

The very formation of a distant settlement pre-supposes the ex- 
hibition of daring independence, and other of man’s sterner qualities, 
in the minds of its founders. Colonial character must necessarily 
be much modified from that of the parent state. National feeling 
may be retained for a long period, and perhaps never entirely ef- 
faced ; but the manners of the people, being shaped by their habits 
and circumstances, must be materially changed. The colonists, 
whether their form of government be imposed or voluntary, would 
bring with them but so much of the laws of the relinquished coun- 
try as might be suitable to their condition. Their institutions 
would consequently be more simple and free. These are general 
consequences: but, additionally, our ancestors were exiled by that 
love of liberty, which had been cramped"by oppression in their na- 
tive land. ‘They threw off the artificial restraints of European life, 
and landed on their chosen soil, in the simplicity and freedom of 
natural liberty, tempered only by civilization, and the indispensable 
restrictions of civil society. A ‘pillar of flame’ had gone before 
them, and the hand of Heaven had led them to a land fit for the 
reception and the growth of liberty. 'They breathed upon the wil- 
derness a spirit destined to expand into a moral atmosphere which 
should surround the world. 

The causes which were most obviously' conducive to the support 
and extension of the ruling passion of the colonists, were the same 
which produced that utility which forms a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our institutions. 'These were, principally, the popular 
form of the colonial governments—the practical nature of educa- 
tion, rejecting mere embellishment, and inculcating the severe and 
republican virtues—the wild and independent spirit of the dissent- 
ing religion, which formed the original motive of emigration with 
the Northern Colonists—the universal diffusion of legal knowledge, 
always a peculiar trait of American character—the simple habits 
and the practical ends of life—together with that restless and 
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daring genius of nee. ig which had subsequently produced such 
stupendous results in the extension of commerce, the magnitude of 
public improvements, and internal communication, and the settle. 
ment and civilization of immense regions reclaimed from the desyl- 
tory possession of the savage, and the wild solitude of nature. Ajj 
these things combined to form the prevailing impulse, which was 
strengthened in the North by the inflexible character of the people; 
and in the South, fostered by an impetuous and sun-enkiniled dis- 
position, and even by the institution of slavery jwhich, like the 
Spartan example, rendered it more dominant from the contrast of 
servitude. 'Thus, during the state of colonial dependence, was 
nourished a fierce spirit of liberty, which growing with the moral 
growth, and strengthening with the physical strength of the coun- 
try, ificorporated with it that principle of utility which has become 
the twin-star of our political horoscope. 

The Philosophy of History is of little avail, unless it deduce its 
experience and inculcates its precepts from a careful consideration 
of the continuity of causes and effects which have been operating 
toward the production of a particular result. That political know- 
ledge which alone is applicable to the regulation of human conduct, 
is to be derived from an investigation of the motives which have 
governed man, and the principles which have been evolved in those 
great revolutionary movements, and the more quiet but radical 
changes. which opinion has effected in the moral universe. In 
tracing, even thus slightly, the progressive march of civil liberty, it 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that a great principle is im- 
planted in human nature, whose throes and convulsions have, from 
time to time, been heavifly beneath the superincumbent mass of 
error, ignorance, and en Those interests which, in all ages, 
have taught to man as his first political lesson that he is incapable 
of self-government, have weighed like an Etna upon the exertions 
of the giant. But this enormous error is exploded, and the irre- 
pressible energies of liberty are now freely working out their own 
glorious results. The instinct of the savage has been by time and 
change modified to that enlightened principle which teaches to 
civilized man the great fundamental political truth that the true 
end of government, ‘the greatest happmess of the greatest num- 
ber,’ is to be secured only by the virtue, the knowledge, and the 
power of the people. 

Our task, albeit attenuated to a most imperfect and disjointed 
sketch, has already exceeded its proposed limits, and it is not now 
practicable to extend it to a notice of the subsequent advancement 
and results of American freedom. 'The actual and probable pro- 
gress of the confederated liberty and utility of the present age, and 
the glorious issues which must accompany their triumphant course, 

resent the sublimest scope to human speculation ; although it is 
impossible to estimate the consequences of the incarnation of that 
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spirit which, when faintly breathing through the impalpable forms : 
of classic adoration, could send a thrilling glow through the heart 
of patriotism, and nerve even the feeble and the fettered arm to 
‘do or die’ for its country. 

We have thus far wandered along a time-worn strand, idly 
gathering a string of unassorted shells, of different shapes, and va- 
rious hues, content if they but sound a faint and mimic echo of 
that mighty theme which has been booming on, like the ocean 
surge, from age to age, and from land to land, and which is des- 
tined still to flow on forever in circling majesty, 


‘ Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.’ W. H.R. 
Knickerbocker. 


GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN: 


Trust not to uncertain riches, but prepare yourselves for every 
emergency in life. Learn to work; and not be dependent on ser- 
vants to make your bread: sweep your floors, and darn your own 
stockings. Above all, do not esteem too lightly those honorable 
young men who sustain themselves and their aged parents by the 
work of their own hands, while you care and receive into your 
company those lazy, idle popinjays, who never lift a finger to help 
themselves, as long as they can keep body and soul together, and 
get sufficient to live in fashion. If you are wise you will look at 
this subject in the light that we do; and when you are old enough 
to become wives, you will prefer the honest mechanic, with not a 
cent to commence life, to the fashionable loafer, with a capital of 
ten thousand dollars. Whenever we hear remarked, “Such a 
young lady has married a fortune,” we always tremble for her fu- 
ture prosperity. Riches left to children by wealthy parents often 
turn a curse instead of a blessing. Young women remember this, 
and instead of sounding the purses of your lovers, and examining 
the cut of their coats, look into their habits and hearts. Mark if 
they have trades, and can depend upon themselves—see if they 
have minds which will lead them to look above a butterfly exist- 
ence. T'alk not of the beautiful white skin and the soft delicate 
hand, the splendid form, and the fine appearance of the young gen- 
tleman. Let not these foolish considerations engross your thoughts. 
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HONOR TO LABOR. 
FROM THE GERMAN.—BY MARY HOWITT. 


Whoe’er the pond’rous hammer wields— 
Whoe’er compels the earth to flourish— 
Or reaps the golden harvest fields, 
A wife and little ones to nourish; 
Whoever guides the laden bark— 
Or, where the mazy wheels are turning, 
Toils at the loom till after dark, 
Food for his white-haired children earning— 


To him be honor and renown! 
Honor to handicraft and tillage! 
To every sweat-drop falling down 
In crowded mill or lonesome village ! 
All honor to the plodding swain 
Who holds the plow—Be’t too awarded 
To him who works with head and brain, 
And starves !—pass him not unregarded. 


Whether in chambers close and small, 
’Mid rusty tomes he fancy smothers— 
Or of the trade the bondaged thrall, 
He dramas writes, or songs for others ; 
Or whether he for wretched pay, 
Translate the stuff which he despises— 
Or, learning’s serf, put day by day, 
Dunce corps through classic exercises. 


He also is a prey to care, 

To him, ’tis said, ‘ Beg thou or borrow! 
Grey grows by times his raven hair, 

And to the grave pursues him sorrow! 
With hard compulsion and with need, 

He like the rest must strive untiring ; 
And his young children’s cry for brea 

Maims his free spirit’s glad aspiring. 


Ah' such a one to me was known: 
With heavenward aim his course ascended ; 
Yet, deep in dust and darkness prone, 
Care, sordid care his life attended, 
An exile, and with bleeding breast, 
He groaned in his severest trial ; 
Want goaded him to long unrest, 
And scaurged to bitterest sclf-denial. 


Thus heart-sick, wrote he line on line, 

With hollow cheek and eye of sadness; 
With hyacinth and leafy vine 

Were fluttering in the morning’s gladness. 
The throstle song and nightingale, 

The soaring lark hymned joy unending— 
While thought’s day laborer, worn and pale, 

Over his weary book was bending. 


Yet though his heart sent forth a cry, 
Still strove ne for the great ideal ; 
§ For this,’ said he, ‘ is poesy, 
And human life this fierce ordeal ” 
And when his courage left him quite, 
One thought kept hope his heart alive in, 
‘I have preserved my honor brigh 
And for my dear ones I am stiving 
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At length his spirit was subdued ! 
The power to combat and endeavor 
Was gone; and his heroic mood 
Came only fitfully, like fever. 
The Muses’ kiss, sometimes at night 
Would set his pulses wildly ae 
And his high soul soared toward the light, 
When night from morning was retreating. 


He long has lain the turf beneath : 

The wild winds through the grass are sighing: 
sat aoe is there, no mourning wreath, 

‘o mark the spot where he is lying. 

Their faces swollen with weeping, forth 

His wife and children went— save them ! 
Young paupers, heirs to nought on earth,, 

Save the pure name their father gave them ! 


All honor to the plodding swain 
That hglds the plough—Be’t too awarded 
To him Who works with head and brain, 
And starves—pass him not unregarded ; 
To toil all honor and renown! 
Honor to handicraft and tillage ! 
To every sweat-drop falling down 
In crowded mills and Jonely village ! 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


TRANSLATED BY W. G. WILLIAMS, OF WOODWARD COLLEGE. 


Tue death of Socrates is one of the most affecting events re- 
corded in ancient history. It ranks next after the crucifixion of 
the Saviour in the turpitude of its detail, and is second to it alone in 
moral grandeur, and in its beneficent results. The celebrated in- 
fidel, Rousseau, adverts to the similarity of their deaths in his 
beautiful eulogy upon the character of Jesus Christ. While he 
believed him to be only a man, he thought none but Socrates wor- 
thy of comparison with him. He says, “Socrates died like a phi- 
losopher, but Jesus Christ like a God!” Socrates was born at 
Athens, 471 years B. C., and died in the seventieth year of his age. 
Cicero says that he could, most emphatically, be called the parent 
of philosophy. But his philosophy was not based upon the popu- 
lar dogmas of his day. He was the utilitarian of the ancient 
world, and nobly did he vindicate the character given him by the 
Delphic Oracle, as the “wisest of mankind.” His life, for more 
than forty years, was entirely devoted to the service of his country. 
He trained the young’ men by his instructions, and incited them to 
their duty by his winning eloquence. Athens was indebted to him 
for some of her brightest ornaments; and many, who were re- 
nowned in after years, were his disciples. The sublimity of his 
sentiments, not only in regard to man, but to God, were far beyond 
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any thing we have from any other of the heathen philosophers: 
and the tenor of his life corresponded with the purity of his doc. 
trines. 

But however virtuous his conduct, however generous his devo. 
tion to his country, Socrates was not without enemies—provoked 
by his reproofs, and envious of his greatness. And, by their in- 
trigues and cunning duplicity, he was brought to trial and con- 
demned to death for denying the gods in whose service his whole 
life had been spent, and for corrupting the youth whom it had been 
his great object to instruct in the principles of morality. But the 
tragedy was scarcely consummated before justice burst forth upon 
his murderers, in the vindictive energies of an insulted people. 
The Athenians, who had so short a time before sentenced him to 
death, now, struck with the injustice of the sentence, bewailed 
their wickedness, and rescued the name of Socrates from its un- 
merited disgrace. The city was in universal mourning and con- 
sternation. 'The schools were shut up, the Academy and Lyceum 
were closed, and all business was anepyentd The accusers 
were arraigned for the innocent blood they had shed. Miletus, 
the chief instigator, was sentenced to die, and the rest were ban- 
ished from Attica for ever. Statues of brass were erected to the 
memory of Socrates, and a temple was dedicated in his name, and 
not until this did the Athenians think the city freed from the venge- 
ful anger of the gods, which their guilty consciences pictured hang- 
ing over it. 

An interval of thirty days passed between the condemnation of 
Socrates and the drinking of the poison. ‘This time was spent by 
him in confirming his friends, who visited him daily in prison, in 
the sentiments already instilled, and inculcating useful and virtu- 
ous sentiments for their government in life. He urged entire obe- 
dience to the laws, and strengthened his arguments by his own 
personal example. When an opportunity of flight from death was 
given him by a friend, who had gained the jailor, he jocosely asked 
him, “if he knew of any place out of Attica were people did 
not die?” He taught the unity of the Godhead, the immortality 
of the soul, and future retributions. But while we are astonished 
at the great advances he made in true knowledge, we must not 
judge him by the Christian code of morality. He never heard of 
that better and purer law, and all that he knew he gathered from 
the dim light of nature. 

The following passage is taken from the conclusion of the 
“ Pheedo,” a narrative of the last moments of Socrates by his dis- 
tinguished disciple Plato. Cicero says he could never read this de- 
scription of his death without tears. 





“My dear Socrates,” said Crito, “have you any commands to 
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give me concerning your children, or in regard to any thing that 
we may do in gratitude to you?” 

“Nothing more, Cnito,” said he, “than I have always told. you. 
While my friends recollect Socrates, they will not forget his chil- 
dren. But let your obedience to my past instructions be an evi- 
dence of your affection to me.” 

“ We will endeavor to do so,” said Crito; “but in what manner, 
O Socrates, do you wish to be buried ?” 

“ As you wish,” said he, “if, indeed, you can catch me, and I do 

not escape from you ;” and laughing pleasantly, and turning to us, 
he said, “I cannot persuade Crito that Socrates is he who now 
converses with you, and arranges the different parts of his dis- 
course; but he constautly thinks me to be that which he will in a 
little time-see dead, and accordingly he asks me how I wish to be 
buried. But I have all along told you that when I drink the poi- 
son, I shall no longer remain with you, but depart to the blissful 
seats of the jmmortal dead.” 
- Having thus spoken, he went into the inner chamber to bathe, 
and Crito followed him; but he commanded us to remain. There- 
fore, we stayed, conversing among ourselves, and musing about his 
sayings; for when we reflected upon the calamity so soon to fall 
upon us, we appeared like children bereaved of their long-loved 
parent. When he had bathed, his children were brought to him, 
and the domestics of his house came also, to see him for the last 
time. And when he had spoken to them, and commanded what 
he wished, he desired them to be removed. 

It was now near the setting of the sun when he returned to us, 
for he had delayed a long time within ; and not many things were 
spoken before the servant of the magistrates entered, and standi 
near him said, “I know I will not be blamed by you, O Socrates, 
as I am blamed by others in your circumstances, who are enraged 
at me, and imprecate all manner of evil upon me when, in the 
course of my duty, I announce to them the time for taking the 
poison. In the time you have been here, I have known you the 
most noble and gentle of all that I ever saw; and I am well con- 
vinced that you will not reproach me for your injuries, for you know 
who are the blame-worthy. And now, since you know for what I 
have come, bear with courage what is unavoidable. Farewell !” 
and bursting into tears, he turned away. And Socrates, looking 
upon him, bade him farewell, and promised to do as directed. 

hen addressing us he said, “How courteous is this man! For 
often has he come to me and cheered me in my imprisonment ; 
and now how tenderly does he lament me! But come, Crito, we 
must obey him. Let some one bring the cup, if ready ; but if not 
have it instantly prepared.” 

Crito answered, “I am sure, O Socrates, thatthe sun is still 
above the mountains, and it is yet lawful to delay; for others in 
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your situation always put off the evil hour till long after the night 
hath fallen.” 

But Socrates said, “It may be proper for them, Crito, to do as 
you say, for they think to profit by it; but I will do no such thing, 
because I well know that by drinking the poison a little later, | 
shall gain nothing but the derision of my enemies for desiring to 
live while the law condemns me to die. Go, therefore, obey me.” 

Crito hearing this, nodded to the boy who stood near, and he 
going out, soon returned, bringing the servant who had the poison. 
Socrates seeing the man said, “Come on, my friend—tell me, for 
you understand these things, what is necessary to be done.” 

“Nothing more,” said he, “than to walk about after drinking 
the poison until weary, and then lie down and compose yourself 
for its effects.” 

Socrates now took the cup without trembling, or even changing 
his countenance, but looking intently, as was his wont, upon the 
man, “ What say you,” said he, “concerning this driak? Is there 
sufficient to make a libation to the gods from it, and is it lawful to 
do so?” 

“We have prepared only so much,” answered he, “as we thought 
enough for you to drink.” 

“'Then I am satisfied,” said Socrates; “but it is lawful to pray 
to the Deity, (and it is our duty, too,) that he’would make our de- 

arture to him a happy one.” Thus speaking, he calmly and de- 
Fiverately drank off the poison. 

Heretofore we had been scarcely able to restrain ourselves from 
weeping; but when we saw him drinking the poison, the tears 
flowed unchecked. In spite of ourselves our lamentations broke 
forth when we saw the man, who had so long a time been our 
friend, about to be taken from us. Crito, less able than the rest to 
- wr his wailings, went out to weep in secret. And Apollodorus, 
who had not ceased crying since he entered the prison, now burst 
into such uncontrollable grief, as brought tears into the eyes of 
every one present, except Socrates himself. But he said, “ What 
is it your are doing, O friends! Did I not, for this very purpose, 
send away the women, that we might have no such exhibition of 
passion? Pray keep silence, and act like men; for I have heard 
that it is proper to die an undisturbed death.” When we heard 
this we were ashamed, and refrained as much as possible from 
weeping., 

Socrates now continued walking about until he grew fatigued, 
and then lay down upon his couch as he had been told. The.ser- 
vant, after a short period, informed us that the poison, which was 
very active in its nature, would gradually make the extremities 
cold and rigid, and when it reached the heart he would die. But 
just before his death, Socrates, uncovering himself, for he had drawn 

is robe around him, said, (and it was the last word he gpoke,) “O, 
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Crito, we owe a cock to Asculapius.* Pay it for me, and do not 
neglect it.” Crito said he would attend to it, and asked if he had 
any other commands, but he gave no answer. And in a few min- 
utes Socrates ceased to breathe, and Crito covered him with the 
funeral pall. 

Such was the death of Socrates, our friend—a man who was by 
far the best we ever knew, and in all things the wisest and most 
just. 





VOICES OF NATURE. 


BY J. G. BLAIR. 


“O, Nature! what art thou ?—a mighty lyre, 

Whose strings are swept by an angel choir ; 

Whose music attuned by a hand divine, 

Thrills a chord in each bosom responsive to thine, 

And whose gentler strains as it softly swells, 

Soothes many a bosom where sadness reper 

While the joyous and happy, the youthful and gay, 

y garland, and speed on their way.” 
Miss M. Davinson. 


Pluck the flowers from t 


Amin the unnumbered blessings by which a merciful Creator 
seeks to lure human nature from its wayward folly, none appeals 
to the heart with more winning eloquence than the beauty of exter- 
nal nature. Gift of the Beneficent, who maketh his‘ sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and>sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust, the eloquence of nature, like all the most precious gifts 
of Heaven, is a fountain of happiness open to all—free to the pea- 
sant and the prince. Few seem to be aware how large a portion 
of enjoyment they owe to the loveliness by which they are sur- 
roun '? How often is feverish passion calmed, the spirit beguiled 
from its ceaseless brooding over sorrows, the iron grasp of despair 
loosened from the heart! and yet we forget to thank the kindly 
influence which has fallen like dew upon our spirits, reviving the 
faded blossoms of peace and hope. 'The soul is wrought upon by 
that serene, unsorrowing beauty, like a harp swept by an invisible 
oo music of unconscious joy is called forth, but no eye 

holds the hand which sweeps the strings. Yet to those who 
walk amid its wonders with hearts open to instruction, the universe 
is a magnificent temple, for ever filled. with sweet wandering 
voices—oracles from nature’s holy of holies. , Every leaf is per- 





* “By the cock which Socrates, when dying, said was due to AEsculapius, the patron 
and first of physicians, was signified the sacrifice due from a grateful mind to death, the 
great healer of all evils, who was now laying hands upon him.” 
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vaded with the mysterious principles of life and loveliness—ey 
flower or blade of grass is inscribed with eternal truth. Not alone 
by those things which have a voice amid the melodies of nature— 
old ocean battling with his rocks—the howling storm, with its terri- 
ble clarion, that seems summoning the spirits of darkness to hurl 
the universe back to its ancient chaos—the anger of the awaken- 
ing earthquake—the crash of the thunderbolt—no, nor by the softer 
voice of the wind amid summer leaves—nor the rill nursing the 
violet and gentian in the dim forest heart—not by these alone is 
the spirit of man awakened to lofty thought, or soothed to that 
repose which refreshes it to struggle once more with the ills of life. 
Who but has looked upon the softened beauty of earth, perhaps 
when the last golden hue of evening fell on the mountain peaks, 
till he felt his heart overflowing with some such joy as the dwellers 
of paradise might have felt when the gleaming wings and glorious 
brow of some angel visitant lit their glades! Who but has stood 
beneath the starry dome of midnight, till he could almost fancy 
that he heard around him the anthems of those millions of spiri- 
tual beings “ who walk the earth unseen, both when we wake and 
when we sleep !” . 


The glad awakening smile of morning too—there throbs in the 
wide world no heart which does not feel its influence; from child- 
hood, whose life is all one hymn of joyous thankfulness, to old age, 
that lifts the covering from his snowy locks, and blesses God that 
he yet lives, if but to behold the joy of this bright and breathing 
wild: What wonder that the awe-struck fancy of the Greek, as 
he looked upon the peak of the inaccessible mountain, pictured the 
dwelling of the thunderer above the cliffs, and gave a genius to 
each murmuring shade—a guardian dweller to each woodland 
fountam! He did but give a local habitation and a name to the 
deep and varied feelings called forth in every heart by the chang- 
ing aspects of nature—to that indescribable something which speaks 
from the grandeur of the lovelier earth—to that majestic sweetness 
in the smile of creation which pencil could never show, though 
dipped in hues such as tint the sun-set cloud ; nor poetry describe, 
though the poet were a seraph. What human voice can elevate 
the soul like the silent glory of the eternal hills? What so lull its 
feverish passions as the dewy breath of eventide? What speak 
of ‘infinite wisdom and love like the seasons walking their perpetual 
round in ever-varying beauty? Eloquence! God has not left it 
to human togues to declare his glory. His anger re in the 
tempest, purifying while it desolates—his serene and all-embracing 
love in the bending firmament—his wisdom, his power, his bene- 
volence in the minutest work of his hand. He has written King 
of kings in the high places of earth, the mountains, and 
the heavens: and Father in the delicate tracery of every leaf— 
the delicate chalice of every blossom. Nature! daughter of the 
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Eternal! whatever may be the jarring of man’s evil passions, thou 
hast no discord !—thy realm for ever resounds with lofty melodies, 
which come to the heart amid the battle of contending passions 
like music amid the pauses of the storm. 


Voices of praise in heaven! from mountain streams, 
Leaping with songs of victory to the sea, 

To the low swelling of a forest spring— 

From neath some old oaks root—from thundering pines, 
That bend reluctant to the tempests wing, 

To the low hymn of summer boughs at eve, 
Murmuring like prayer—a ceaseless melody ; 

Ay ! on the far and everlasting hills, 

Or the blue desert of the chiming waves, 

Or by the fountain flashing in the glade, 

Hath gentle Nature loftier, tenderer strains 

Than ever echoed to a human hand. 

Come in the early summer time, when eve 

Rests like a glory on the mountain peaks— 

Come to the air, and be thy heart at peace, 

To meet the sunshine of rejoicing earth. 

A fairy shout breaks forth an ail the streams, 
Those happy spirits of the leafy vale, 

Wandering and singing ever; and from heaven, 

’ With sunny azure on the flashing wings, 
Myriads of birds give back a glad reply. 
Meanwhile a vesper song the ancient woods 
With solemn sweetness wake, like oceans waves, 
When from the tempest murmuring to their rest, 
And youths wild heart ——— in follys maze, 
And manhood weary with his noon-day toil, 

¢ Pause in thejg vain career, and softened give 
The welcome offering of repentant love. 


Yet hast thou fearful voices, lovely earth ! 

When summer skies are bluest, and all hearts 

Are calm and giad, and fondly dream of peace, 
Whence the vile fear that blanches every lip, 

And to the heart sends back the dancing blood ? 
From his long slumber in the halls of night— 

The darksome caves of earth—the earthquake springs, 
On the strong pillar lays his giant hand, 

And shakes the eternal mountains to their base, 
While the low murmur of his sullen wrath, 

With note terrific, strikes all human ears, 

With thunder crash vast cities prostrate fall— 

The mountains groan—dread numbs each human pulse, 
And from a voice more terrible than this 

Old ocean flies in fear! 


When wintry winds 
Wild sporting laugh through winters-starry vault, 
Joyful their voices as the summer birds ; 
But when the midnight tempest in his car 
Rides o’er the icy hills, and through the sky 
Shriek the wild spirits like a demon band, 
Young hearts beat wildly. By the cottage hearth, 
The widow sitting with her little ones, 
Hears the wild music of the blast, and deems 
The voice some wanderers, dying on the waste, 
And sick with terror bows her head and prays— 
Shield him, O, God! 

\ 

And thou, O, ocean ! ‘playmate of the storm ! 
When shout thy billows with the shouting winds, 
Who hath a voice like thine? With sinking heart 
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The fearful wanderer looks along thy waves 

And sees thee sporting with the giant rocks 

That wear thy wreaths and foam, and hears his dirge 
In the wild shouting of the reckless song. 

Anon thou smoothest thy brow, and, with a song 

Of mournful sweetness murmurest through thy caves, + 
Or with soft music, and the kiss of peace, 

Greetest the sunny shore, and brightly smil'st. 

Organ of nature! whence thy ceaseless roll ? 

Why chafe the waves for ever with thy rocks ? 
Mourn’st thou the ravage of thy tameless wrath, 

Or sing’st thy fearful triumph, when of old 

Thy billows foamed amid the mountain tops, 

And freed the green earth from her sinful lord ? 

Loud roared the waters, ’mid the mountain caves 
Echoed thy mighty rocks, while far above, 

Lost in the thunders of the ceaseless storm, 
Screamed the wild birds, and screaming fell, unheard ; 
For louder, wilder than the howling wind, 

Or the mad dashing of an unchained deep, 

Despair’s lase cry went pealing up to heaven. 

So on her pathway, through the azure fields, 

Amid her radiant sisters of the sky, 

Walks this fair earth, with music—near her hills, 

On lofty message bent, the seraph bands 

Pause on the wing to list the choral hymn, 

And raptured mortal, in a ruined sphere, 

To hear a song so like the songs of heaven. 


Ladies’ Repository. 





PHILOSOPHY 


BY REV. T. H. STOCKTON, 

To our own mind, this is a connection, if not of unequalled, yet 
of unsurpassed interest. How shall we intimate our purpose ? 
Literally, Philosophy is the love of wisdom ; but we mean by it, 
to change the order of the terms by a figure to which rhetoric 
may give any name that suits the act, the wisdom worthy to be 
loved—or the wisdom of love—or more briefly still, true wisdom. - 
[t is the highest and purest truth—the essential truth—the ele- 
mental truth—the first truth: the truth that comes down by 
means of a distributive influx, lower and lower in degrees of 
beauty, and good, and glory, more or less equal and efficient, 
through all the Divine facts of Science, and all the human facts of 
Art, and then returns again by a sort of rising reflux, from the 
manifold rules of Art to the fewer laws of Science, and so, by still, 
subtler ascension, to its own selectest, simplest, and all-command- 
ing principles. 'T’o us, Christianity is the consummation of philo- 
sophy. Genuine, evangelical, practical, experimental Christianity, 
in its humblest forms, in its plainest meanings, in its deepest, self- 
denying, redeeming descents , into all that is false, and foul, and 
fatal,—is most closely, and strongly, and gloriously united, blended 
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identified, as its sublime heavenward return demonstrates, with all 
that is true, and pure, and living ; lightly lifted as it is, not by its 
own effort nor yet by any created power, but by an upper and 
still diviner attraction, not only above the thrones of earth, but also 
above the thrones of heaven, until the loftiest of thenf all is lost in 
the low distance, and the saving spirit finds its home and its repose, 
folded within the arms, and prest to the heart of the God and 
‘Father of all—even of Him whose nature, whose name, whose 
manifestations, whose purposes are all disclosed by one word of in- 
finate felicity—the word “in which dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead,” vocaLty—LOVE! ‘Therefore can we have no fellow- 
ship with any pretension to philosophy—whether beyond, or on, or 
between the extremes of Rationalism and Transcendentalism— 
which shall arrogate to itself the treasonable authority, the blas- 
phemous prerogative of doing despite to our holy religion, by any 
assort of asserted fact, or formal argument, or dreamy delusion, or 
misinterpretation, or counter infallibility, or any possible resort of 
the insincere, the crafty, the infidel, the selfish. What ineffable 
pride! It takes omnipotence to keep the wretch, on whom its 
purple plague-spot burns, from instant annihilation. 

at we mean, then, is to bring the philosophy of the world, 
in all its forms, to the true test ; to cross every erroneous system 
with, the mark of a counterfeit, destroying its currency and pre- 
venting further imposition on the credulous, ignorant and unwary, 
and at the same time, tomake whatever is genuine and good, bet- 
ter known, more highly appreciated and what extensively useful. 





THE GREEN HILLS OF MY FATHER-LAND. 


BY MRS. L. M. THURSTON. 


The green hills of my father-land, 
In dreams still t my views 

I see once more the wave-girt strand, 
The ocean depth of blue— 

The sky, the glorious sky out-spread 
Above their calm repose— 

The river o’er its rocky bed 
Still singing as it flows— 

The stilness of the Sabbath hours 
When men go up to pray— 

The sunlight resting on the flowers. 

The birds that sing among the bowers, 

Through all the summer day. 
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Land of my birth !—mine early love! 
Once more thy airs I breathe! 

I see thy proud hills tower above, 
Thy green vales sleep beneath— 

Thy groves, thy rocks, thy murmuring rills 
All rise before mine eyes ! 

The dawn of morning on the hills, 
The gorgeous sunset skies— 

Thy forests, from whose deep recess 
A thousand streams have birth, 

Gladdening the lonely wilderness, 

And filling the green silentness, 

With melody, and mirth. 


I wonder if my home would seem 
As lovely as of yore ! 

T wonder if the mountain stream 
Goes singing by the door ! 

And if the flowers still bloom as fair, 
And if the woodbines climb, 

As when I used to train them there, 
In the dear olden time ; 

I wonder if the birds still sing 
Upon the garden tree, 

As sweetly as in that sweet spring, 
Whose quien inemories gently bring 

So many dreams to me. 


I know that there hath been a change— 
A change o’er hall, and hearth, 

Faces and footsteps new and strange, 
About my place of birth ! 

The heavens above are still as bright 
As in the days gone by, 

But vanished is the beacon light 
That cheered my morning sky ; 

And hill, and vale, and wooden glen, 
And rock, and murmering stream, 

That wore such glorious beauty then, 
Would seem, should I return again, 

The record of a dream. i 


; I mourn not for my childhood’s hours, 
Since in the far off west— 
?Neath sunnier skies, in greener bowers, 
My heart hath found its rest, 
I mourn not for the hills, and streams, 
That chained my steps so long; 
Yet still I see them in my dreams, 
And hail them in my song; 
And often, by the hearth fire’s blaze, 
When winter eves shall come, 
We'll sit and talk of other days, 
And sing the well remembered lays 
Of my Green Mountain Home. 
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THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION. 


BY REV. T. H. STOCKTON. 


Tue study of mind is involved in peculiar difficulties. The 
chief source of our external knowledge is observation. Nature 
has amply furnished us with the means of observing the objects 
with which we are surrounded. Despite of the fall, our senses 

ss considerable perfection, and through them, the mind 
acts upon the visable universe. Whatever strength they lack has 
been almost entirely compensated by the inventions of art. Thus, 
the telescope, and microscope atone for the limited power and 
range of vision. If, however, we forsake the external world, and 
turn our faculty of observation on the world within, we find, that 
we are at once embarrassed. In the one case, we have senses to 
aid us; in the other, we have none. In the former, we act like 
spectators ; in the latter, we are the subjects of our own examina- 
tion. Let a man investigate a fact in the material universe, and 
then apply the same power to the examination of his own pro- 
cesses of thought and emotion, and he instantly perceives that there 
is no parallel between them. 

The science of the mind has consequently remained in a state 
of imperfection, and never approached the clearness and certainty 
of other branches of philosophy. So far as the mode of investiga- 
tion is concerned—so far as the great principle of the inductive 
philosophy. is involved—mind and matter have been both contem- 
— in the same light, but the results have been entirely dissimilar. 

he philosophy of Lord Bacon became a wonderful instrumentali- 
ty of power in the hands of Boyle and Newton, and all inanimate 
nature started into new life and beauty beneath its influence. 
The boundless firmament was the theatre of its magnificent disco- 
veries ; no altitude was too high for it to reach, no splendor was 
too dazzling for it to analyze. Had a new creative fiat gone forth 
through the vast fields of nature, it only could have excelled the de- 
velopments of this simple but sublime philosophy. Genius con- 
ceived at once the idea of employing the inductive philosophy in the 
study of mind. It made the attempt but failed. 'The metaphy- 
sics of mind are yet in obscurity. The English and German phi- 
losophy are at issue on fundemental points. ‘Though the illustri- 
ous names of Locke, Reid, Stewart and Brown are associated with 
it, the subject still baffles investigation. 

It would therefore seem that the most correct and satisfactory 
method to study the internal constitution, is to look at the manifes- 
tations it makes, and instead of forming a metaphysical theory, to 
take these manifestations as they are—to paint man as he appears, 
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and to be contented without tracing the laws of thought and emo- 
tion. 'To test the comparative merits of these two plans, let an 
one take up the mental philosophy of a standard author, and the 
biography of a man of genius, or a properly-written fiction, illustra- 
tive of character and conduct, and he will assuredly gain more 
knowledge of human nature from the latter than from the former. 
The sphere of human intelligence comprehends two departments. 
The knowledge of facts themselves and the reasons of facts are 
embraced in it. No necessary connection exists between them: 
They may be, or they may not be found together. If, in mental 
science we take facts alone, we may succeed, but when we endea- 
vor to analyse the operations of the mind, and assign laws to 
every one of its exercise, doubt and difficulty will follow. 

Though mental science is far in the rear of the other sciences, 
there are certain great facts in it that all perceive and recognize. 
The leading truths of every science may indeed be grasped by the 
most common minds. It iswhen you pass to minutia—it is when 
you run to the remote boundaries of knowledge, that mystery 
darkens, and difficulty occurs. 

The constitution of the human mind evinces that we were 
designed for society. It is the earliest and strongest want of our 
nature. It comes before thought : it continues often when thought 
has fled. The most opposite features of our nature demonstrate 
this social tendency. Our feebleness and our power—our pride 
and our humility—our wisdom and our ignorance alike prove it. 
Exalted as he is above the beasts, there is not a lion in the 
forest but what could dispense with society more easily than man. 

The love of naturul objects is one of the most ennobling affec- 
tions of the human heart. Man communes with them. ‘They 
form society for him. 'The illusive power of imagination invests them 
with life, and fancies them to bein a state of friendship with us. The 
youthful poet, Pollok, powerfully describes this sentiment in Byron: 

“With nature’s self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious majesty, 
He laid his hand upon the ‘ ocean’s mane’ 
And re familiar with his hoary locks : 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apenines, 
And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend, 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing.” 

Let Byron speak for himself, now that a brother poet, a young- 

er and a holier one, has spoken for him— 
‘Qh, that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And hating no one, love but only her! 
Ye element’ in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted—can ye not 
Accord me such a being? Do I err 


In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 
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“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; 

I tee not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe and feel 
What I can ne’er express yet cannot all conceal.” 

If this sentiment exists in poets, it is because it is natural to 
man. It is not a distinct and separate sentiment, but a modi- 
fication of the social principle. Did not man love his fellow by 
strong and lasting instinct, he would never love nature. There 
are defects in the social principle—there are circumstances that 
mortify and restrain it and man brings in nature to aid its exer- 
cise and gratify its ardent demands. 

The social principle is an original principle of our nature. Did 
civilization implant it, it would be seen only in civilized socie- 
ty; did circumstances impart it, it would be witnessed only in 
circumstantial connexions. It belongs to man as man. ‘The 
argument for civilization is based on our social sentiment. No 
other reason can be conceived to induce us to adopt the requisite 
measures for refinement and education, but that which sprin 
from this native disposition of our hearts. If examples frequently 
occur of a love of solitude—if the desert has, in all ages, had its 
hermits—if misanthropy has again and again ventured its harm- 
less splean upon the institutions of domestic life—these facts, so far 
from disproving the existance of a social law, absolutely establish 
it. Motives of self-denial have often led to seclusion. Does not 
self-denial presuppose the operation of the social dispositions ? If 
man were not social by nature and habit, it would assuredly be no 
triumph of fortitude to separate himself from the world, and enter 
into Coens with the wild scenes of the material uni- 
verse. Had misantrophical spirits no beings on which to lavish 
their contempt, had they none to witness their indifference to social 
union and communion, had they none to wonder at their heroism 
and applaud their independence, we should find them content to 
obey the common sense dictates of humanity, and ready to leave 
the wilderness to the original possessors, the lower order of crea- 
tion. ‘The most unsilach dniie and habits of human nature, 
anomalous as it may appear, are the most selfish, and misanthropy 
could no more exist if the social principle were unknown, than light- 
ning could exist if electricity were wanting in the natural kingdom. 
Let any one read the misanthropical effusions of Lord Byron, and 
how clearly will he perceive the constant struggling of social dis 
sitions amid all his assumed scorn of the world! Had he hated 
society as pretended, strange that he should have so often sought 
its ear, and solicited its sympathies for his misfortunes ? 


To be continued. 
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SONG OFA DYING OUTCAST. 


BY WILLIAM WISTAR. 

Oh youthful days, oh sinless days; 

With you my thoughts went fresh and free 
Ere I had drank the poison praise, 

Or promises were perjury ; 
Then fell the bright star virtue ! oh, 

Fierce burning memory blights me yet ! 
Then all the world passed on as thou, 

Cain’s mark was on my forehead set! 
Farewell proud world, thou’rt going by 

With ey 2 unforgiving brow; 
But I have laid me down to die ; # 

Farewell, thou could’st not cheer me now ! 


Oh cruel world, oh sinning world, 

The first false step in life was mine, 
Then rudely from thy presence hurled, 

The next false step, proud.world was thine ! 
Up from the very depth of wo, 

Up from the very depths of shame, 
I rose repentant ; yet did’st thou 

Still brand me with an outcast’s name, 
But now, farewell, thou’rt passing by 

With haughty, unforgiving brow ; 
And I have laid me down to die ; 

Farewell, thou could’st not cheer me now. 


Stung fearfully with sharp disgrace 
And urged by one unceasing thought, 
Upon thy unrelenting face, 
I’ve gazed and seized what long I’ve sought! \ 
My sinning soul shall soon depart, 
Yet thou will spurn th’ unconscious dust; | 
But something whispers in my heart, 
Though man be cruel, Gop isJust' =~ 
Then farcwell world, thou’rt fleeting by, 
And I forgive thy haughty brow, 
For I have iaid me down to die ; 
Farewell, thou’rt fading from me now. 





APPLAUSE. 


O popular applause ! what heart of man 

Is proofagainst thy sweet, seducing charms ? 
The wisest and the best feel urgent need 

Of all their caution in thy gentlest gales ; 

But swelled into a gust—who then, alas ! 
With all his canvass set, and inexpert, 

, And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power ? 
Praise from the shriveled lips of toothless bald 
Decreptitude, and in the looks of lean 
And craving poverty, and in the bow 
Respectful of the smutch’d artificer, 

Is oft too welcome, and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more 
Poured forth by beauty splendid and polite, 

In language soft as adoration breaths ! 

Ah, spare your idol! think him human still. 
Charms he may have, but he has frailties too ! 
Dote not too much, nor spoil what ye admire. 
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THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION. 


BY REV. T. H. STOCKTON. 


<Continued.) 


The first view that we take of the social constitution, is in its 
domestic or family character. 

The law of domestic relation is as fixed and immutable as the 
law of gravitation. There are sentiments—there are instincts 
within us, that bind us to the home circle. If we have sentiments, 
that unite us to the community and the great brotherhood of man, 
they refer back to these home feelings, and could not exist if they 
were to be eradicated. Philosophers have sometimes contended, 
that general benevolence requires that we should not limit our in- 
tenser affections to the immediate objects of our own beloved fireside. 
Is this a true view of human nature? If this principle were 
carried out, the same process that extirpated home sentiments 
would also extirpate all sentiments of a more diffusive kind. The 
ideas of justice and benevolence originate in, and are sustained by, 
these tender dispositions, for these principles have their seat in the 
heart, and it is home and home only that primarily schools and 
directs the heart. Did they consist in cold abstractions, it would 
be different, but as they are affections as well as principles, they 
come under the control of the home-sentiments. Did you ever 
see a man just and benevolent, who had not opened his bosom to 
the genial influence of those special and endearing sentiments 
which have their chosen sphere around the altar and within the 
compass of the domestic world 2? One fact is not to be overlooked. 
Wherever the ties of the home constitution have been relaxéd, all 
other and more general ties have been correspondingly relaxed. 
History has established this truth. A man will love his country 
only in proportion as he loves his home. The bravest soldiers 
have been the best husbands and fathers. Ifthe Swiss did .not 
love their mountain-fastnesses, as the scenes of their childhood, and 
the landscape, over which the light of home was spread, think you 
that they would die in a foreign land, from emotion caused by 
hearing one of their national airs? The order of time, in which 
these different sentiments are devoloped, shows their relation to 
each other. The mind of the infant and youth can feel all the 
power of these home affections, but are they prepared to understand 
the nature and operation of the other and more diffusive properties 
of the human constitution ? Let the sentiment of patriotism be 
taken as an instance, and we see that long before the opening 
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intellect can grasp it and understand its philosophy, the heart hag 
learned to beat at the name of mother, and the eye.to reflect the 
soft smile of her countenance. If it were not the law of God 
that the home-sentiments should be the strongest within us, the 
bare circumstance, that they necessarily come first into exercise 
would inevitably give them a most decided superiority over all 
other affections. The relations between the members of the home- 
society are developed before any other relations, and, consequently, 
the feelings growing out of them are to be regarded as the most 
tender, elevated and sacred. 

If anything farther were needed to demonstrate the importance 
that our Maker attaches to these affections, we might point you to 
the fact, that they not only precede the operation of the more gene- 
tal sentiments, but likewise anticipate the development of the 
other parts of our nature. Only witness the time, effort and ex- 
pense required to unfold the intellect and give proper direction to 
its powers. The beauty of the flower will come forth in one spring, 
but the beauty of fancy demands successive years. The young 
eagle will look upon the sun and his eye remain undazzled, but 
the eye of reason has to be slowly accustomed to the light of truth, 
Whoever would gain the mastery over his intellect—whoever 
would have beauty and truth (twin sisters, joined in heaven and 
decreed to everlasting union,)—to dwell within him, must consent 
to forego pleasure, must banish himself often from society, must 
be willing to endure poverty, must toil patiently and perseveringl 
for long, long years, and must combine the ardor of chivalry wit 
the coldness of stoicism. Should he succeed, how much will remain 
undeveloped within him? Who ever gained the limit of his fa- 
culties ? The fragrance of the rose but partially escapes ; if greater 
sunshine and softer dews played upon it, how much more might 
it yield ? The human mind resembles the universe. The won- 
ders of modern astrondmy astonish us. ‘To think that the firma- 
ment is crowded with immense systems—to think that the insigni- 
ficant star, that trembles on the farthest horizon of telescopic 
vision may be a sun and centre of a system—to think that 
Jehovah moves through a realm, teeming with such grand displays 
—is oppressive to the feeble intellect. But yet, how little do we 
know of the universe ? If our telescopes had the power, what a 
panorama would be presented ! Almost would night glow then 
like the day! The fair forms of angels might pass before us, 
and the ancient population of unnumbered worlds come forth to 
greet us as their younger brethern, saved to their sympathies, saved. 
to their love, saved to their fellowship by the humiliation of the 
Highest, and the Holiest, and the Loveliest of all. So it is with 
the human mind. It is but partially developed. Could its powers 
triumph over physical restraints—could it strain it as is its desire, 
then would it assume new and ten-fold dignity, and its similarity 
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to God—its image, character, be far more perceptibly and rejoicing- 
ly witnessed. Every man is conscious of much greater intellectual 
ability than he brings into exercise. There is a latent energy that 
we cannot command. Occasional circumstances arouse it, and 
then the possessor astounds himself as well as others. A fear of 
tasking our powers is ever restraining our exertions. It is so in 
physical effort. An unseen hand seems to check us. Dangers 
arise, difficulties occur, a friend is to be saved from drowning, a 
piece of valubble property is to be rescued from conflagration, and 
superhuman energy is displayed. It is so with the mind. We 
fear to exert it. If we stretch the inward powers too much, like 
the strings of a harp they will break, and then madness and death 
rush on to the revelry and the ruin. Such is the actual, such the 
unknown capability of the human intellect ! If, as some philoso- 
phers teach, the ocean has been rolled from its old boundaries, it is 
the ocean still; and so, if the mind has-fallen, it is the mind still, 
glorious as the representative of the divine spirituality, glorious _as 
the sovereign of nature, glorious as the claimant of eternity. No- 
ble, however, as intellect is, it follows in the order of developement, 
the home affections. It is secondary and inferior to them. Igno- 
rant of their destiny, ignorant of their far-reaching capacity, reason 
and imagination long slumber in folded beauty. If imagination 
sometimes venture forth it is like the timid young bird, that flies 
for a moment around his nest, and hastens back to ity soft down. 
Amid this comparative deadness of intellect, home affections are in 
constant exercise, and the heart is calmly and joyously reposing on 
the near friends that heaven appointed to nurture and guard it. 

If these sentiments were of an unimportant nature, we must 
think that the honor of first developement would not be placed 
upon them. If the sun were formed before the stars, we argue 
from that, its nobler use. 

All virtue takes its rise in the family-affections. If they be pro- 
perly disciplined and directed, the subject of their benign influence 
will have the foundation of true excellence so far as this world is 
concerned. Pervert them, and nature will avenge the insult. Let 
insubordination to parental authority be the spirit and habit of a 
child, and the chances are, that he will have the same disposition 
towards the civil law. ‘The murderer of Suydam, in New Jersey, 
called his father to him on the way to execution, and declared to 
him, that if he had done his duty to him, he would not have been 
in that wretched condition. The spirit of disobedience is the same 
in all instances ; it is a spirit of selfishness and pride; it is a spirit 
of fancied independence. One of the first things to be taught 
every child, is entire submission to its parents ; if love cannot de 
it, authority should, for the safety and happiness of the community 
are interested in its acquiring the habit of obedience. T'each a 
child this disposition, and even after it has attained maturity, it will 
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respect and reverence all your wishes and desires. Young persons 
sometimes imagine, that when they come to be of age, they are 
discharged from these obligations—that they become of age, 
and are free in a moral as well as legal point of view. N 
not all. A true and generous heart would never wish to be freed 
from such a yoke, for, like the gospel yoke, it is easy. If children 
could but see their indebtedness to their parents, if they could but 
realize what sleepless hours they had spent for them, if they could 
but know the anxious thoughts and oppressive cares that they had 
experienced for them, they would learn that no wn are to great 
to please them, no obedience too strict to yield them, no sacrifices 
too heavy to make for them. The world will judge us, and 
properly too, by our conduct towards our parents. The first 
commandment with promise, is Honor thy father and mother, 
and society seems determined to assist in executing the promise, 
Could anything more strikingly evince the dignity and purity of 
the domestic relation, than that its duties are recorded beside the 
duties we owe to God? If, amid the impressive scenes of Sinai, 
Jehovah announced our duties to him—if he called to the archan- 
gel to sound his trumpet to awaken attention—if he startled the 
thunder in its repose, and quickened into mighty action the dor- 
mant power of the earthquake, to make the assembled nation feel 
the grandeur of his-relation to them, it was also to enforce the 
claims of home, and place his broad shield over its rights. 

Whoever brmgs a pang to a parents heart—whoever repays 
parental kindness with ingratitude, has a controversy with God 
himself, and he will demand retribution. 

The domestic constitution is not designed to furnish the excite- 
ments of romance, but calm, elevated happiness. The imaginative 
mind is prone to believe that gay romance is the only source of 
pleasure, and that nature must be diverted into some extraordinary 
channel to afford any degree of bliss. The river of life must throw 
up its sparkling jets, and wreath the banks and woods with rain- 
bows, or rush with a thundering tone over a Niagara, or it is dull 
monotony. Nothing but ecstacy will suit such temperaments. 
The law of nature is opposed to all such excitements. ‘The larger 
part of the rivers of the globe glide smoothly and serenely over the 
earth, and quietly lose themselves in the ocean. No habit of the 
mind is so injurious as a love of excitement. It acts like the pas- 
sion of the gamester, or inebriate. It will not be content with the 
ordinary routine of nature. Men are often prone to seek artificial 
feelings. 'T’o feel intensely as our constitution directs is proper and 
necessary, but ardent minds usually seek unnatural stimulants. 
A morbid action is the inevitable fruit of such folly. Individuals 
of this temperament are like the blacksmith’s iron—only manage- 
able by fire. To save her pickels and preserves, the managing 
housewife will occasionally do them over again, but such persons 
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have to be kept always in a simmer or stew, to make anything out 
of them. Let us learn to regard the domestic constitution as in- 
tended to furnish the bliss of peace, not the bliss of excitement. 
There is a charm in the word home. 'There is a spell in its in- 
fluence—a more than enchantment—a more than witchery. Did 
you ever read poetry and not find home eulogized? Did you ever 
ursue the war-song of a tribe or a battle-speech ofa chieftain, in 
which the sword was not drawn for home? Heathenism had its 
household gods: Rachel was not content to leave her home without 
the images, that made a part of it; but though we reject home- 
idols, how precious is home itself, and how worthv is its spirit of 
an enshrinement in the inner sanctuary ? 


“ Home, home, sweet home, 
Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.” 


Beautiful is the closing scene in the life of that noble personage 
the celebrated Hampden—one of the pioneers in English freedom, 
one of the loftiest of the lofty band of Puritans—one, over whose 
memory and glory time has no power but to strengthen and 
brighten—one, who was worthy of the notice of the poet - 
Grey! Wounded on the field of battle, he dropped upon his 
horse’s neck and was borne away ; and as he went from the battle, 
it is said that he cast his dim eyes towards a noble mansion near— 
the home where he had found his bride—the home where the 
bridal vow had been made, the bridal blessing breathed, and made 
an effort to reach it. Amid his expiring agonies, the thoughts and 
feelings of his early days, associated with the lovely image of Eli- 
zabeth, whom he had cherished with so much devotion, rushed upon 
him, and where he had wooed and won her, he would lay down his 
wounded frame and die. Death was too near. The final wish could 
not be fulfilled. The faithful heart grew still in its last stillness. 
So powerful was this sentiment in the heart of the distinguished 
Warren Hastings, that having resolved when a boy to recover the 
county seat at Daylesford, the seat of his ancestry, he kept it con- 
stantly in his eye, and amid all his changing scenes—his adversi- 
ties and humiliation, as well as his prosperity and triumph, labored 
to accomplish this favorite object. A desire to possess Daylesford 
was the great secret of his wonderful existence. 

The next fact in the social constitution, deserving of attention, 
is the necessity and nature of civil government. 

The idea of society involves the idea of social agency. Man 
existing in social relation, must act, for action is the law of his 
nature. If he must act, there must be something to direct and 
control his agency. ‘T'o be passive—to be like a stagnant pool of 
water—is beyond his capabilities, and therefore impossible. The 
necessity for action requires the guidance and government of law. 
Is he personally to be a law to himself, or is man to be controlled by 
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the community? Obvious it must be, that if he existin a com. 
munity, he must be under its government ; to leave each individual 
to himself is to put the interests of the community in his power ; 
it is to maintain individualism at the expense of the general welfare, 
The only proper government for social man, is that which a com- 
munity determines on for its regulation, and to it, he is morally 
and politically bound to conform. The right to sovereignty is the 
natural right of every man. It precedes liberty. It is prior to all 
social institutions. 'This claim to liberty, and his disposition to 
have social institutions, spring from this native sovereignty with 
which the Creator has invested him. The organization of good 
government, is a proper and expedient location of this natural so- 
vereignty in safe and wise hands. ‘The institutions and operations 
of a discreet government are designed not to create sovereigniy, 
but to form a channel, in which said sovereignty shall move, 
If this be true, then government is bounded by the natural sove- 
reignty of man—it can extend no farther than it extends—it can 
carry out only what it was designed to carry out—and is, or ought 
to be, in all instances, the creature of the community. 

The principle of representation is based on this great truth, 
Jehovah made man a sovereign ; all men are naturally sovereigns; 
if that sovereignty be yielded, it must be by their own free and 
intelligent consent. To wrest it from them is to make might 
triumph over right. If God gave it, he alone has a right to recall 
it, and hence, every tyrant, who seizes human rights and holds 
them according to his private will, places himself on the throne of 
our Creator, and aspires to rival with the King of kings and the 
Prince of the whole earth. Man may renounce his natural rights 
to some extent ; society requires that he should thus renounce 
them ; but it must be his own act—performed by his immediate 
agency, or through his authorized representative. 

If these remarks be true, government has a two-fold foundation, 
viz.—the natural rights of man as an individual, and the rights of 
the community. Wholesome and salutary laws reconcile these 
two interests. Each is guarded and maintained. The individual 
is not lost inthe community ; the community is not injured to favor 
the individual. Equitable provision is made for both parties. The 
happiness of each is alike promoted. ‘The individual is wiser, 
better, richer, safer, happier from the union ; so is the community. 
Let one be elevated at the expense of others and what follows? 
Founded in error, and upheld by injustice, each party, in the end, 
will suffer. The good of the community is the good of the whole, 
the good of the whole is the good of the separate parts—if then, 
one, two, or more parts of the whole be injured, so much is 
positively detracted from the total amount. If the individual lose, 
the community loses with him. Let a painter in mixing colors, 
take one bad color, and it affects the beauty of the mixture. Let 
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a mathematician make a wrong calculation and get a wron 
figure in any part of his profound computation, and the result will 
be erroneous. ‘The true theory of government, is that theory 
which makes one interest of all—which knows no partiality 
which acts for the good of all concerned. 

The operation of the principle of representation is plain and 
simple. [t first settles upon its constitution—it then appoints its 
officiary to execute that constitution. It creates its law and then 
its executive. The government is based upon the constitution. 
It can think of nothing—do nothing—seek nothing-—but what the 
constitution prescribes to it. If the government advance a single 
step beyond its constitutional prerogatives, then it ceases to be the 
creature of the people, and why? Because the will of the people 
is embodied in the constitution. These things being admitted, 
constitution and government alike emanate from the people. ‘The 
talk of the government making the constitution of the people, is 
about as reasonable as saying that the river makes the fountain. 
If ever a community exist under a constitution, that they have 
not formed ; a constitution that has not proceeded from the peo- 
ple ; they are then servants and slaves. Obedience is not option- 
al. No liberty can be found under such an economy. ‘They 
belong to a government of men—-not principles of their own 
choice—if they become dissatisfied, how are they to remedy the 
supposed evil? ‘They have no law to force their rulers to change 
their course ; they have no appeal to a constitution of their own for- 
mation ; they have no means of defence ; but submission, tame 
and servile, or revolt, open and direct must follow. . 

The expediency of such a government is apparent. The 
object of expediency is the same object that right and law contem- 
plate, if it be true to itself and our nature. Any thing lawful is 
expedient, provided its operation comes not in contact with some 
other fundamental] principle. Such a conflict is so rare, that we 
ought to be exceedingly cautious in our decisions on this subject. 
A bad government can never be expedient. If a man wishes to 
libel the wisdom of God in nature, he may easily effect it by con- 
tending that a government erected an assumption, and executed 
by irresponsible officers, is expedient. Give human creatures 
this license, and the next thing, for all we know, it will be deemed 
expedient to take off your head. No, nothing that is wropg, can, 
by any show of argument, or any semblance of wisdom, ever be 
made expedient. ‘The only legitimate action of expediency, is to 
regulate the operation of lawful things ; it is the check of enthu- 
siasm ; it is the moderator of zeal; but never the ally of crime, 
never the patron of evil, never the extenuator of injustice. If it 
were, then would it make its author an unjust being. If it were, 
it would depopulate the land under the garb of righteousness, 
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and starting our earth from the orbit in which sunshine and hea- 
venly beauty greet it, roll it within the vicinity of the lowest 
world. 

Such a government, based on right and directed by justice, is 
approved and honored by Christianity. It is the offspring of 
Christianity. If ever in modern times, the human mind has 
struggled for freedom, Christian sentiments have induced it. | 
point you to the deeds of chivalry in the dark ages, to illustrate 
the influence of Christian truth in advancing right and justice. 
I point you to the courage of Charles Martel to confirm our 
position. I point you to the Puritans of England, and the Covenan- 
ters of Scotland, and the Hugenots of France, to show that Chris- 
tianity, whenever understood and realized, is the ardent friend of 
liberty. I point you to our own Revolution---I point you to the Puri- 
tan Fathers—I point you to Franklin moving for prayers to the 
Divine Being, in the Continental Congress—I point you to Wash- 
ington laying off his sword, and bowing in the forest shade to 
address the God of battles—I point you to our memorable Revolu- 
tion—to attest the fact, that wholesome government and Christian 
principles are linked together! ‘The stirring words of Mrs. Hem- 
ans, on the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, illustrates this sentiment, 
We have chosen the stars for our emblem, and well we may ; for 
the stars are a part of heaven ; they light up its outer courts; 
they revolve around its central throne, lifted high above the sacred 
eminence of the mount of vision ; they are never dim ; they are 
immortal, made to shine forever. 

Such is liberty! Like the stars, a portion of heaven—like 
them, nobler than any thing earth born, and earth-held—like 
them, undecaying! Had liberty been other than this, she would 
long ago have fled from her last refuge, and her folded banner 
would have been laid upon her grave. Such is American liberty ! 
The thistle of Scotland may die—the shamrock sharp of Ireland 
be broken and trodden down—the black eagle of Prussia close his 
pinions and droop his head—the lion of Old England ,paw the 
earth no more—but if we are faithful, true to the stars, shall 
shine on and shine on—ever bright—ever beautiful—for they are 
of heaven, not earth—true to God—true to patriotism—true to 
each other ! 

Such is a brief view of the social constitution as seen in the do- 
mestic organization and civil arrangements. Men have often 
tried to change this constitution. The philosophers of anti- 
quity attempted it. The Citizens of France attempted it. The 
doctrines of Hume were, that what are regarded as social 
vices, are not vices. The opinion of the Poet Shelley, was, 
that the marriage institution ought to be abolished. ‘The so- 
cialism of Robert Owen aims at entire revolution in social senti- 
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ments and habits. Human wisdom would improve the work of 
God. Let it try to add light to the sun—let it paint the morning 
sky with a more roseate hue—let it array the evening horizon in 
more gorgeous colors—let it give additional fragrance to the rose— 
let it swell the waters of the ocean—let it make the tunder roll in 
louder tones—and, when it has effected these objects, then let it 
come to the higher world—the world for which sun, stars, flowers, 
ocean and thunder exist—the moral and social world—and perfect 
the structure of Eternal Intelligence and Omnipotence ! 

It is an interesting exhibition of the Divine goodness, that the 
sentiments and affections, which appertain most to this world, 
should most strikingly image forth the world to come. Our social 
affections represent eternity. ‘They typify heaven. If nature had 
not an argument to prove our immortality, if revelation were 
silent on it, if no grave had e’er been opened, and no tidings came 
from the spirit-land, still, we would believe in a glorious destiny ; 
and in evening hours, as the stars came out, picture them as our 
future homes, Our affections would proclaim the doctrine of 
immortality. Think you that true love can die? Think you 
that the cherished images of the departed could be torn away 
from us? Think you that the names of the honored and beloved 
dead could ever leave our lips? No. Age cannot awaken affec- 
tion—misfortune cannot blight it—death cannot destroy it. The 
sentiment engraved on the tomb-stone of the celebrated German 
poet, Korner, is—“ forget not the faithful dead”—and it is a 
sentiment that all practice. Will you tell me that such hearts 
can ever crumble like the dust? Will you mock me with the sen- 
timent of mortality for soul and body ? The only reason that the 
material dies, is that the spirit may live. The plucked flower 
gives more fragrance than the flower upon the parent stem—and 
the freed spirit is a nobler spirit out of the body than in the body ; 
and therefore, the edict of death is executed. And will you turn 
this into an argument against the existance of the spirit?) The 
strongest proof of immortality is death itself. We die to triumph 
over death. Throws us upon the light of nature, and we would 
exclaim in Addison’s words— 


“It must be so, Plato,” &c, 


NODDING HOMERS. 


We may be learned from other’s thoughts, wise only from our own: 
Reflection is the calm repose of wisdom on her throne : 
If Homer nods, he nods to wake with renovated fire: 
Pale solar suns, that never set, but little warmth inspire. 
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REV. JOHN SUMMERFIELD. 


(Continued.) 


THE preceding sections exhibit a somewhat rapid sketch of Mr, 
Summerfield’s life, from the time of his birth to the twentieth year 
of his age. Of the remaining portion of his brief but brilliant 
career, more ample and detailed notices will be expected ; happily 
for the writer and readers of the Memoirs of this most interesting 
servant of God, his own industry has left materials the most abun- 
dant and satisfactory. 

We now come to comtemplate Mr. Summerfield in his introduc- 
tion to that high and important office, which had so long been the 
object of his holy ambition, as a Member of the Methodist society, 
As a prayer leader—as an exhorter—as a visiter of the sick—as a 
Sunday school teacher—as a speaker at the conversation meetings 
of Christian brethern—as a class leader—as a rich and fluent 
scripturist—and above all, as a young man of fervent piety, and, 
considering his years, of deep experience, Mr. Summerfield was 
justly esteemed by those of his friends who were best acquainted 
with him, as the possessor of gifts and graces far above the ordina- 
ryrank. While, therefore, his youth, and the official responsibility 
of his elders, justified the prudence exefcised toward him ; his own 
conduct ; from the period of his conversion to the termination of 
his life, never afforded a single incident to lead any individual to 
suspect, much less to say, that his elevation had been too precipi- 
tate, or his progress too rapid. 

It is well known to persons acquainted with the admirable eco- 
nomy of the Methodist society, that between the description of per- 
sons, whose engagements are intimated above, and the regularly 
itinerating ministers, there is an important class of labourers, desig- 
nated local preachers ; individuals of accredited piety, whose mouths 
God has opened to call sinners to repentance, and to declare to 
them the salvation that is in and by Jesus Christ. These men, 
unlearned as they often are, deserve not only to be regarded with 
honour “ for their work’s sake,” but with astonishment, on account of 
the original talents and uncommon experience which many of them 
possess. Philosophy—or even philosophical religionists, would 
often be justly surprised to hear, on the Sabbath day, men who, 
during the other six days, labour incessantly for the bread that 
perisheth,—to hear sucli men eloquently declare from the pulpit 
the wonderful works of God. 

In this rank of preachers, therefore, Mr. Summerfield took his 
place ; and it was while graduating therein, that his pulpit min- 
istrations attracted toward him such unwonted popularity. It 
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may, however, be interesting to notice some of the steps by which 
he ultimately, as a regular preacher, ascended to the sacred desk. 

The year 1819, found Mr. Summerfield in Dublin, the friend 
and favorite of all the influential Methodists in that city, as well as 
of many others, his popularity just setting in with all the fulness 
and freshness of its spring tide. Under these circumstances, it is 
no wonder that the excitement occasioned by his labours during 
the day, should affect his imagination by night ; and accordingly, 
as before observed, he was liable to dream about those things 
which so unceasingly occupied his waking hours. Notices to this 
effect, repeatedly occur among his memoranda ; the following has 
reference to January 7th :--“I had a dream to night, to war me 
not to be high-minded, but fear.” This dream may be thought at 
least a very seasonable one, when considered in connection with 
the fact, that three days before, he had preached to two thousand 
five hundred persons, and “felt no fear of man.” 

On the 9th of January, he again left Dublin to fulfil several 
pulpit engagements ; at the end of the first week he found himself 
at Newagh, having travelled ninety-six miles, and preached ten 
times.— Ninety-six miles, and ten sermons, in seven days! He 
went with the speed of a chariot wheel down hill, till the axle 
catches fire—and it did catch fire, and consumed the vehicle at 
last. On the 20th, after speaking three hours, he observes, “I 
now for the first time lost my voice ; the groans and cries for mercy 
were beyond description ; I could say no more, so J dismissed them 
with a promise to preach in the morning—May God help me.” 
Notwithstanding, therefore, that his voice had been thus taken 
from him in mercy, the next morning found him in the pulpit at 8 
o'clock ; and in the ovening he was at Pallas where, after speaki 
for two hours, he was obliged to desist ; and moreover po 
to confess, “I never was so ill in my life.” 

Mr. Summerfield visited England were he preached, as in Dub- 
lin, with great effect, and unequalled popularity. He then visits 
America. 

His popularity now became unprecedentedly great ; people of all 
denominations crowded to hear him ; it was no uncommon thi 
for multitudes to surround the church, where he was expec 
awaiting the opening of the doors, so that before the time of service, 
hundreds have had to return disappointed, beipg unable to gain 
admittance. And repeatedly these crowds have been so dense, that 
he had to get to the pulpit through the windows. Weak as he 
was, it was his practice to preach on an average three times a week ; 
besides delivering addresses on various occasions. 

To those who heard this devout and eloquent “messenger of the 
churches,” preach during the progross alluded to in the foregoing 

ragraphs, no description can be necessary to recall him in their 
hens and memories. Others, however, who had not that privi- 
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lege, will be gratified to have their conceptions aided by the follow- 
ing passages, extractéd from long newspaper notices, published at 
the time and on the spot. 

“It has often been asked by those who have not enjoyed the plea- 
sure of hearing Mr. Summerfield, in what the peculiar character of 
his preaching consisted ? 

“The youth, and apparent debility of the speaker ; the deferent 
and solem manner in which he perfor.aed the initiary offices of 
divine worship: and above all, the chaste and fervent simplicity 
of his petition to the Eternal, swept aside all prejudice, and opened 
every = and every eye to the truth and “ beauty of holiness.” 

“ His sermon was, beyond comparison, superior to any thing the, 
writer ever heard, although he has enjoyed opportunities of hearing, 
with no careless ear, many faithful and able ministers of the word. 
It is not of that declamatory kind which is calculated to excite the 
feelings of a promiscuous assembly ; nor of that subtle and meta- 
phisical texture which involves the most vigorous intellects, and 
perplexes the plainest truth. It was, on the contrary, happy union 
of argument and entreaty ; seeking to convince, and “ persuade 
men” of propositions distinctly stated, cogently enforced, and hap- 
pily illustrated by natural and felicitious imagery. It was the 
outpouring of a full heart, seeking to disburthen itself of the awful 
responsibility of its station, and to give vent to the ‘glad tidings’ of 
the gospel, as the spirit gave it utterance,” &c. &c.—American 
Daily Advertiser. 

Speaking of his services in Light-street church, the correspondent 
of another local paper, among other remarks, says—“ It is unneces- 
sary here to mention the text he took to expound, or the manner 
in which he applied the words of it in elucidating his discourse ; it 
is sufficient to say, that the forcible, energetic, and masterly man- 
ner, in which he addressed the congregation—the chastity and 
harmony of his language—the beauty and elegance of his whole 
discourse—the deep knowledge he displayed of theology, not only 
reflected honor upon his head, but evinced in an eminent degree, 
- the purity and goodness of his heart as a christian and minister of 
the gospel. Nature has, indeed bestowed upon him the noblest 
faculty that can be given to man, combining in itself all the force 
of reason, the cogency of argument, and the propriety of delivery 
+—for such is eloquence.” &c. &c. 
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THE INQUIRY. 


TELL me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more; 
Some lone and pleasang dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud: wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered, ** No.” 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou sume favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs. 
Where sorrow never lives, 
Aud friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves, roaring in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, “ No.” 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That, with such holy face, 
Dost look upon the world 
Asleep to night’s embrace ; 
Tell me, in all thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo; 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, ‘‘ No.” 


Tell me, my sacred soul, 
O, tell me, hope and faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be biessed, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Wav’d their bright wings, and, whispered “ Yes, in heaven !”" 
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ENDURING AFFECTION. 





BY REV. J. YOUNG. 





“Go to thy darling, false one, go! 
And gaze enraptured on her charms ; 
Sink on her breast of melting snow, 
And court her fond, luxuriant arms. 
Murmur again the ardent vow 
That mingles hope with fond desire ; 
Now pnint the lover’s wish—and now 
Behold a wo-worn wife expire. , 
Who, when her dearest hopes were flown, 
And thou wert guilty passion’s slave, 
Mourned o’er thy errors as her own, 
And sought to hide them in the grave.’’ 
AN 


Every country has views peculiar to itself, and every county 
in our own country has picturesque embellishments exclusively 
its own ; nor are the diversified charms which nature exhibits in 
her different scenes of awful grandeur, subduing simplicity, or 
towering sublimity, more various, or greater in number, than the 
taste of her admirers. ‘There is an evident association, although 
no rules can be laid down by which to explain it, between the 
scenery presented, and the temperament of the enamored be- 
holder. The mild and gentle are not fascinated by the wild 
uproar of the dashing cataract, the bellowing crater, or the fearful 
ravine; nor are the bold and impetuots transported by the soft 
and easy landscape, the neat retired villa, or the unvarying sum- 
mer skies of luscious Italy; and yet in each there are indes- 
cribable emotions, blending with their childhood scenes, and the 
places of their birth, which never can be erased by the views of 
any other country. 

Allowing these desultory observations to pass for axioms, yet 
the admission must be made, that there are circumstances which 
not unfrequently throw a halo of beauty around the most unlovely 
spots, in our imagination, or which give to beauty itself an im- 
pressing power, such as causes its identity ever to stand before 
the mind’s eye. 

I feel the correctness of this admission while I write it. Years 
have not been able to wear out the impression, nor have scenes, 
of every grade and form, weakened the sensations which cause 
my mind to turn mechanically to the period and the spot to 
which I refer. A gentle draw upon memory suffices to bring 
the minutiz of my “tale’s particulars” into being, or to cause, 
by a process which philosophy cannot explain, a kind of menta! 


resuscitation of the buried feelings of departed years. ; 
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My. tale may, indeed, be denominated trite, and much do I 
wish that such a charge were less correct than it is; I should 
then have the advantage of affording more pleasure, although of 
a painful kind, and of enjoying myself more gratification, in the 
conviction that fewer incidents of the same painful character 
were im being, than are now known to exist— 





-“ But what avails mere wishes, 

Good though they be, kindly expressed, ~ 

And felt.us powerfaily ? Like a shadow 

To a starving man, or painted fire 

To one who freezes. or a limpid stream 

On carvass gliding, to one parched with thirst— 
They seem to mock, and add to misery.” 


In consequence of a degree of indisposition under which I 
was laboring, during my visit at a friend’s, I was induced to 
accept the pressing invitation of the gentleman and his charming 
family, to prolong my stay at his hospitable mansion beyond 
the period [ had intended. In order to afford me an opportunity 
of viewing the surrounding country, and, at the same time, 
advantage my health, he proposed, after we had taken breakfast 
one morning, a ride on horseback to the parsonage house of a 
neat village afew miles distant. I had before heard of the 
venerable person who resided there, and felt glad that an oppor- 
tunity was now offered me to be introduced to his acquaintance. 
T accordingly expressed my readiness to join my friend in his 
ride. 

It was, perhaps, as cheerful a morning as ever visited our 
world, since man’s “ first disobedience” infected universal nature 
with its moral evil, when 

“Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave sign of wo 
That all was lost.” > 

The fairy hand of spring had thrown her many-colored mantle 
over creation. The time of the “singing of birds” had fully 
come, and in many a happy note, from the monotonous chirp of 
the sparrow to the lofty song of the mountain sky bird, were the 
praises of the glorious Being who “ maketh the outgoings of the 
morning and evening to rejoice,” poured forth. 

A rich diversity of scenery and variety of conversation, gave 
to our animal spirits a buoyancy which extended its influence to 
every part of the system, and produced a frame of mind of the 
most happy and tranquillized order. My friend’s acquaintance 
with the venerable person we were about to visit had been of 
long standing, and his estimation, founded on a knowledge of 
his character, was of the most exalted kind; hence he found a 
pleasure, by which I was happy to profit, in furnishing an in- 
teresting and detailed account of him. At every reference made 
to his views and exhibition of truth, his zeal, humility, his regards 
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and attention to the interests of his flock, and the affectionate 
respect in which he was held by all who knew him, my anxiety 
increased to meet him, and, unconsciously, I put my horse into 
quicker motion, and then, again, reined him in, to keep even 
with my friend. 

The interesting and happy description of a country clergy- 
man, which Goldsmith has given in his “ Deserted Village,” 
naturally entered my mind; and in almost all its characteristic 
traits, it seemed to find its counterpart, or fac-simile, in the per- 
son to whose brief history I was listening. 


“ A man he was to all the country dear”— 


beautifully applied, but happily the following lines did not— 
“ And passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


Yet even this scanty stipend, little as it was, exceeds, by four 
times ten pounds, what too many of those who fill the same 
office should possess—those play-going, fox-hunting, card-playing 
race of patronized incumbents, or icumberers, and palmer- 
worms to our country. 

His stipend, of whom I write, did not reach the exorbitant 
sum of tens of thousands, nor tens of hundreds, a year; and yet 
it was sufficient, not only to place him (as all who fill the minis- . 
terial office should be placed) above anxiety of mind concerning 
the things of this world, but enabled him to exhibit, practically, 
the spirit applied to such by the apostle—* given to hospitality.” 
Presently the tower of the village church appeared to rise out 
from a thick cluster of majestic trees, by which it was surrounded. 
Soon as we gained the entrance into the village, and as we rode 
along, [ imagined I could discover the influence of the pious 
pastor even in the appearance of the people and things which I 
noticed ; and, mentally, 1 exclaimed, “ O that all the ministers 
of the sanctuary in our land were of the same description! then 
would murmuring and dissatisfaction cease: the sacred office 
would no longer be the butt of ridicule or the theme of profane 
execration; then ‘God, even our God, would bless us,’ and all 
the people would turn unto him.” 

The soliloquy would, perhaps, have been extended, had not a 
quick turn in the road changed our view; for suddenly to our 
sight 


“The village preacher’s modest mansion rose.” 


It was a neat, thatched building, of antibabel elevation, its 
loftiest apartments being its airy chambers. Upon every part of 
it, comfort and contentment seemed visibly impressed. It stood 
back about thirty yards from the roadside. A gravelled pathway 
ran along the whole width of the building, to a distance of some- 
what more than'four feet from the windows. From the centre 
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of this path, and leading directly from the door-way to the little 
palisade formed gate, was another of similar dimensions; while: 
the intermediate space on either side was laid out tastefully in. 
flower beds. On the south side of the dwelling were a few 
acres of pasture land, in which the supplies of his dairy fed and. 
fattened; and in the corner of it were accommodations for his 
cow and a little galloway. 

Having dismounted and secured our horses, we walked’ up to 
the house, and received a courteous salutation from Mrs. Goodall,. 
the worthy lady of the vicar. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats, Mr. Goodall himself 
appeared, and never shall I forget his form. It now stands 
before my imagination with only a little less. vividness than that 
which actual vision. could.create. Years seemed to have produced 
a slight change in bis manly form from an:ereet posture, and had 
silvered over his head with thinly scattered: hairs, white as the 
blossoms of the hawthorn. His eye, that index of the soul, still 
retained its powers of silent eloquence, and. threw over a counte- 
nance of uncommon urbanity, a lystre of intelligence, such as 
that organ, when good, seldom fails Yo impart. 

We were received by him with the courtesy of a gentleman 
and the openness of a fiend, A variety of interesting conver- 
sation concerning the signs of the times, the providence of God, 
and the glory and extent of his kingdom in the world, engaged 
us for a while, in all which matters Mrs. Goodall took a sensible 
and modest part. ‘After partaking of some refreshments, Mr. 
Goodall very politely conducted me to his study. Here again I 
was indulged with a survey of a choice and well-selected library, 
principally made 7 of the works of some of our most celebrated 
theologians, both of ancient and modern date. — 

Shakspeare, in his pithy description of the movements of time, 
declares that with some it “gallops withal.” At the period in 
question, I found that with others, besides those the great bard 
_ has mentioned, time sometimes “ gallops.” With regret I per- 
‘ ceived the hour had fully come when it became necessary I 
should say farewell to one whose fellow I shall not often.meet 
again on earth. The good old man walked with us, through an 
angle of his paddock, to our horses, and then, with. an affee- 
tionate pressure of the hand, and a kind invitation to visit him 
again, he commended us to the blessing of his Master, and left 
us to pursue our ride homewards. 

There is a species of curiosity indulged in by some, which: is- 
execrable. It leads its possessors, in restless, prying scrutiny, to 
seek to dive into all the connections and particulars of every 
‘family, and with no higher motive, forsooth, than the pleasure 
of knowing the affairs of others better than they know their own 
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Such littleness of conduct evinces great jwerility of mind, and 
merits every degree of reprehension which can be directed 
against it; and yet, while 1 hold and publish this doctrine, I 
confess that I felt an irrepressible desire to know more of the 
amiable person I had just visited. 

Every indulger in any particular vice has his own particular 
method of excuse or apology for what he does. So, too, have I, 
in reference to my present curiosity; it was not a desire to know, 
for the idle sake of knowing, but from a conviction that addi- 
tional knowledge would give strength to my regards for the 
worthy object of them. But how to obtain that information was 
difficult to determine, or, rather, I could not conceive. All I 
could learn of, Mr. Goodall from my friend I had already learned, 
and that, as [ have intimated, was of such a nature as to lead to 
a desire of more, rather than to satisfy. 

A few months after my visit to the parsonage, I was spending 
a cheerful hour with a gentleman of my acquaintance, when the 
estimable Mr. Goodall became the leading subject of our con- 
versation. Now. the objectsof my solicitude appeared likely to 
be gained, my hopes were afresh excited, and, after I had pro- 
posed a few general questions on the subject, I found that my 
expectations were not more flattering than solid. I soon obtained 
all the information I wished, which not only interested my mind 
very deeply, but furnished me with the means through which I 
now give the sequel of my tale. ; 

Upwards of eighteen years had passed away, prior to my visit 
to Mr. Goodall’s happy residence, since, in accordance with the 
convictions of his conscience, he had given up a cure which he 
held in another part of the country, and came to reside on the 
spot where the claims upon his service appeared the strongest. 
At this period his family consisted of one son and three lovely 
daughters. Death had, however, a few months before, entered 
his domestic circle, and torn away from his arms the wife of his 
youth—the amiable mother of his beloved children. The man- 
agement of so important a charge he felt would exceed his 
ability, and distract his attention from the weighty obligations 
connected with his ministerial duties; and hence, at a proper 
time, he entered a second time into the marriage state, with the 
excellent lady I had once the pleasure to meet. 

Years had passed away since Mr. Goodall’s second union, and 
manhood began to brace the limbs of his son, while his daughters 
advanced fast towards womanhood, with every advantage which 
personal attractions and a liberal education could give. : 

As in the family of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” there was an 
Olivia, so was there also in this. - She was the youngest of the 
three, and, perhaps, the most lovely. But many a casket of pre- 
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eminent beauty exists, whose furniture is of the most homely 
character. Here it was not so. Fair as was the person of Olivia 
Goodall, the adorning of her mind was equally fair. She either 
was not aware of her external attractions, or she thought with 
Solomon—* Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord she shall be praised.” Her affectionate 
disposition and pious simplicity endeared her to an extensive circle. 

Twenty summer suns had passed over her head, and her heart 
had never known a more tender emotion than friendship could 
inspire, excepting what she had felt towards God and her family 
connexions ; but her reign of peace and freedom expired nearly 
with her teens. A pressing invitation from one of her sisters, 
who had already been some time married, and was settled respec- 
tably in London, drew her from the sylvan scenes of a quiet 
country life, to the glare and bustle of one of the most capti- 
vating cities in the world. To state what were her feelings 
during the hurry of preparation, or at the period of her departure, 
would be mere speculation ; these things, and others, connected 
with her journey to town, are easily supplied by the most morbid 
imagination. It will, therefore, be suflicient to my purpose to 
state that counsel, such as piety, experience and affection might 
be supposed to offer, was given by her venerable sire, and 
received by the amiable Olivia with devout attention ; and that, 
after four-and-twenty hours’ travelling, she reached the busy and 
gay metropolis of her country, and shortly after felt herself pressed 
to the bosom of her beloved sister. 

Sincere in all her professions, and artless as innocence could 
make her, Olivia judged of others by her own guileless nature; 
and hence, too soon fell a victim to craft, deception, and villany, 
of a rank, but too common.a kind. ‘ 

Among a number of respectable families, whom she visited in 
company with her sister, was a Mr. Freeport’s, a gentleman whose 
character and connexions rendered such acquaintance desirable. 
‘But in every earthly advantage there is something to mar and 
deteriorate. It was here.. The wife of Mr. Freeport was as oppo- 
site to himself as contrariety of character could make her. If 
the decided piety of ger. husband was not a matter of open dis- 
like and ridicule, it was merely tolerated by her. Her public 
profession, indeed, resembled his; but her private conduct too 
plainly demonstrated, that hers was profession without principle. 
Boisterous in her temper, vain in her pursuits, and dressy in her 
person, she was the bane of her husband’s peace, and the de- 
stroyer of her own and her family’s happiness. Two sons were 
all the children they had, who, under proper training, might have 
become ornaments to society, and blessings to their connexions. 
But who does not know the. influence of a mother’s conduct? 
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Who is not aware of the awful capabilities of which she is 
possessed, and the consequent responsibility attaching to such a 
character? The ruin or preservation of her offspring, principally, 
as an instrument, rests with herself. ; 

It was fashionable for Addison, Johnson, Steele, Knox, and 
others of their day, who were distinguished as essayists, to hold 
up, by satire, to reproof, the unnatural conduct of mothers who 
deserted their children in infancy, by turning them over toa 
nurse, and, in after life consigning them to the care of tutors and 
governesses. But a worse, if possible, course of conduct has 
led me thus to diverge a little from my tale. Who can but 
tremble for those whose cruelty is not sufficiently exercised by 
leaving their children to pursue the course their own depraved 
nature may point out, but who, abetting them in their practices, 
furnish them with the means yet more effectually to carry out 
into daring acts their enmity towards God? Such is, in too 
many instances, the case with mothers now; and such was the 
case with Mrs. Freeport in reference to hertwo sons. Unknown 
to her husband and friends, she furnished them with sums as their 
wishes desired, to plunge into every kind of gaiety and excess, at 
the theatre, the ball-room, and the card-table. As, however, this line 
of conduct was pursued in secret, an external profession was still 
maintained by the youths, to the deception of the father and others. 

Such had leng been and such continued to be the state of 
affairs at Mr. Freeport’s when Olivia and her sister visited. 
However much the feelings of Marcus, the-eldest son of Mr. 
Freeport, might have been deadened by his pursuits of folly, he 
was not insensible to the charms of the lovely Olivia; and yet 
they were too vitiated to feel the pure and holy passion, to which 
only, with propriety, the epithet love is applied. Every interview 
increased what was considered his affection towards her. The 
artless Olivia saw, and judging by what she saw, approved, and 
approving loved—yes, she returned an almost idolizing passion for 
a base and worthless counterfeit. The proposals of young Freeport 
were listened to, the character of the worthy father was forwarded to 
Mr. Goodall, his consent was obtained, and in about nine months 
from leaving the parsonage, the happy Oli¥ia Goodall returned 
from it again to London, expecting to be the happy Mrs. Freeport. 

Everything furnished presumptive evidence to her, that she 
should realize at least as much-of happiness as usually is known 
by the-happy in the married state. She was united to the man 
of her affections, for ‘her heart was wholly his; their cireum- 
stances in life were more than -merely easy, and her husband 
was kind and attentive. But the sunny brow of her joys was 
evanescent, as is frequently the pageant which adorns the heavens 
after the falling of a summer shower. Unkindness succeeded to 
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inattention, and that was followed by partial desertion: home, 
for him, appeared to have no charms, and religion, yo attrac- 
tions: still the affectionate Olivia neither felt nor expressed any 
diminution in her regards. She loved him with all the ardor of 
a woman’s love—than which nothing is more lasting, nothing 
more strong. She even displayed increasing affection, as her 
husband’s declined; and sought, by devoted kindness, to make 
his home the most delightful spot which earth could present, and 
to bind it and herself to him. But her efforts were vain, and she 
wept, unreprovingly, over what she could not remedy. 

Four years she had been a wife, and now two lovely children 
claimed and enjoyed her diligent and affectionate care. These 
became her chief earthly comfort; to train their infant minds to 
knowledge and piety, engaged all the spare time from other con- 
cerns which now pressed heavily upon her, and which, from 
their nature, should have been attended to by her husband. 
Still no murmur escaped her, no upbraiding word fell on the ear 
of him she still loved; much less did any intimation to her 
friends furnish materials for conjecture even that she was not 
happy. No! her own bosom, and the ear of God, were the 
repository of the secret of her sufferings, which to her were sacred. 

“She never told her wo, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in thought 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 


Smiling at grief.” 


It was no unfrequent thing, now, for Olivia to be left alone, 
with all the weight of business on her hands, for a week or two 
together. He who had played the hypocrite already to such 
perfection, had not lost the ability to support that character still: 
in fact, he played it not—it was his own. Olivia, unsuspecting as 
ever, for still she loved him with the strength of first love, and 
hence the glaring inconsistencies in his conduct passed off unno- 
ticed by her—gave full credence to every tale he told. Sometimes 
an unexpected circumstance connected with business was feigned, 
to call him to the country, in one direction, sometimes in another; 
on such occasions, she displayed all the tender affection of a wife, 
by hastening, with an assiduity which few could have surpassed, 
to prepare for his departure ; and then, with her own hands, packed 
his portmanteau, lest any comfort should be forgotten—with all 
the devotion of a young lover, she bade him adieu, while he hasted 
to the scenes which he loved, and suchas I forbear to mention. 

Once already had the profligacy of Marcus Freeport involved 
him in embarrassment. The marriage portion of Olivia was 
expended, and additional help was indispensable ; for, without 
it, publicity would be given to the state of his affairs. In this 
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dilemma, the confiding, devoted wife, believing that misfortune, 
as stated yy her husband, was the cause, so represented the case 
to. her pious father, and he, relying on the statement of his 
beloved child, promptly remitted the sum required. This affair 


‘had passed away, when, one fine evening, Olivia was sitting 


with her beloved Marcus, as she fondly called her husband; the 
children were gambolling around them, and happiness once again 
seemed entering their habitation. Indeed, the kind-hearted 
Olivia always felt happy when Marcus was with her. She was 
now gazing on him in a rapture of affection, when a gentleman 
was announced, inquiring for Mr. Freeport; the servant was 
desired to introduce him; he entered, and, after a brief apology 
for his intrusion, exhibited a writ, by virtue of which he claimed 
Mr. Marcus Freeport for his prisoner. Olivia shrieked, sprang 
with a convulsive bound to the side of her husband, as if to pro- 
tect him, and fainted at his feet. Returning consciousness pre- 
sented her affrighted children weeping ovey her, who, with the 
servant, alone remained. Her husband was immured within the 
strong walls of a prison. 

During one of the days which her husband had devoted to 
pleasure, he journeyed with a female of fascinating appearance. 
The appearance of Mr. Freeport was perfectly gentlemanly. 
Struck with the beauty and accomplishments of his fair com- 
panion, he resolved to carry off the prize which was thus pre- 
sented ; and hence, assuming an air and consequence perfectly 
nautique, he appeared before her la courageux et illustre Captain 
George Frederick Stanley. 

The beautiful Miss Maria Louisa Nevell, after a courtship of 
afew weeks, was led to the altar, and became the deceived bride 
of an accomplished villain. In two weeks he abandoned her. 

A few days only passed, and the public papers told a tale which 
Olivia would never have told. Her pious and venerable father 
read the heart-sickening statement, and instantly sent such con- 
dolence as his child’s circumstances required, accompanied by a 
request, that she would retire with her family to his parental abode, 
and make his house herhome. She declined. Her heart still was 
his, who had basely spurned the purest, strongest affection. Her 
determination was fixed, and she awaited the issue of his trial. 

The morning of the day arrived—the case was opened—his 
marriage with Olivia was proved. It only remained to sub- 
stantiate his second marriage to make out a case of bigamy. ‘To 
the “ glorious uncertainty of the law,” however, he was indebted 
for a verdict, which, although in his favor in reference to his 
freedom, removed not from his character the blot with which it 
was stained. The marriage, indeed, was clearly proved, as far 
as the ceremony went; but that was rendered invalid by the 
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omission of one of the lady’s given names, and he was dis- 
charged. Even yet, with the fondness of a wife who deserved 
a better husband, Olivia loved him; and, on the day of his 
acquittal, waited for him at the door of his prison, and receiving 
him to her bosom, conveyed him in a carriage she had prepared 
for the purpose, to their habitation. 

The wound, however, which such infamy had inflicted upon 
the peace of the aged Mr. Goodall, bowed him down to the 
earth. “Ihave,” he replied to a friend who paid him a visit 
shortly after, “ I have been poorly some time, and this last affair 
has been the breaking up of my constitution.” He continued 
for a while to perform the duties of his office; but, at length the 
village bell, which had for so long a period called his flock to 
receive the word at his lips, summoned the weeping villagers to 
follow to the grave the remains of their faithful and beloved 
minister. Olivia, too, like some scathed flower beat down 
beneath a desolating storm before its beauty had declined, sunk 
under the loss of her venerable parent, and the continued unkind- 
ness of her husband, whom still she loved with the unabated 
ardor of strong affection, and whose crimes she still sought to 
hide from popular observation. 

As the heavy hand of death pressed upon her heart, and the 
feeble pulse of life beat slower and yet more slow, she prayed 
for him; and while her-redeemed spirit passed gently away, 
and the whispered “ farewell” issued from her lips, her closing 
eye gazed fondly on him; and even in death, the placid smile 
which sat upon her countenance, seemed to express what she 
had during life so powerfully displayed—ENnDURING AFFECTION. 
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THE ANGEL'S SEARCH. 





BY MRS. JANE L. SMITH. 





I cannot find the thing I seek, 
Through earth, or air, or sky ; 

’T will still elude my eager grasp, 
*T will still my search defy. 

In every unfrequented clime, 
In every well-known spot, « 

I’ve sought in vain the prize to find— 
One thing that changes not. 


They told me earth was beautitui ; 

A garden, full of flowers, 
Of scented shrubs and pleasant plants, 
Of vines and myrtle bowers. 
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I thought so till I saw the bloom 
Upon the roses fade, 

And marked the dry and withered leaves 
That strewed the wintry glade. 


They told me that the sunshine slept 
Upon earth’s verdant hills, 

And sparkled in the limpid course 
Of rippling mountain rills. 

I knew not that the glowing ray 
Must pale as ‘night come on, 

And darkness shroud each fav’rite spot 
The sun had shone upon. 


Tee spoke of towers, and palaces, 

Of domes and gilded fanes: 

I mark’d the ruins time had made, 
And felt my search was vain. 

In vain I’ve-winged my rapid flight 
To earth’s remotest spot, 

In vain I’ve sought my prize to find 
One thing that changes not. 


They told me that the mind of man 
Was noble in its aim, 
Endowed with gifts which angels share, 
With powers which gods might claim; 
Immortal in its destiny, 
It could not know decay, 
A spark from Heaven can ne’er go out, 
owever faint its ray. 


Elate with hope, I hover’d near 
At last my prize to find ; 
But, ah! the mind of changing man 
Is fickler than the wind. 
For prejudice and wrong have warped 
Those minds I’ve dared to scan; 
Ang gilded baubles change or mar 
his better part of man. 


They told me that the human heart 
Knew strong and changeless ties ; 
That naught but death could break the links 
Of kindred sympathies. 
I marked the glow that earthly love 
O’er every scene could fling ; 
E’en to an angel’s eye it seemed 
A pure and holy thing. 


Yet time would quench—estrangement chill 
The current of its flow; 

Naught but a mother’s love could bide 
Through this world’s weal or wo. 

I saw it cling to worthless ones, 
Herself, her love, forgot ; 

it was almost the prize I sought— 

One thing that changes not. 
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7 said that hope could cheer the soul 

ith an undying ray; 

But I have seen its light illume— 
Grow pale—and fade away. 

Oh ! earth has not one boon to give, 
Within its widest range, 

That feels not Time’s decaying touch, 
That knows not blight or change. 


Pll spread my wings, and speed my flight 
Back to my starry home, 
Where kindred spirits chaunt their songs 
To greet me as I come. F 
Farewell, oh earth, in yonder sphere 
Is cast my happier lot, 
There ye may seek a better world— 
A world that changes not. 





FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


To the acquisition of extensive knowledge, incessant applica- 
tion and industry are necessary. Nothing great or good has 
ever been achieved without them. Be willing then to labor—be © 
not satisfied with superficial attainments, but accustom your- 
selves to habits of accurate and thorough investigation. Explore 
the foundations and first principles of every science. It is 
observed by Locke, that “there are fundamental truths that lie at 
the bottom—the basis upon which a great many others rest— 
and in which they have their consistency: there are teeming 
truths rich in stores, with which they furnish the mind; and like 
the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and interesting in 
themselves, but give light and evidence to other things, that, with- 
out them, could not be’ seen or known.” These are the truths 
with which we should endeavor to enrich our minds. Be select 
in your reading—become familiar with the writings of the great 
master spirits of the world, who will enrich your minds with pro- 
found, enlarged and exalted views; and who, while they form 
you to habits of just and noble thinking, will also teach you to 
cherish pure and generous feelings. If you would make these 
thorough acquisitions, yeu must guard against the immoderate 
indulgence of your passions, and the seductions of evil com-_ 
panions. A life of dissipation and pleasure is death to superior 
excellence. A body invigorated by habits of temperance and 
self-denial, and a mind undisturbed by unholy passions, serene 
and cheerful in conscious rectitude, are most powerful auxiliaries 
in the pursuit of science. . 

It is equally important for you to P aese against self-sufficiency 
and vanity. This temper is an effectual barrier to high intel- 
lectual improvements. Frequently reflect upon the small extent 
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and imperfection of your attainments—on the vast regions of 
science that are yet unexplored by you—on the hidden stores of 
learning which are contained in the ten thousand books that you 
have never read or seen, or of which, perhaps, you have not even 
heard. Remember, too, the lofty attainments that have been 
made by some profound scholars both of ancient and modern 
days. I would recommend you to read, in early life, a few well 
selected biographies of men who were distinguished for their 
general knowledge. Read the lives of Demosthenes, of Erasmus, 
of Newton, of Locke, of Hale, of Haller, of Doddridge, of John- 
son, and of such accomplished and illustrious scholars. Observe 
the ardent attachment and intense industry with which they cul- 
tivated science, and the astonishing acquirements which they 
made,—their high valuation of time and careful improvement of 
it—compare your attainments and habits with theirs—not to re- 
pose in sluggish despondency, but to rouse yourself from apathy 
and sloth to a noble emulation of rising to an equality with them. 

It was by no secret magic that these mighty scholars attained 
to distinction and fame—it was by patient, persevering, untiring 
industry. If the eloquence of Demosthenes shook, with its thun- 
der, the throne of a Philip, and ruled the fierce democracy of 
Athens, and if the vehement denunciations and powerful appeals 
of Cicero drove Catiline from the senate house, and made Cesar 
tremble, it was by the private studies and profound meditations 
of the closet, their minds having been invigorated, and expanded, 
and enriched, aud ennobled with diversified knowledge, lofty 
sentiment and generous feeling. If Newton, with a flight more 
adventurous than the eagle’s, soaring to the very boundaries of 
creation—if he explained the laws that govern the universe, and 
let in a new flood of light upon the world—it was ardent attach- 
ment to science; it was intense, patient, untiring industry, that 
gave to the pinions of his mind that vigor which elevated and 
sustained him at so lofty a height. If Locke and Reed have 
dispelled the darkness that has for ages settled on the human 
intellect, and have freed the sciences of the mind from the intri- 
cacies and subtleties of the schools, it was not merely by the force 
of their own genius, but by deep, patient and repeated meditation 
and study. If Burke charmed listening senates by the masculine 
strength and brilliancy of his thoughts; if Mansfield and our 
owh Hamilton illumined the bar by the splendor of their learn- 
ing and eloquence; if Hall and Chalmers proclaimed from the 
pulpit immortal strains, it was not only because they ranked 
among the first scholars, but also among the most laborious | 
men of their age. Contemplate the character of these illustrious 
men, imitate their industry, their eager love of learning, and the 
zeal with which they pursued it, and you may equal them. 


















































THE DYING CHILD. 


BY JOHN K. LASKEY. 





There thou didst lie, a sinless child at rest, 

Hushed as the march of starry-studded night; 

Mute as the dew closed in the rose’s breast; 

Silent as darkness, stealing o’er the light; 

Cold as a statue, in pale marble dressed ; 

Still as a rainbow, falling from the sight ; 

Calm as a halcyon, that, upon the deep, 

Folds slowly its white wings and, fearless, falls to sleep."— Thomas Miller. 


A ram and lovely child that had just learned 
To look on flowers and sky with a wild joy, 
Such as the heart of childhood only knows; 
To love the bright beams of the morning sun, 
As they came glancing through the shady trees, 
And stole into her room, like fairy fingers 
Making fantastic shapes upon the wall, 
Was passing from the earth. Ihave had dreams 
Of beautiful and apipe-tike forms of earth, 
Whose eyes were brilliant as the stars of night; 
Whose lips were like the red and honeyed rose; 
Whose mouth seemed made to speak angelic words; 
But never dreamed of one so much divine, 
So meek, so beautiful, as that young child. 
Her eyes were blue, the azure blue of heaven ; 
And with:their melting glance, they shed a light 
That stole into your soul, and stirred up thoughts 
Of some familiar look you once had known: 
Her face was like the face of a bright lake, 
Reflecting forms and hues from heaven above; 
* Her step the light and free step of the fawn; 
Her words were music, and her soul was joy. 
Have not such beautiful beings crossed your path, 
And sat beside your table? You have felt, 
As day and night alternate came and went, 
A love within your bosom springing forth 
To clasp and idolize these gifts of Heaven. 
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They did not tarry with you! Soon they passed, 
As fades the rainbow oom the canngtrel a 
As vanish from the sight the clouds of even; 
As soars some golden-plumaged bird away; 
As disappears some golden dream we’ve had, 
Which waking sense dispersed, 
And thus she died, 
The beautiful and lovely child of earth. 
But many a weary and grief-hidden hour 
Her mother passed beside her downy couch, 
Watching the life-pulse of her dying babe, 
As fast it ebbed away. Death genily came, 
As comes some spirit of the heavenly world, 
To whisper bliss immortal to the soul 
Of one who has long trod the way to heaven; 
And while she lay all calmly, as in dreams, 
He drew aside the shadowy veil which shut 
Her gaze from immortality and God. 
Long on her mother she had fixed her eyes, 
Then smiled and shut them, as if now she felt 
That she had come to watch the weary hours; 
And when death closed her dreams of mortal things, 
On her pale features lingered yet a smile, 
That told how beautiful and full of bliss 
Could things of earth be as they passed to heaven! 
As that pale form lay hushed in earth’s last sleep, 
I looked upon it and called it a rose: 
I thought ’twould bloom beside the golden stream 
That flows out from the radiant throne of God. 
Was it not so? And with their sinless hands 
There angels rear the floweret? And with dews 
Far brighter than earth’s richest jewels are, 
All sparkling in the beams of Heaven’s bright Sun, 
They water its young leaves, and teach its bloom 
o rise in grateful incense to their God? 
It may be thus; and ’twas a chosen flower, 
And thus God kindly sent his angel, Death, 
To pluck it from its tender parent-stem, 
Where many a storm might beat to waste its form; 
And far to heavenly climes he bore that flower, 
To bloom amid the spirit-paradise. : 
I turned away and felt ’twas auéwmn’s hour: 
The crimson sky and yellow leaf we know 
Are always o’er us and around us strewn, 
For Time for ever is God’s harvest-day. 
It was a picture of our transient lite— , 
For here a form springs up, another there ; 
And then to show us how earth’s beauteous things 
Will fade away and die, Death silent comes 
And reaps them in their bloom; and we are left 
To fix the heart on fadeless things above. 
‘Let it be so! O!, we shall meet again 
In the elysian, the eternal fields, 
Where parting is unknown ; and till that hour 
We'll treasure up the memory of the dead. 
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